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N O WRITER in these immaculate times can hope to 
control the criticism of his work. The gentlemen reviewers, 
learned and austere, are obviously not to be had for money, 
nor can their virtuous sisters be bought for love, even pre- 
suming that either the author or his publisher was in a position 
to offer either of these sweet commodities, in sufficient bulk, 
to quite so many. The best he, the artist, can hope for is to 
anticipate the attacks that will be made on his work and to 
some extent to dull or neutralise them ahead of time by 
explaining the motives and circumstances that made him write 
the way he did. 

With two exceptions (“The Country of the Blind” and 
“Little Sureshot’’), the pieces in this book were originally 
written for The New Yorker. My first encounter with the 
editor of that nervous weekly was in 1927 when I went to 
him looking for employment. I remember nothing of this 
conversation except one remark he made rather gloomily at 
the end when he had hired me to superimpose grammar as 
far as possible on genius. “T don’t give a damn what else 
you do,” he said, “but for God’s sake don’t seduce the con- 
tributots.”’ The final verb he used was shorter, though not 
necessarily uglier, and it was clear that he spoke with the 
memory of some ptevious and painful experience in his mind. 
I still treasure this advice, after nearly twenty years, because 
it was the closest approach to a coherent editorial policy I ever 
discovered, There were style rules governing the serial comma 
and the usage (later happily abandoned) of “‘in’’ instead of 
_“on’? when referring to a street address (“He lived in East 
Fifty-second street, over a saloon.’’) and there were prejudices 
against such practices as whistling in the corridors and single- 
spacing copy, but the writer on the whole was marvellously 
free. 
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I had just come from a newspaper where it was possible to 
speak unfavourably of practically nothing except the climate 
and the Democratic Party, and this new atmosphere, as 
challenging as the view from a high window, may have gone 
somewhat to my childish head. For the first ten years of my 
employment, in fact, I have no recollection of praising any- 
thing, and the vigour and profanity of my dispraise were 
unusual, though, I’m embarrassed to say in retrospect, not 
especially interesting considered on any other terms. 

The selections here are taken almost entirely from my second 
decade on The New Yorker. J like to think that the judgments 
expressed in them are somewhat sounder and more temperate, 
and that God has been called in only when some mote sub- 
stantial authority was needed to bolster an opinion, or to lend 
verisimilitude to the quoted conversation of a wicked age. 
I am aware, however, that many critics will still find certain 
estimates unduly severe and the manner of their expression, 
if not godless, at least excessive in view of the fact that the 
people discussed have sinned only against art, if they have 
sinned at all. These observers may be right. I can only say 
that if they are, liberty for the boy has persisted as licence in 
the man. I was emancipated by a slick, fifteen-cent magazine. 
I am only what it made me, no better than my source. 

The author of every collection such as this has been irritated 
and dismayed to find himself identified in the reviews as a 
member of something called “The New Yorker School”’. It is 
a handy classification but also, I should say, both lazy and 
preposterous. It is time, I think, that someone pointed out 
that there is no such thing as a typical New Yorker writer and 
that the real secret of the magazine’s success has been the 
amazing catholicity of its taste and the wide range of style, 
technique, and attitude that can be found in almost every issue. 
In spite of this obvious fact, such wildly divergent writers as 
James Thurber, John O’Hara, S. J. Perelman, Arthur Kober, 
Sally Benson, Clarence Day, and Dorothy Parker have all been 
identified over and over as that mystic norm, the perfect single 
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expression of The New Yorker manner and its supercilious 
approach to life. When I published a previous collection in 
1937, the same thing was said of me, though the adjective was 
not “perfect’”’, and I have very little hope of avoiding it this 
time. I would only like to remark, as emphatically as possible, 
that in my opinion it is nonsense. If I am typical, then so is 
E. B. White, and it follows that we write alike. There is no 
literary condition that could seem happier to me, but unfortu- 
nately we don’t. Thete is just nothing in it at all. 

The rest I have to say about this book is more specific. 
The parodies are, I guess, my favourites because it is a form 
I like. Successful parody demands a good many things from 
a writer: it should be funny, as a piece of humorous writing, 
even to those who haven’t read the book and are therefore 
unfamiliar with the style being imitated or the plot satirised; 
it should contain a certain amount of real criticism of what 
the author is saying as well as his manner of saying it; and it 
should be pitched so little above (or below) the key of the 
original that an intelligent critic, on being read passages from 
both, might be honestly confused. Broad parody, or burlesque, 
is a tiresome and childish exercise. In some cases, it represents 
no mote than a dull joke played on an extravagantly bad writer 
by a professional humourist, usually somewhat past his prime; 
in others, it is a highly dubious method of kidding an author 
by selecting his most obvious mannerisms and harping on 
them relentlessly; in still others, it is simply an ill-advised 
attack by a man with no talent on one who'has. Anyway, it 
is always painful. 

Acceptable parody requires not only a decently accurate 
ear, which implies that the parodist shall have at least a read- 
able style of his own, but it also needs some comic invention, 
and a good deal of industry, since the only way to write like 
another man is to read him until sentences indistinguishable 
from his begin to form themselves automatically in your mind. 
This requires a lot of reading and, to take two examples from 
this book, there are passages from Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
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Remarque that will linger crazily in my head long after I’ve 
forgotten where I got them from or why. Finally, I’d like to 
say that, in general, real parodies are not written on grotesque 
books. For one thing, it would be superfluous since they are 
parodies to begin with, and for another, there is no particular 
entertainment in it for the writer, since intelligent criticism 
prefers to have something rational to criticise. I claim no 
extraordinary merit for the parodies printed here—I think one 
or two of them are pretty good, but I know damn well they 
aren’t Beerbohm. I would just like to point out that I found 
them harder and more rewarding to do than anything else. 

The eight stories about Fire Island are a memorial to a 
series of extraordinarily happy summers. I don’t know whether 
it is customary for an author to quote from his own subsequent 
pages, but the following, taken from the reflections of a 
character in them, probably sums up as well as I can the way 
I felt, and always will feel, about the place: 

I guess I really like it here better than any place in the world, 
he thought, and for the moment his delight in Fire Island, in this 
one place where life could be slowed to the almost forgotten tempo 
of childhood, seemed as much as he could bear. The distance from 
New York, by train and boat, was only fifty terrestrial miles, but 
in Spirit it was enormous. You ate and slept in the dark, untidy little 
houses that lay along the dunes between the sea and the bay, but most 
of your life was spent on the loveliest beach in the East, a narrow, 
sunny shelf that ran thirty miles along the Atlantic, from Babylon 
to Quogue, and here you just lay in the sun, and all the staggering 
complexity of your relations with others, the endless, hopeless book- 
keeping of your personal morality with too many people, could be 
put aside for a little while. It was a state of wonderful irresponsibility, 
a time in which you belonged to nobody but yourself, on which there 
were no immediate claims from the world. 

I don’t know whether the stories are good or bad as fiction, 
but they were written in a mood of remembered affection and 
pleasure, and I am glad that they can be kept in this more or 
less permanent form. 
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The drama reviews (a drama crite is something else—a 
scholar and historian of the theatre, busily relating its parts 
to the whole, as distant as God) are included, partly because 
I thought they might be entertaining as comments on a special 
sepment of the past, and partly out of pure vanity—as a 
demonstration of my unusual versatility, even as New Yorker 
writers go. With even the slightest encouragement from my 
publisher, it is likely that I would have included a couple of 
Profiles, of which I have written fat too many, perhaps a few 
poems, a tennis department (it was June, 1932, and I was 
worried about whether Vines’ backhand would stand up 
against the Australians at Germantown), and even some 
house advertising of a ruthlessly whimsical nature. As it is, 
in addition to the parodies, the Fire Island series, and the 
drama, this book contains cinema and book reviews, two of 
those lay criticisms of journalism known as The Wayward 
Press, three random pieces of fiction, and a rather lengthy 
section devoted to those editorial paragraphs which, under 
the heading of Notes and Comment, I wrote from December, 
1937, until a few months after Pearl Harbour, when I came 
to realise that getting out a weekly collection of trivia about 
Armageddon was absurdly beyond my talent or inclination. 
It will be noted, incidentally, that the items printed here seem 
to imply an almost total political vacuum on my part during 
the four years of gathering crisis that preceded the war. This 
was not quite the case. More than half the department dealt 
with the uneasy state of the world. I decided to omit these 
paragraphs, partly because they repeated only what everybody 
else was saying, usually far more eloquently, but mostly 
because they were the product of a special emotional state, 
inevitable at the time, but not conducive to the kind of writing 
that can sensibly be reprinted in a book. I’m not sure that 
the pieces 1 have chosen really merit reprinting either, thought 
produced under the pressure of a weekly deadline being apt 
to suffer from a certain sweet disorder in the head, but I am 
rather fond of a lot of them and, as I said at the beginning 
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of this paragraph, they testify to a versatility that I consider 
rather imposing, 

Harold Ross, the editor of The New Yorker, is a man of 
many singular obsessions, and high among them is an idea 
that no writer ever tuens out half the work he could if he’d 
just keep his mind on his typewriter and off the irtelevant 
considerations of his private life. An extension of this mania 
is that no writer ever writes half what he claims he does. 
It is over his violent dissent, then, that I’d like to say finally 
that the contents of this book represent what strike me as 
the best out of a little more than a million wotds (he will be 
a son of a bitch if it’s a line over seven hundred thousand) 
that [have tuned out for his magazine in the past twenty yeats. 
I am astonished and rather saddened on the whole that so 
little in the end seemed to me presentable out of so much 
(well, there war another book, but only two pieces in it that 
Pd cate to keep) and J can only hope that the next ten years 
will yield a little mote, at perhaps a slightly lower cost on 
an ageing mind and spirit. 

Woxcorr Grers 
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eS presumably with a gardenia in his buttonhole, sat 
down last week at the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, each of whose one 
hundred and fifty-seven members has to write a million dollars’ 
worth of insurance a year to remain in good standing. Accord- 
ing to a committee report, “the largest buyers of life insurance, 
while not decreasing, have become less acceptable to the 
companies because of degenerative diseases aggravated among 
them by business pressure’. In brief, the same holy zeal that 
makes a man an appetising prospect also withers him away, 
secretly and relentlessly, like a worm in an apple. Sometimes 
it must be hard for an underwriter to believe that there is a 
God, and that He is just. 

December 25, 1937 


WE wonder how closely tragedy and rapture balance for 
the average child at Christmas. The lovely things—the 
excitement and insomnia, the stocking shapeless with mystery, 
the tree trimmed and lit—are as familiar as ‘““The Night Before 
Christmas’’. The heartbreak is less easily recalled, but at the 
time it can outweigh all the rest. We remember, for instance, 
one Christmas when a scheming publisher put out a special 
edition of Treasure Island, disagreeably illustrated in colour, 
and we got three copies of it. It was explained to us, of 
course, that they could all be exchanged, but a child lives in 
an immediate world and anyway he has no faith in the mys- 
terious readjustments of commerce. Those books were a dead 
loss and they ruined our holiday. They were not quite as 
bad, however, as the bulky present—An electric train? A 
printing press?—which for years had always been the most 
magnificent of all and then somehow, one Christmas, was 
basely transmuted into a twenty-dollar gold piece and salted 
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away, as far as we knew, for ever in a bank. Never again 
did we feel quite the same about Christmas, or, for that 
matter, about banks. 

December 25, 1937 


WE were mentioned just once in the late O. O. McIntyre’s 
column: we were seen lunching at the Plaza. Out from the 
many presses poured the mysterious syllables of our name; 
from the East and the South, over the plains and the great 
rivers, from the Dakotas to the Gulf, from Nantucket to the 
Golden Gate, the tidings ran with the sun. Four million 
people—tanchers and farmhands, storekeepers and filling- 
station attendants, housewives and moving-picture actresses 
—read that O. O. McIntyre had seen us lunching at the Plaza. 
The news itself can’t have conveyed much to them. A man 
they had never seen had observed a man they had never even 
heard of, eating his lunch. A good percentage of Mr. 
MclIntyre’s items were as fantastic as that, but it didn’t matter. 
It didn’t even matter that, in pedestrian fact, we had never 
lunched at the Plaza. The effect was a total effect, the truth 
or significance of the detail immaterial, New York had taken 
its final shape for him long before he ever saw the town, and 
the secret of his success was that it had the same shape for 
him that it had for the outlying nation. All that remained for 
him to do when he began to write was to adjust the facts 
to fit the rural dream; not to report the actual metropolis, 
but to confirm the one that already existed in his readers’ 
minds. If the island he wrote about was as implausible as 
Atlantis, it was less important than the comfort and reassurance 
he brought to the men and women who wished passionately to 
believe in the New York they had imagined in Gallipolis. He 
wrote about Atlantis and, by God, she was still afloat. 

February 26, 1938 


OUT of the combined talent of Richard Harding Davis 
and Charles Dana Gibson, at the turn of the century, came 
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the ideal American male. Tall, handsome, energetic, this man 
was the final distillation of all that was most admirable in 
his time. He was sent to the best schools and colleges, where 
he was a prodigious athlete. Graduating, he went either to 
South America to outwit the natives (being the equal in 
mortality and valour of any ten of them), or else into business, 
where, in a little while, he was expounding mysteries to the 
high priests. Politically, he was the foe of upstart notions, 
both foreign and domestic; the stern advocate of an old code 
and an old conscience. In a word, a Republican. A generation 
grew up to believe in this dream and to love it. 

Mr, Richard Whitney, of Groton and Harvard, stroke of 
the crew, lineman on the football team, the man who bid 205 
for Steel while the nation held its breath, the youngest president 
in the history of the New York Stock Exchange, is, of course, 
the perfect expression of the perfect type. When he falters 
in a time of crisis, when it seems clear that even he is not 
infallible, there must be a sense of shock. The American 
superman must not be subject to vicissitudes; he is above 
circumstance, or he is nothing. 

Mr. Whitney’s downfall is a sharp challenge to the writer. 
There has been no literary successor to Mr. Davis’s hero as 
the archetype of the successful American, but now it appears 
that one may be necessary. The youth of this nation must not 
be without an idol and a pattern, and it is possible that the old 
one may be getting out of date. We have no idea what the 
new man, the Van Bibber of 1938, should be like. He may be 
dark and short and near-sighted. He may even conceivably be 
a Democrat. We only know he won’t be a stockbroker. 

March 19, 1938 


THE other night we went to see a revival of The Birth of 
a Nation at a little theatre just off Times Square. The last time 
we saw Mr. Griffith’s masterpiece we were fourteen, and it 
was the greatest moving picture ever made, or ever likely to 
be made. The pretty ushers wore Civil War uniforms, Mae 
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Marsh died beautifully for purity, and when the Klan rode 
out to save Lillian Gish the audience stood up and cheered. 
Last week a new generation hissed the Klan and applauded 
ironically when Miss Gish repulsed the foul mulatto. When 
Miss Marsh escaped her ravisher by jumping off a cliff, and 
the caption said, ““We must not grieve too much for Her 
who found the opal Gates of Death far sweeter than Dis- 
honour”, everybody laughed. We laughed ourself, but the 
old shadows, dim and flickering, troubled us too. There was 
something fourth-dimensional in 1938 looking at 1860 through 
the eyes of 1914. For a little while we were existing simul- 
taneously on three levels of time; suspended, to borrow a 
phrase from the physicists, somewhen in space. Young 
Wallace Reid appeared on the screen; in a minute he was to 
die a hero’s sad but splendid death; but long ago he had 
already died miserably ina sanatorium. We found this garbling 
of the tenses a cold and dizzy experience. In the lobby, eons 
later, we looked at a mirror and saw a stranger, past his prime. 


EVERYTHING that happened last week, it seemed to us, 
carried these sorrowful intimations of mortality. The baseball 
season opened and as usual we read too much about men of 
thirty whose eyes were growing dim, men of thirty-five 
hobbling down into oblivion. Later we went over to some 
tennis courts on the East River and watched Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody practising for the comeback she hopes to make this 
summer. The wind blew in cold from the river, a line of 
barges passed in sttict and melancholy procession, a little rain 
fell, We thought, however, that Mrs. Moody looked just as 
good as ever. Her drives were hard and flat and at the end 
of three sets with J. Gilbert Hall, a spirited antique of forty, 
she seemed far fresher than he was. We were mistaken. Two 
young women, sitting near us on the sidelines, watched fore- 
bodingly. 

“How much do you think she has left?” asked one of 
them. 
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““Well,’’ said the other, “she /ooks all right, but after all, 
goodness, she’s thirty-twol’’ 

We walked back to our apartment, where, if anywhere, we 
might be able to forget how short is life, how imminent the 
gtave. On the table there was a little pile of letters. The top 
one was from a lady in the insurance business, who writes 
to us from time to time. 

“Home,” it began crisply, “is where you fall down in the 
bathtub and break your neck.”’ 

April 30, 1938 


A BURGLAR came to our house last week. Our maid, 
Della, called us when she found him in our bedroom—a smal] 
drunken man, blurry with whiskers, who had evidently spent 
the night before lying down in a place where there was a 
lot of sawdust. It was obvious that he was unarmed, and no 
one, looking at his mild, astonished face, could have imagined 
him capable of violence. 

“T just happened to be passing,” he said hoarsely. “That’s 
all, friend.”’ 

“He came in the fire escape,” said Della, pointing to the 
open window. “That must have been it, if you ask me.” 

“‘Nobody’s asked you, girlie,’ he said. “You shut up.” 

“Was that how you got in?” we asked. “By the fire 
escape?”’ 

He looked at the fire escape and shook his head won- 
deringly. 

“By God, friend,”’ he said, “I bet that’s how it was.”’ 

Later, when the detectives searched him at the police station, 
they found a celluloid soap dish, a face towel, two lipsticks, 
a nail clipper, and a rusty pair of scissors. A mad pawnbroker 
might have given him a dollar for them all. 

“Rob and kill,’’ he said sardonically when they asked him 
what he did for a living, but it was only drunken bravado. 
We could see that he was bitterly humiliated by such miserable 
loot, Embarrassed ourself because our house had yielded him 
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so shamefully little, we made no charge and, avoiding his eye, 
slunk out of the station house into the deep, concealing night. 
June 2, 1938 


WE walked to the office last week in the interminable rain, 
with the whole town sticking to our back. The wet newspaper 
in our hand said that the downpour was caused by high- 
pressure areas over the Atlantic, or, in lyric afterthought, a 
“Bermuda high’’. This phrase is a striking example of man’s 
ability to comfort himself by giving lovely names to his most 
abject condition. Wet to the marrow on Forty-third Street, 
we thought of ourself romantically as the victim of a Bermuda 
high; five days later we only smiled when Coryza (loveliest 
name of all) claimed us for her own. 

August 6, 1938 


DAY after day Laura Jean Schanze, a rather sinister little 
girl in the Clinton, New Jersey, public school, sat at her desk 
writing down the mistakes her teacher, a Miss Melick, made 
in English. Miss Melick said “poopils’” when she meant 
“pupils” and “arn” when she meant “iron”; once, in an 
unexplained crisis, she exclaimed, “There aren’t no Chinamens 
in here!” In the end Laura Jean’s dark industry was rewarded 
and Miss Melick was dismissed by the school board. This 
episode illuminates a quality we have always felt in little 
gitls—something derisive, watchful, and colder than the 
climate on the moon. For some reason it reminds us of a 
conversation we overheard on a beach the other day. Two 
young ladies, each perhaps fifteen, lay in the sand and talked 
of love. 

“So,” said one of them, “he told me he was giving up 
smoking for me. For me, for God’s sakel He thinks I care 
if he’s stunting his nasty little growth.” 

“They all do,”’ said the other, and the baby gorgons laughed 
together, a silvery music, ancient and terrible. 

Axgust 27, 1938 
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THE other day on a bus we sat behind a Brooklyn baseball 
fan and realised suddenly the bitterness of a cause that is 
always lost. 

“Finally I’m through,”’ he said to his friend, and gave an 
angry laugh. ‘Here we are in seventh place and all the crazy 
bastards do is bunt.’’ 


September 24, 1938 


UP on Fifty-seventh Street, just a few doors east of the club- 
house of the American Women’s Association, there is a teal, 
old-fashioned, prohibition-era clip joint. In a dark cellar room, 
smelling of sour beer and violence, eight gentlemen in their 
shirt-sleeves sit around waiting for suckers; two or three ladies, 
amiable though past their first youth, try to persuade the 
customers to buy them little glasses of orangeade at two 
dollars a throw; the bill, by an economic legerdemain known 
to the underworld, is usually for precisely the amount you 
have in your pocket, although cheques will be accepted (and 
raised) if the boys think you look silly enough. If you are 
inclined to get tough, the ladies hang on to your coat while 
the gentlemen move in, darkly. It is all just the way it used 
to be, all dear and familiar. We are concealing the exact 
address of this fascinating resort on the ground that the police 
might read about it and feel they ought to “‘toss the joint in 
the street”, in the good old phrase. We don’t want the place 
raided. It is probably one of the last in the city and some 
night, when our memories are more than we can bear, we 
might want to drop in and get our ears beaten off just once 
more, for old times’ sake. 

October 15, 1938 


A WHILE ago, in a closet, we came across a complete set 
of the Book of Knowledge—twenty tall, blue books with the 
letters almost worn off their backs. We sat there all afternoon, 
sniffing up dust and knowledge and remembering 1912. We 
read the Book of Knowledge (or Children’s Encyclopedia) 
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first when we were at school—in the school library. It was 
about the only thing to do on a rainy winter afternoon, with 
the snow melting on the hill and the ice too soft for skating 
on the river. Usually there were nine or ten boys, smelling 
wetly, boring through the Condensed Classics, the Wonders 
of Nature and Industry, the Stories of Great Men, and even 
the Little Lessons in French. 

Re-reading them, we came on a picture of a great trans- 
atlantic liner, cleverly split right down the middle so you 
could see the coal bunkers and the engine-rooms and, far 
above, the tiny people, lying in their berths or dancing the 
bunny hug, and we remembered that, in 1912, that had seemed 
to us about as interesting a picture as any artist had ever 
drawn—so much in it to look at. Our memory, however, 
didn’t seem to go back only to 1912. It seemed to split off 
somewhere and be flowing in another direction, like Time in 
a J. B. Priestley play. What else, we wondered, were we 
simultaneously remembering about these books—something 
more immediate and faintly disagreeable, something about 
them that happened only last week, or last year? 

It came to us suddenly, as we leafed through an article on 
the Romance of Rubber. We had read all that only a little 
while ago in Fortune—the same facts, almost the same pictures, 
certainly the same note of superior and high-minded instruc- 
tion. The truth was, we saw in a blinding flash of revelation, 
that the Book of Knowledge had anticipated practically every 
magazine that has been started in the last twenty-five years. 
Here, for instance, was The Comedy of Errors, cut down to a 
page and a half, a feat that would still tax the editors of the 
Reader’s Digest. On another page, an author summed up the 
poets of the nineteenth century and explained that Poe might 
have written more if he’d drunk less, a feat of condensation 
and a moral attitude by no means strange to the Saturday 
Review. Here was a page of Old Masters in full colour, beating 
Coronet by almost a quat-er of a century. Here, finally, the 
industrious child was told how she could make an amusing 
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hat right out of the vegetables in her mothet’s garden, an 
article that prophesied not only Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and 
Mademoiselle, but also a fashion. The publishing business, we 
thought, putting the bold books reverently away, doesn’t 
change or improve; it just splits up, like the protozoa in a 
test tube. 

October 29, 1938 


THE gradual collapse of the Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
football teams has been a sad thing for us to watch, along with 
the increasing intricacy of football generally. Once it was a 
simple test of strength which invariably demonstrated that 
eleven young gentlemen could always shove an equal number 
of people of mixed ancestry off the field. Then football 
developed the forward pass and other nonsense, and slowly 
the supremacy of the Big Three came to an end. We are not 
exactly sure how this happened. It may have been that our 
native aristocracy went down because they scorned forward 
passing as a form of foreign trickery, like dancing the tango, 
and simply preferred to push forward like men, until it was 
too late. Or it may have been that the Anglo-Saxon intelligence 
in its purest form is inferior to the Slav or Latin when it comes 
to quick and devious thinking. Anyway, the day came when 
there was no longer any reason to believe that a Yale man 
was swifter or stronger or more cunning than anybody else. 
A bitter day, friends, with the air full of old dreams, like 
falling leaves. 

November 12, 1938 


AT 4.20 p.M. on Wednesday, June 15th, we discovered that 
for the first time in our memory our affairs were in exact 
financial balance. We owed nobody in the world a cent; 
nobody owed us. In spite of the moralists, this is a cold and 
lonely state, normally possible only to newborn babies and 
bums beyond repair. All other men that day were creditors 
or debtors to the profit system—each one bound to his fellows 
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by the same vital property interest, each one part of the same 
interlocking community. We alone were outside the pale, an 
economic pariah, strange and unwanted. Murmuring good-bye 
to the happy bankrupt in the next office, a man whose finances 
are a matter of strong personal interest to almost every man, 
woman, and child on Manhattan Island, we went up to De 
Pinna’s and charged three suits we didn’t need at all. 


June 25, 1938 


SCIENCE, never content to let well enough alone, is now 
at work on a scheme by which a man might have a child ten 
thousand years after his death. This indelicate miracle would 
be accomplished by keeping the male cell in a state of sus- 
pension and would merely require that posterity find a young 
lady willing to have a child by a man old enough to be anthra- 
cite. The commendable purpose of this, says the Times, 
would be to preserve “‘the talents of future Newtons, Shake- 
speares, and Beethovens for all generations to come’’. The 
result, we fear, might not be quite so fortunate. The race is 
still evolving, and it is probable that the perfect man ten 
thousand years from now will look as different from Robert 
Taylor as Mr. Taylor himself varies from the Neanderthal 
ideal. We respectfully suggest that the whole project be 
abandoned, out of deference to the feelings of some unknown 
gitl of 11940 who may otherwise be in for a rather peculiar 
experience. 

December 3, 1938 


WE had lunch with an actor last Wednesday and it was 
one of the most unsettling experiences we can remember. 
What telephoning went on, a new handset brought to the 
table almost before he’d finished with the old one, what 
tender messages written on scraps of paper and carried by 
the waiter to beautiful women eating mixed green salads, 
what waves and bows and little visits round the room. It was 
like trying to talk to a man in a high wind. 
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““What’s the matter with your”? we asked him finally. 
““What’s the idea of all the é/an?”’ 

He smiled at Mrs. Tiffany Saportas and blew a kiss to Mrs. 
Jules Brulatour, who was wearing her Balenciaga black crépe 
and the skins of several small animals. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he murmured vaguely. “What did 
you say?” 

“Never mind,”’ we replied, “the hell with it,’ and pushing 
our baba au rhum in his lap, we went up to Central Park to 
look at the bears. 


January 7, 1939 


A PSYCHIATRIST at Bellevue has announced the cure 
of a young woman who came in there explaining that she didn’t 
exist. “There is neither time nor space where I am,”’ she said. 
“There is no beginning and no end.” The doctors gave her 
metrazol, a drug causing intolerable fear followed by con- 
vulsions, and now she’s all right, or at any rate aware that 
she’s alive. In its small way, we think, this story is symbolic, 
demonstrating how passionately science hates a vacuum and 
to what lengths it will go to fill one up. There was silence 
and ingenious men produced the radio; there was ignorance 
and they gave us the moving picture; there was a young 
woman who had attained what appeared to be a state of perfect 
tranquillity and they frightened her into convulsions. 


January 21, 1939 


MYSTERIOUS sounds came from the sky over Brooklyn, 
and Supreme Court judges, housewives, scientists, and cops 
hurried out into the street to read the portents. There were 
many tumours. It was an earthquake (Long Island slipping 
back under the sea); it was the Brooklyn Edison Company 
(conceivably engineering a merger); it was the mutter of the 
aurora borealis, or a tidal wave, or, according to a radio man, 
just ‘‘an oblate ellipsoidal sound shell, formed by colder 
temperatures in the higher atmosphere’. None of these 
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explanations stood up under investigation and the mystery, 
as we write, remains in pure form, with one man’s guess as 
good as the next. We approve of this, having an old-fashioned 
taste for miracles and a passion for #o¢ having everything 
explained in a reasonable and orderly manner. The sound 
you heard that night, ladies and gentlemen, may have been the 
rumble of juggernaut or the drums of jeopardy. Or it may 
just have been God clearing his throat. 

January 21, 1939 


WE wandered down the hall the other afternoon, a vacant 
man, just bound for the water-cooler. From a transom on 
our left came a voice, brisk and impatient at the telephone. 
“Listen,” it said. “Just try to get this straight. All I want 
to know is how many volts this electric eel can generate. 
Never mind the rest of it; just give me his voltage.” A 
very good question, too, we thought, and went on our way. 
Outside another room two office boys, bearing important 
dispatches, had stopped to argue about matters closer to their 
hearts. “Lou Nova would knock his ears off,’ said one. 
‘““He’d moider him, that’s all.’’ “Yeahr’’ said the other con- 
temptuously. ‘“Who did he ever beat? Farr. Barlund. Them 
bums.”’ “Bums is right, sonny,” we murmured, and still 
walked on. At the water-cooler a gentle, smallish man we'd 
never seen before was talking to one of the proof-readers. 
“If I were you,” he was saying, “I wouldn’t try the sweet 
peas. Personally I’ve never had much luck with peas. The 
damn birds just dig them up.”’ We had our drink and started 
back along the hall. Passing the file room, we could hear a 
young lady speaking softly to her telephone: ‘Hello, Harry? 
Meet you the same place around six? O.K. ’Bye.”’ There it 
all is, we thought as we finally settled back at our desk: a little 
work, a little play, a little sorrow, a little love. Our world 
suddenly seemed to us compact and safe—reassuringly per- 
manent, reasonably safe from invasion, like a novel by E. M. 
Delafield. We were sitting there contentedly when a shadow 
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fell across our typewriter. It was the window-washer, skirting 
the awful gap between our window and the next, a clear drop 
below him of eighteen stories, nothing above him but his 
God. He greeted us pleasantly through the pane, but our 
mood was gone. No man can continue to believe in isolation 
when strange faces peer in his windows; no man can look at 
a window-washer, separated from eternity merely by a leather 
strap, and dream all men are safe. 


January 28, 1939 


HYPOCHONDRIA, the fear of coming unstuck at the 
seams, can bring her slaves to curious ends. We know a man 
who has imagined for years that certain parts of his body 
were getting numb. Sometimes it would be an ear, sometimes 
an atm, sometimes he would just feel rather numb all over. 
He seldom woke up in the morning without pinching himself 
vigilantly to see if and where the enemy had been busy over- 
night. The other day, in a rare mood of abstraction, he got 
up and dressed without thinking about it at all. He had 
finished lacing his shoes when the awful truth came to him: 
he had no feeling whatever in the toes of his right foot; there 
was only a sense of pressure and deadly cold. He was already 
at the telephone, dialling the doctor, when his wife came into 
the room. She knew him and she knew the absent, horrified 
look on his face. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?’ she asked. “Who are you 
calling?’’ 

“Doctor,” he said briefly. ‘“Foot’s gone.” 

““What?”’ she said. 

“Foot’s gone,’’ he repeated impatiently. “No feeling in it.” 

“Have you looked at it?” she asked. 

“Don’t need to,” he said. “Damn it, now you’ve made me 
dial the wrong number.”’ 

“Why don’t you just take off your shoe anyway, and see?” 
she said gently. 

He looked at her without hope, but nevertheless he took 
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off his shoe. When he threw it on the floor, a half-dollar 
fell out and rolled across the rug. We regret to say that this 
experience has done him no good whatever. 

February 18, 1939 


FOUR is almost the perfect age to be. Three is still dazed 
by too much new experience, and scepticism begins at five. 
The four-year-old, however, is just old enough to appreciate 
the remarkable world and just too young to be irked by the 
laws of probability. For the last time in his life, he is in a 
state of absolute faith. We thought up this dubious proposition 
because of a story a young mother told us not so long ago. 
Her cat, Morris, she said, had been in poor health for some 
time, and at last she decided to take him to a veterinarian. 
She explained this to her son, trying to put everything in the 
simplest terms. 

“Morris is sick, dear,”’ she said. ‘‘He has to go to the cat 
doctor.”’ 

“The cat doctor,’ he repeated with surprise and pleasure. 
“You mean another cat?”’ 


April 15, 1939 


A DARK man came to our office the other day on a 
singular errand. He wanted somebody to address one thousand 
women at lunch-time on Trends in American Humour. We 
were sotry we couldn’t oblige him, but for one thing we seldom 
address anybody at lunch except to ask for the butter, and for 
another it is our conviction that a solitary man lunching with 
a thousand women is an object of such extraordinary comedy 
that any conversation from him would be superfluous. 

We don’t, as a matter of fact, know very much about trends 
in American humour. Our contemporary, the New Masses, 
says that, as a nation, we are growing away from the old lusty 
political humour of such men as Artemus Ward and Bill Nye 
and approaching something Gallic, disassociated, and effete, 
Such anzmia is dangerous, it adds, and will merge eventually 
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into Fascism. Impressed by this thought, we investigated our 
library and found a book by Artemus Ward. The first piece 
in it began: 


My nabors is mourn harf crazy on the new fangled idear 
about Sperrets. Sperretooul Sircles is held nitely & 4 or 5 
long hared fellers has settled here and gone into the sperret 
bizniz excloosively. A atemt was made to git Mrs. A. Ward 
into the Sperret bizniz but the atemt faled. 


Thirty subsequent pages of Mr. Ward’s work (and we are 
prepared to bet a new hammer and sickle that that is more 
Artemus Ward than has been read by anybody down at the 
New Masses) failed to show anything more political than that, 
and we gave him up, as we did Bill Nye, whose style is a 
little simpler but just as lusty. 

The whole experience, in fact, left us about where we were 
as far as humorous trends go. If we ever do decide to 
address a thousand munching ladies, we shall have to tell 
them that the only trend we have been able to observe con- 
cerns the humourist himself. In the past tea years he has 
grown increasingly harried and defensive, increasingly certain 
that the minute he lifts his foolish head the hot-eyed crew will 
be after him, denouncing him as the mouthpiece of reaction, 
the feeble dupe of the Fascist cultural penetration. It is a 
dog’s life, girls, we shall tell them; just stick to your gifte 
shoppes. 

June 35 1939 


THE children, in spite of Wordsworth, are the gloomy ones, 
harbouring no intimations of immortality. We have just been 
reading three of the prize-winning poems in the annual com- 
petition for laureate of the New York City school system, and 
hell, friends, is what lies about these growing girls and boys. 
Miss Jocelyn Nafe, who took first prize, plumbs the lowest 


depths, singing in part: 
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They will call me unholy and blot my eyes 
Too soon with the pennies that Charon demands. 


There is a lot, however, to be said for Esther Kaufman: 


They have left no mark behind but the tears in the dust 
And the heavy trail to the mirage. 


And also for Irving Titel, who settles the darkest subject 
in his poem called “The Shell”. “War will come,’’ he says 
bleakly, “and men will die.”’ 

We have no real idea what makes these children so sad 
except that, in youth, there always seems to be an inverse 
ratio between literary gloom and personal felicity. Our first 
poem was called “The Spy’’ and we can remember the opening 
lines: 


Against a grim, gtey wall he stands, 
And lines of dread in his pale face lie. 


This was the spring we first put on long pants—white 
flannel ones, with a blue-and-white blazer—and we wete 
having the time of our life. 

June 10, 1939 


OUR four-year-old son has made up a song, or a chant, 
or a poem, or something that he sings every evening in his 
bathtub. It goes on practically for ever, like the Old Testa- 
ment, and we have been able to copy down only part of it, 
but even this fragment seems to us one of the handsomest 
literary efforts of the year, as well as another proof that children 
ate the really pure artists, with complete access to their 
thoughts and no foolish reticence. It is sung entirely on one 
note except that the voice drops on the last word in every line. 
We reprint it here because seldom, we think, has the vision 
of any heart’s desire been put down so explicitly: 
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He will just do nothing at all, 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 

And when they speak to him, he will not answer them, 
Because he does not cate to. 

He will stick them with spears and put them in the garbage. 
When they tell him to eat his dinner, he will just laugh at them, 
And he will not take his nap, because he does not care to. 
He will not talk to them, he will not say nothing, 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 

He will go away and play with the Panda. 

He will not speak to nobody because he doesn’t have to. 
And when they come to look for him they will not find him, 
Because he will not be there. 

He will put spikes in their eyes and put them in the garbage, 
And put the cover on. 

He will not go out in the fresh air or eat his vegetables 

Or make wee-wee for them, and he will get as thin as a marble. 
He will not do nothing at all. 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 


July 1, 1939 


WE sat high up in the grandstand at the Louts-Galento fight, 
next to a solitary and drunken Negro in a checked suit—two 
bats holding on to a rafter. 

“Are you from Philadelphia, friend?’’ he asked us during 
the second preliminary. 

“No,” we said. “Right here in New York.’ 

“Well, personally I am a Philadelphia coloured man,” he 
said. “I got the other piece of my railroad ticket right here 
in my pocket if you care to look it over.” 

He said the same thing several times and there was always 
something scary and urgent in his voice, as if he knew he would 
lose his identity if he didn’t keep insisting on it. We understood 
him a little, because a big fight has always seemed to us an 
alarming place for anyone to be. There is a strong, single, 
fierce, and somewhat discreditable emotion, and every man is 
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apt to seem a stranger and an enemy. It is a lonely (though 
exciting) time, and is comforting to be able to talk to another 
home-town boy. We were sorry we couldn’t help him out by 
coming from Philadelphia. 

Jaly 8, 1939 


OUR heroine last week was Mrs. Joseph Cornelius Rathborne, 
who spent five exasperating hours in a captive parachute a 
hundred feet above the ground out at the World’s Fair. Off- 
hand we can’t think of a more embarrassing situation for a 
Jady than to find herself sitting on a tilted board with a gentle- 
man, beneath a comic parachute that won’t come down. All 
the essence of nightmare is in it, all the intolerable blend of 
peril and absurdity—ten thousand people watching while she 
tries with uneasy dignity to keep from sliding on to her 
escort’s lap, ten thousand watching while the life nets are 
spread and the ambulance comes clanging through the crowd. 
Arbitrarily selected by fate for this strange indignity, the lady 
kept her poise. 

“T don’t mean to criticise,’’ she remarked to her rescuers at 
one point, “but get me out of here.”’ 

We can’t remember a nicer example of breeding triumphant 
on the scaffold. We would like to call this indomitable young 
woman to the attention of Ernest Hemingway. If we’ve ever 
seen the quality of grace under pressure he admires so much 
exemplified in a human soul, this was it. 


July 22, 1939 


IN its July issue (3 lbs., 244 pp., $2), Fortune, or the Radio 
City Charivari, makes a gigantic and lyric attempt to interpret 
the city for the benefit of visitors to the Fair. From the 
Battery to farthest Harlem, from the gathered cables under 
the street to the mast of the Empire State Building, from the 
gay bordello (page 48) to Thomas Lamont’s quiet door 
(page 82), its employees have run like mice—asking questions, 
taking pictures, getting in the way, finding out what everybody 
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makes (Harry Faber, taxi-driver 37046, makes $27 a week; 
Abercrombie & Fitch make $170,000 a year). 

Here, the editors say, is a “‘man-sized view’’ of the metropolis. 
It is much more than that: it is the God-sized view—the 
Promised Land in Technicolor, with a full report of real- 
estate values and earnings. There have never been such 
photographs; there has never been such prose. Walt Whitman 
is dead; the authors of the Old Testament are long dead; 
Milton, Dante, Shakespeare, Dickens, all dead; MacLeish in 
the Library of Congress; but their spirits meet and muse 
together: 

“Each of the meaningless number is alone. Each is different. 
Each came from a different place to the same house; from the 
same place to different houses. On the way it was different. 
The hunger was different. The love was different. The need 
for money was different and was satisfied differently. The 
Image of Man is one who leans on the railing of a deck to 
stare for the first time at his own Image rising incredibly 
from the harbour.”’ 

Harlots, bankers, cab-drivers, publishers, Negroes, cops— 
see how they eat, sleep, work, copulate, and die. So many 
tons of steel, so many miles of pipe and tunnel, so many 
schools, restaurants, office buildings, hospitals, and graves— 
find out what dreamer planned these monuments, how much 
they’re worth a cubic foot. All here, all in Fortune. 

“They are drawing 1,500,000 kilowatts of electricity from 
Albany, from Harlem, from the straining boilers on the dark 
bank of the East River in the early winter night. What are 
they doing with all this light behind windows?”’ Hello, Walt 
Whitman. 

“In their own Image men are hungry and want to be fed; 

‘they are dirty and wish to be clean...’ Hello, John the 
Baptist. 

“In the dawn when the wind is clean and the moon falling; 
and a tug, a a ghost, glides over the harbour, 
sighing in her engines . . .”’ Hello, John Masefield. 
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“Let us abandon mere numbers; let us grapple with em- 
pires.”’ Hello, Henry Robinson Luce. 

Step right up and get your quintessence of Manhattan, 
folks. Only two bucks for the lowdown on human aspira- 
tions. 


July 22, 1939 


THE challenger had been knocked down five times when 
the bell rang ending the second round, and hardly anyone 
believed he’d come out for the third. It must have been a 
tense moment in Detroit; we were tense ourself as we listened 
to our radio. Suddenly, however, the tumult at the ringside 
was magically stilled, and the Voice of God spoke, calmly. 
“T am reminded,” it observed with bloodcurdling refinement, 
“of something once said by Ralph Waldo Emerson.” The 
remark thus attributed to Mr. Emerson had to do with better 
mousetraps, and the speaker went on to say that in his opinion 
it was also applicable to the products of the hat company he 
happened to be representing. He finished and turned the 
microphone back to the announcer at the ringside, but the 
fight was never the same to us after that. We couldn’t get 
our mind off the Sage of Concord. “Keep away from him, 
Emerson!” we kept whispering as the coloured man shuffled 
in, a mousetrap in either hand. 

September 30, 1939 


RUBY KEELER is divorcing Al Jolson just because he 
kept on telling her she was stupid. There was a kind of 
pathetic eloquence about Miss Keeler’s testimony. “He would 
sneer at me whenever I opened my mouth,” she said. “When 
I gave an opinion on any subject, he would say, ‘Oh, so you 
know all about that, too!’”’ Mr. Jolson, she added, would 
also get up from the dinner table when his guests began to 
bore him and go sneering off to bed, leaving her to grapple 
with them single-handed. In reply to these charges, the 
comedian merely remarked that he still considered Miss Keeler 
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the most wonderful girl in the world, though dumb. Seldom, 
we think, has the essential history of a marriage been put 
down so clearly or so convincingly. We can hear Miss Keeler 
producing her considered opinions on various subjects at the 
breakfast table; we can imagine Mr. Jolson tossing in his bed, 
trying to figure out how so much beauty could harbour so 
much misinformation. We have always done our best to keep 
out of other people’s emotional difficulties, but it hurts us to 
see one of the perfect romances of our time ruined because 
of two foolish misconceptions. Almost all men since Adam, 
Miss Keeler, have dreamed of going to bed in the middle of 
their wives’ remarks about current topics. It was no more 
than some quality of superior determination, some extra iron 
in the soul, that enabled Mr. Jolson actually to get there. 
There is no teal occasion, Mr. Jolson, to be disturbed by the 
cultured conversation of your wife. You can be quite sure 
she’s thinking of something else all the time. If you could 
look inside her head, you might easily be scared to death, 
but we'll bet anything you like you wouldn’t be bored. 


January 6, 1940 


WE were lying in bed the other morning, trying to remember 
the words to “Margie”, when the telephone rang and the 
voice of an educated woman asked to speak to our secretary. 
Since our secretary is also the cook and apt to be busy, we 
asked if we’d do. The voice was clearly not accustomed to 
talking to the kind of people who answer their own telephones, 
but we got the facts out of her. 

“Well,”’ she said doubtfully, “this is Mr. S.’s secretary. 
Mr. S. would like to know whether to wear black or white 
tie at the China Dinner.”’ 

We had never heard of Mr. S. or the China Dinner and we 
were, as we've said, busy with our memories. 

“Kimonos,”’ we told her shortly. “Everybody’s wearing 
kimonos.”’ 

““Goodness!”’ she said. ‘I don’t think Mr. S. realises that.”’ 
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“You'd better tell him then,” we said, and hung up. Ina 
way, lying there, we were pleased with the whole conversation. 
Our only regret was that we’d never know what Mr. S. did 
wear to the China Dinner. We thought about it off and on 
all morning. 

Febraary 10, 1940 


FOR more than three years we have been watching a very 
bothersome and heroic struggle in the publishing world—Life 
magazine trying to figure out a way to print a picture of a 
living, breathing woman with absolutely no clothes on. The 
especial problem of Life, of course, is that everything in it 
has to have the air of a respectable, high-minded commentary 
on America. Life, that is, can’t publish a picture of a woman 
undressed over the caption, ‘Woman Undressed”’. It has to 
Say Something. We are glad to be able to tell you that in 
their issue of February 12th, after years of frustration and 
seventeen million angle shots that almost got there but not 
quite, the editors have finally seen the answer. Like all truly 
gteat things, it was simple. They merely photographed a life 
class at the Yale Art School. This had Yale, it had Art, it 
had Class, it had America; it had everything, including no 
clothes on. It was Life’s dream come true—a girl who had 
shucked (and no fooling) but had done it for her country. 
It was a tremendous relief to us. And a very interesting 
picture, too. 

March 2, 1940 


THE time is very near when the hopeful graduates will 
come down on the town like locusts. Everywhere we go, we 
will meet Most Popular, Most Brilliant, Most Likely to Succeed 
ready to take their places on the larger campus, ready to 
remould the scheme of things a little closer to the ideal of 
Hasty Pudding and Skull and Bones. We will watch their 
young surprise at finding the affairs of the world almost wholly 
administered by the aged and incompetent. Over the cocktails, 
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we will meet their speculative eyes, noting our thinning hair, 
our bifocals, our tendency to dwell too lovingly on prehistoric 
times. We will try to preserve a wise, sympathetic, and 
patental attitude, but it will be uphill work. We're going to 
feel that they’re thinking of taking up the matter of our 
pension with the dean. 
May 11, 1940 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, a poet and thinker of our time, 
went to court last week to complain about some pigs who 
lived in a pigsty near him up around Nyack. “It has become 
oppressive,” said Mr. Anderson sourly, threatening to close 
up his house and move somewhere else unless the pigs were 
restrained legally. We don’t know what to make of all this. 
In the first place, if we remember, Mr. Anderson left New 
York a few years ago because he said he disliked Times Square 
and admired nature. It is our contention on this point that 
if a man, and especially a poet, wants to get back to nature, 
he ought to get all the way back; he has no business picking 
and choosing—accepting birds and flowers, rejecting pigs. In 
the second place, a poet can operate practically anywhere, 
whereas a pig is physically and legally limited to open country, 
and we're not sure that Mr. Anderson has any moral right to 
dispossess a pig in order to write poetry, or even that it’s a 
very sound practice economically, a pig these days probably 
being just about as useful as a poem. In the third place, we 
can’t help feeling that the creative artist in America has softened 
up a lot since the great New England days. We can imagine 
Thoreau writing an essay about a pig or Emerson beating one 
over the skull if it happened to annoy him; we can’t imagine 
even old Bronson Alcott getting the law on one. 
August 24, 1940 


WE closed the grey house on the beach last week with 
the same feeling we have each year. It is always very sad 
to go. The last time the coloured umbrellas and the chil- 
dren’s toys are brought up from the beach and packed to 
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go to town is the most melancholy of our annual domestic 
rites. It always seems too soon to be going back to the city. 
The air has an edge in September, but most of the time the 
sky is washed a pale, clear blue and the water is warmer 
than it was in June. At night the driftwood fire still keeps 
the living room a bright and cheerful place in spite of the 
autumn wind off the ocean; it is a better fire than the ones we'll 
lay in New York—functional, not decorative, lit specifically 
to keep people warm. 

It is always much too soon to be going back. Our excursions 
along the hard, wet sand at the margin of the tide have taken 
us five miles west to Fire Island Light and east as far as the 
colony of nudists, wild and shy as deer among their dunes, 
but there are wonders beyond these that we planned to see 
but somehow never did. Before the end of summer we meant 
to ride a surfboard in on the smooth, high-breaking waves 
ot to hire a boat and fish for tuna out on the misty rim. We 
never did these things either; we never even reached that 
perfect shade of brown—something between the Emperor 
Jones and Sitting Bull—we could have had in just another week. 

Theoretically, after spending three months in such a happy 
vacuum, we ought to be glad to get back to town and down 
to work. We aren’t. As we came out up of Penn Station on to 
Eighth Avenue last Monday, it struck us that the old town 
had never looked worse. The idea of getting down to the 
office in the morning to bat out a living for our loved ones 
had seldom seemed more dismal or absurd. 

September 14, 1940 


OUR favourite sentence of the week, madly enough, turns 
up on page 301 of the 1941 Social Register, otherwise a moder- 
ately dull book. “‘Giblin Miss Jane L,”’ it says. “Married at 
Greenwich Ct Little Mr. Rob’t Forsyth.” Even though we 
have figured out by now what the Register had on its mind, 
we still like it. It has just the right cool and patronising note, 
almost as if the fashionable editors were thinking out loud. 
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Little Mr. and Mrs. Rob’t Forsyth, may we offer you our 
belated congratulations? 
November 30, 1940 


EVERY now and then something turns up in the papers 
that leaves us out ona limb. A week ago Monday, for instance, 
the Post carried a story headed ‘‘Kiki Roberts Found in Gutter; 
Legs Diamond’s Moll Taken to Bellevue.’ It was a moral 
and instructive little piece, demonstrating that girls who fool 
around with huods generally wind up in the psychopathic 
ward if not on a slab, and the reporter gave it the old ben 
hecht. “‘Her story these last years follows the norm,”’ he 
wrote gloomily. ‘Honky-tonks on the Lower East Side, in 
the Bronx, over in Brooklyn. A room in a cheap hotel. No 
publicity. There was one other fact of moment in her admission 
to Bellevue. Attaches stated her age as 34.’ Reading this 
sermon, we remembered Calvin Coolidge, who once, in his 
Autobiography, summed up all morality in six quiet words: 
“Unless men live right they die.”’ Altogether, in fact, we were 
a better man until we got hold of the Post on Tuesday and 
found a brief note to the effect that the lady in Bellevue was 
not Kiki Roberts at all but simply an actress who happened 
to be in an agreeable mood and probably would have told the 
Post man she was Lizzie Borden if it had occurred to her. Miss 
Roberts, as far as anybody seems to know, has never been in 
a gutter in her life. Personally, we are back right where we 
started, convinced that the life of a gangster’s moll usually 
follows a very attractive pattern—rooms in the best hotels, 
plenty of publicity, and, at the end, a happy old age surrounded 
by admiring children agape to hear about the night the 
Dutchman got his. 

March 22, 1941 


THE man from Bobbink & Atkins came the other day to 
look at our back yard and see what could be done to make 
it rejoice and blossom like the rose. He is the annual harbinger 
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at out house, this first bobbink. After him will come the bulbs 
and the seeds and the fertiliser, and after them the women of 
the family on their knees in the brief sunlight, planting and 
dreaming. We go through this every year, and every year 
we meet the same sad, old defeat. The good earth is spread 
very thin on Manhattan, a film on the granite, and although 
the grass and flowers spring up overnight, they quickly wither 
away because they haven’t any roots. And the fowls of the 
air also devour some up, and the ginger cat in het modesty 
covers some with earth and they die. It is all very Biblical, 
closely following the Gospel according to St. Matthew, XIII, 
3-8. The seed we sow in New York is doomed and we know 
it, but each new spring we plant and pray again. Bobbink, 
bobbink, spink, spank, spink. 

April 12, 1941 


WE went to the circus on opening night, and we’re damned 
if we know just what to make of it. The tanbark, as you’ve 
probably read, has turned a lovely blue; the roustabouts have 
been dressed up like little Dutch boys, their pale, tough 
Brooklyn faces springing in amazement from their dainty 
blouses; the big parade that used to blare and prance around 
the ring glides by on rubber wheels, Mother Bel Geddes’ 
Nursery Rhymes gliding by, cushioned on air and whimsy; 
the Black Jaguar and the Berber Lion snarl from a chromium 
jungle, bathed in a cold, artistic light; merrily beats the 
streamlined drum. We don’t know exactly what seemed wrong 
to us at the Garden this year. It is probably captious to say 
that the stern, metallic beauty of functional design has no 
place in a circus or that Albertina Rasch girls look out of place 
on elephants. All we do know is that the symbol, the essence 
of the whole performance isn’t a beautiful, yellow-haired girl 
on a high-stepping white horse, as it was when we were young. 
It is a handful of blue sawdust sifting gently through the 
fingers of an air-conditioned ape. 

April 19, 1941 
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WHEN we got on the elevator to go home the other night, 
we were just behind a pretty girl from this office. With herthere 
was a young man, a stranger to us but clearly a suitor and 
clearly in the middle of a conversation which gave hima certain 
gtave pleasure. He seemed to be talking about her eyes. 

“‘No,”’ he said, in the tone of one who has given his subject 
a good deal of thought. “‘They’re not really blue. They're 
sort of blue, but I wouldn’t say——”’ 

The young woman looked at us nervously, and we gave 
her a rather ugly leer. 

“Don’t be silly,’ she said, in an off-hand though agitated 
way. “They're just grey.” 

“Qh, nol” he said, horrified. “‘Not grey. But it isn’t blue, 
either. I think Id say they’re more, you know, lavender.” 

Obviously he would have been glad to pursue this interesting 
subject indefinitely and so would we, but something in her 
furious blue (or lavender) gaze seemed to intimidate him. She 
looked, in fact, as if it would have given her extraordinary 
pleasure to cut his throat. We made the rest of the trip in a 
rather painful silence, all aware that love lay butchered on the 
floor. You want to be very careful what you say in elevators, 
boys. You want to be very, very careful. 

April 19, 1941 


NEW YORK taxi-drivers aren’t much good when you get 
them out of town. Too many urban stops and starts have 
eaten them away, and they move over the wide, open road in 
nervous little bursts of speed or crawl along, alert for lights 
that just aren’t there. They also suffer from a curious terror 
and dismay so far from the reassuring bedlam of Times Square. 
We employed such a man to drive us about fifty miles out 
along the South Shore of Long Island the other day, and we 
could see his anxiety mount as the traffic thinned and the 
jungle marched down to meet the road. At last we came to 
a place of singular beauty, with great trees arching overhead 
and through them a glimpse of quiet water with graceful 
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swans afloat. This scene was too much for our chauffeur and 
he addressed us nervously over his shoulder. 

“Say, this is a hell of a place, ain’t it, bud?”’ he demanded. 
“When do we start to come to something again?”’ 

“Tt’s only a little farther now,” we told him soothingly, 
but obviously he didn’t believe a word of it. We could almost 
read his mind through the back of his head. He was riding 
with a lunatic on a terrible voyage to nowhere, and his heart 
was cold with fear. 

June 21, 1941 


ALREADY the summer tan has begun to fade on our 
friends’ faces, leaving them yellow, giving them an odd 
Mongolian cast. The grass in our back yard, neglected since 
June, is two feet tall and it has a ragged and disconsolate air, 
but it is too late to do anything about that now. The first first 
night has come and gone, bringing the critics back from the 
mountains and the sea, bringing Mrs. Katzenberg and Mrs. 
Brulatour back, front and centre. Forest Hills was yesterday 
and the World Series is to-morrow and the day after that is 
football. Already two young men have slugged it out in a 
night club, agitated by a blonde, and Lieutenant Commander 
Walter Winchell, home from the deep, was present to report 
the conflict in his column. That makes it official. The season 
has begun. 

September 13, 1941 


THE heading on a column of syndicated medical intelli- 
gence in the News one day last week was a sentence of mys- 
terious beauty: ““A Heavy Diet of Persimmons Brings on the 
Dread Bezoar.”” Many talented poets, it seems to us, have 
lived and died without leaving the world a line so haunting, 
so scrupulously balanced, or so strange. There is probably 
a ballad in it, something ironical and sad that might con- 
ceivably end: 
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Not for him the glorious battle, not for him the cannons’ roar; 
His diet was persimmons, and he died of dread bezoar. 


Bezoar, for the information of any poet who may feel 
inclined to go on with this project, is a hard accumulation 
of persimmon rind in the stomach, not unlike a hair ball 
in a cat. We assume arbitrarily that the accent is on the 
second syllable. 

September 20, 1941 


HELEN MORGAN’S singing belonged in a speakeasy. The 
sad, boozy, takish little songs she sang just fitted the peculiar 
temper of the period, providing synthetic tears for the syn- 
thetic gin. Her death brought back to us all the dark, illicit 
rooms we used to sit in, full of love for our fellow-lawbreakers, 
full of large theories about nothing, full of juniper berries and 
glycerine. We're going to miss “My Bill” and “Can’t Help 
Lovin’ That Man of Mine”’, just as we have long missed all 
the other things that went with them—the chained and mys- 
terious door, the proprietor reputed to be a celebrated gun- 
man, the beautiful young women so determined not to go 
home with the men who brought them, the whole sense, in 
Short, of being mixed up in a novel by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
another singer of the day, who also died before his time. 

October 18, 1941 


THE death of John Barrymore made us think again for a 
minute of F. Scott Fitzgerald. They were very different men; 
a lot alike. Undoubtedly they both worked hard, but there 
was the same sense of a difficult technique easily mastered 
(too easily, perhaps); there was the same legend of great 
physical magnetism, working incessantly for its own destruc- 
tion; there was the same need for public confession, either 
desperate or sardonic; and there was always a good deal of 
time wasted, usually accompanied by the sweet smell of grapes. 
We have seen Scott Fitzgerald when everything he said was 
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a childish parody of his own talent, and the last time we saw 
Johtri Barrymore he was busy with a sick and humiliating 
parody of his. The similarity probably ends there. Up to 
the day he died, we believe, Fitzgerald still kept his original 
and eager devotion to his profession, along, we like to think, 
with the confidence that he might still achieve the strict 
perfection that was so often almost his. Barrymore, on the 
other hand, had given up long ago, It is absurd, of course, 
to say that a man was never gifted on the ground that he has 
lent himself to a savage burlesque of his own gifts, but it is 
a good deal easier to accept his death. We mourned Scott 
Fitzgerald with a sense of waste and loss because, in spite of 
everything, he must have died with some hope still bright 
in his heart. We are going to miss John Barrymore, but it 
is hard to regret what surely must have remained of his career 
—a few mote foolish jokes to be made over the radio, a few 
more cheap paragraphs to be written in the gossip columns, 
just a little while longer to pull down what was left of the 
hateful and magnificent past. 


STILL reflecting on John Barrymore, we’ve decided that 
this may be the time to revive an old campaign that a good 
many people have waged from time to time. Our version of 
it is divided into two parts. 

First: Anybody who knowingly exploits a sick, senile, or 
menely irrelevant person of talent would be shot, automatically. 
This would include whoever cleverly gave Mr. Barrymore 
certain passages from Hamlet to speak in a play called My Dear 
Children, whoever induced Mme. Sarah Bernhardt to play 
Camille at seventy-five with a wooden leg, whoever permitted 
a well-known prize-fighter to go on fighting when he was 
clearly insane from being hit too often on the head, and perhaps 
various publishers who continue to extract books from 
authors who no longer have any idea what they’re talking 
about. In the category of exploiting irrelevant genius, it would 
certainly include whoever convinced Ulysses S. Grant 
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that he ought to be the President of the United States, 
the countless theatrical gentlemen who have persuaded 
countless celebrated prostitutes (not to mention an occa- 
sional murderess) that they ought to act on the stage, and 
conceivably the editors and politicians who are already 
grooming General Douglas MacArthur for the White House. 
This list is not complete, it is just a good beginning. 

Second: Sick, senile, or irrelevant talent would be taken 
care of by the government whenever necessary, not on minute 
pensions but at a rate approximating the amount they made 
during the period of their greatest success. This, we feel, 
ought to square us with history, which, as things stand now, 
is going to want to know why the most famous men and 
women in this country, once past their immediate usefulness, 
were ever confronted with the choice of either starving to 
death in a dignified manner or else entering a vaudeville act 
of one kind or another, such as the Grant administration. So 
far we haven’t made up our mind what agency would be 
responsible for deciding which ex-talents deserved a govern- 
ment subsidy, except that we’re pretty sure it wouldn’t be 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee. 


June 13, 1942 


EVERY now and then we come upon a moment of rare, 
if not intolerable, domestic felicity. We met one the other 
afternoon when we went to call on a friend and found his 
three-year-old daughter curled up in a chair, with a book and 
a languishing Angora cat. 

“Please hush,’’ she said to us. “I am reading to Pussy.” 

We withdrew respectfully, stopping only long enough to 
discover the name of the book, which she was holding upside 
down. It was The Turn of the Screw, by Mr. Henry James. 


Jane 27, 1942 


WE came actoss one of our favourite sentences in English 
literature last week in an essay a child had written about the 
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wat. ‘The battle,’’ it said, “was getting ready to have itself.’ 
The peculiar grievance of most writers is that they are at the 
mercy of editors and proof-readers, who rearrange their syntax 
in a pure though high-handed manner. Staring at the lovely 
confusion of words in this essay, we wished we’d written them 
ourself. No living editor could get anywhere with that 
sentence, we thought; with any kind of luck it might even 
drive a lot of editors crazy. 

September 18, 1943 


WE saw our daughter off on the school bus for her first 
day at kindergarten—a serious child, braced for the unknown, 
her nose running a little with excitement. Her eight-year-old 
brother, an upper-classman, sat beside her, wearing a strained 
and rather distant expression. He was, we knew, very con- 
scious of his responsibility for the public behaviour of this 
most unpredictable member of the family. “Don’t get the 
idea you can go whooping around at school the way you do 
here,”’ he had told her severely at breakfast and, because he 
seemed concerned about her nose, we had pinned an extra 
handkerchief to her blouse. Now she was sitting as close to 
him as she could, but she had her hands in her own lap, 
having been instructed on this point and being anxious not 
to offend. The bus pulled away from the door and we waved, 
admiring her dignity and wishing her well. We went back 
to our own breakfast, touched by all the profound and imme- 
morial banalities of the occasion. We’d found nothing to say 
except good-bye when the bus left, and even now we could 
think of nothing that might have been helpful to a little girl 
on her way to school, to her first experience with the gathering 
perplexities that beset a lady on her own. Just try to take it 
easy, kid, was teally the only advice we had to give her on 
such a solemn moment in het life, but somehow it didn’t seem 
quite suitable. It was wonderful advice, but as we knew from 
experience it had never been much use to anybody in a crisis. 

October 9, 1943 
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THERE is a man working for Time, Inc., who has a very 
dangerous idea. We met this renegade in a saloon the other 
night and listened to him for a long while as he talked of life 
in Luce’s clean, appalling tower. Looking nervously over his 
shoulder, he told us of an atmosphere as brisk and antiseptic 
and charged with muted suffering as a dental clinic, of a queer, 
lost race of men who have come to speak only upside down 
and backward, of vast and by no means impossible projects 
to remake the world beautifully in the image of Yale, of new 
schemes evety day to put the lonely, desperate art of com- 
munication on a business basis, with Timen on the top. 
Most of all, however, he was troubled by a terrible air of 
omniscience that seemed to him to mark every man, woman, 
and child on the payroll, from the tiniest Timan to the boss 
himself. His eyes were wide and wild as he told us this, 
draining the green stuff in his glass. “It’s all right, though,” 
he said at last. “I know how to fix them. One of these days 
I’m coming out of my office and I’m going to stand in the 
hall and, as loud as I can, I’m going to shout, ‘I don’t Anom’ ”’ 
He looked at us blankly, lost in his furious dream.. “The 
whole damn thing will just come tumbling down,” he said. 


April 15, 1944 


LAST week, on the thin barrier of sand that separates Great 
South Bay from the Atlantic, we waited for the hurricane that 
never came. Sitting out the watch with us was our cat, who 
had ridden out the last one, just a year ago, all alone in an 
empty house facing directly on the uproarious sea. She had 
had quite a time. We were in town with our wife that day 
and the children and their nurse had been moved inland by 
the Coast Guard late in the afternoon, when the waves began 
to chew away the dunes. They looked for the cat, but she 
had found a private hideaway and they had to leave without 
her. In the night, after the dunes went, the sea tore off the 
porch, carried it out a little way, and then tossed it back, 
driving a hole through the side of the house big enough to 
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take a freight car. We have no idea what awful sounds went 
with this crazy game. It was clear and calm in the morning, 
when the nurse and the children went back to see what was 
left. They found the beach lying flat from the edge of the 
sea tight through the hole in the side of the house. They 
didn’t find the cat at first, but there in the sand, in what had 
been a bedroom on the ground floor, were her prints, and 
they told a strange and terrible story. At some time during 
the night, it seemed, she had raced desperately back and forth 
in her perilous shelter, and she had not been alone, for mixed 
with her prints, overlapping and crossing them, were those 
of an enormous gull. What was the purpose or design of this 
mad dance in the dark, who was chasing whom, who ate or 
was eaten, wasn’t clear from the tangled evidence, but it 
seemed obvious that a tragedy had taken place. She was quite 
an old cat, far past her normal span, and they decided that 
she had met a fearful but somehow glorious end. In a way, 
perhaps, they were a little let down when she turned up at 
noon from some secret recess, damp and blinking in the sun, 
and with a certain wildness in her eye, but whole and, as cats 
go, reasonably sane. The mysteries of the night—what she 
felt when the wind screamed and the house split and the man- 
high waves came riding in, where her weird visitor came from 
and what they did, and in the end what happened to him— 
remained her private property, hers and God’s. Last week, 
when the storm from the south threatened again, we con- 
sidered the cat and took comfort from her on the ground 
that no experience that lay in store for us could possibly 
compare with hers, whatever it had been. Her own expression, 
as she looked out on the furious and mounting sea, was 
supercilious and even bored. 

September 29, 1945 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S obituaries contained the usual 
irritating little dislocations of fact. The Times, certainly mis- 
quoting somebody, brought in a mysterious chatacter called 
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Billy Baxter—the hero, we guess, of that sad novel called 
Eighteen—and the Herald Tribune, in addition to listing Little 
Orvie and Lily Mars among his five “best-known creations”, 
defined Alice Adams as “‘the story of a girl’s attempt to win 
popularity by lying and cheating”, which is something like 
saying that Babbitt was a book about a man who was unfaithful 
to his wife. We remembeted, reading these pieces, that when 
Scott Fitzgerald died, the Times credited him with a collection 
of short stories called The Beautiful and the Damned (The 
Beautiful and Damned—no second “‘the’’—was a novel) and 
that the Herald Tribune in its Dreiser obit referred three times 
to a work known as Jennie Gebhardt (Jennie’s name was 
Gerhardt). Errors like these are probably understandable, 
since writers, as one of them noted in this magazine when 
Dreiser and Patton died in the same week, are by no means 
as interesting as four-star generals and hardly worth the bother 
of looking up in Who's Who. What we really object to in 
these hastily canned biographies is the easy, patronising 
literary judgments pronounced by the re-write man (or child) 
who has been assigned to work up the clips. Fitzgerald was 
a perennial sophomore, the boozy voice of something called 
the Jazz Age; Dreiser was a sentimental and practically un- 
readable old bore; Tarkington, it turns out now, wrote some 
pretty funny little books about a boy called Penrod and a lot 
of other stuff, which was sometimes raised, according to the 
Times, “out of merely contemporary literature by the traces 
of social criticism he included in his portrayals,” or, if you 
read the Trib, which once or twice exceeded “the kind of 
slick job a professional would turn out who was aiming for 
the market alone.” 

Booth Tarkington, we'd like to say before we really get 
sore, was afi extraordinarily observant novelist (the Ambersons 
and the Adamses preceded the Babbitts and the Dodsworths 
as part of the same social pattern, and they were just as con- 
scientiously reported) and he often wrote with a happy grace 
that has no precise counterpart in American letters. In his 
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later years, when he was writing with pitiful uncertainty from 
a blind man’s motionless world, his work was inevitably out 
of touch with the times and often third-rate. The fact remains, 
however, that, in addition to Penred and Alice Adams and 
The Magnificent Ambersons, he was the author of those two 
classic comedies of adolescence called Seventeen and Gentle 
Jolia (a title, incidentally, ignored by the Times, which lists 
Willie Baxter, Jr. a book he would never have dreamed of 
writing) and he gave a gteat deal of pleasute to a public that 
found these gentle, absurd stories not only marvellously funny 
but also very touching, not as exact pictures of young love, 
because Mr, Tarkington was a kind of poet whete that was 
concemned, but as ideal memories of love and youth. We 
write at such length and so setiously about 2 man whom it 
is now fashionable to deal with only indulgently because when 
we Wete young, we wete in love with his girls and were 
endlessly charmed by the acute, if limited, perfection of his 
prose. We still are, It is our opinion that nobody is qualified 
to patronise the artist who died last week, and we think that 
somebody should attend to the proper lettering on his grave, 

June 1, 1946 


MANY MANTLES 
Ss 


SHAD AMPERSAND 


(A Novel of Time and the Writer, Tentatively Based On 
Cass Timberlane, A Novel of Husbands and Wives) 


CHAPTER I 


Te city of Grand Revenant, in High Hope County and 
the sovereign state of Nostalgia, has a population of 34,567, 
according to the official census taker, a vast and bumbling 
liar, receiver of puny bribes and secret high acolyte of the 
poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Grand Revenant is 49.6 miles from Zenith and 99.2 from 
Gopher Prairie. 

It was founded in 1903, a year that also saw the birth, at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C., of a strange, boxlike contrivance that held 
the bright seeds of death for Coventry and Nagasaki and 
other proud cities, half the world away. 

Its pioneer settler was old Cornelius Ampersand, a pro- 
digious seducer of Indians along the thundering marge of 
Lake Prolix and on the cold, improbable trails that lead from 
Baedeker and Larousse to Mount Thesaurus. Corn was a 
He-Man, a Wowser, a High Anointed Member of the Sacred 
and Splendiferous Tribe of Good Scouts, and if his thin, 
despairing wife often wept alone in the night, nobody knew— 
except perhaps her two or three hundred closest friends. 

In the years since old Corn raped his last squaw (and how 
those golden girls would giggle in the dusk!), Grand Revenant 
had grown like an angry weed in the fertile soil of the prairie. 

Factories came—Wilson & Fadiman, who ravaged the 
little, firm-breasted hills for copper for moot points; Trill- 
ing & Cowley, who made the smoothest, shiniest, most 
astoundingly complicated little instruments for determining 
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tension and slack (it was hard to say what everybody did 
before it was possible to determine slack to one-ten-thousandth 
part of an inch); Mencken & Nathan, who manufactured 
Hortex and were said to have the seventh largest mangle in 
the state of Nostalgia. 

Stores wete born—the Mad Mode Mart, Avis Cormorant, 
prop. (Miss Cormerant was a nymphomaniac and, very dis- 
creetly, a German spy, but her chic was the despair of her 
rival, Elsie Drear, who was a virgin and an Episcopalian); 
Blitberg’s Department Store which sold everything from 
needles to yachts, and if one or two sales-girls died each 
week from a strange and terrible disease called Dreiser’s Botch, 
there was surely no kinder or merrier man in all Revenant 
that old Sam Blitberg; Dirge & Mouseman (Mrs. Mouseman, 
née Birdie Jump, was that object of almost inconceivable 
grandeur, a former inmate of the Soctal Register), where you 
could buy, for very little more than it would cost to build 
supernal beauty or to stamp out Yaws, rare stones of devious 
and bloody history. 

Other noble monuments—the Revenant Museum of Art, 
which boasted a Modigliani and a Dali and a whole roomful 
of Grant Woods, but which was chiefly notable for its swim- 
ming pool which was as deep and blue as a lake; Revenant 
Junior High School, which regularly and gratifyingly beat the 
upstart team from East Hemingway in the annual marathon, 
and if very few of her graduates could tell you who wrote 
Fhanatopsis or even Mantrap, they usually proved astonishingly 
nimble at selling not too aqueous real estate and beautifully 
shiny automobiles, which often ran quite well; and, always 
and most particularly, Mme. Moriarity’s bowling parlours, 
where the nickering males of Revenant betook themselves for 
curious delights, which sometimes they even actually enjoyed. 

Churches sprang up, to the glory of a Fat God, whose other 
names were Baal and Moloch and Ahtiman and Progress and 
Rugged Individualism. 

Hotels and restaurants—the Revenant Inn, which travellers 
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had been known to compate favourably with the glittering 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia, but at which there was no 
room for the Indians whose doomed campfires had once 
glowed where now its flying towers mocked the sky; Doug’s 
Hotburger, where the cop on the beat, a cold and melancholy 
man, dropped in nightly to sigh: “Geez, you take my wife. 
A good woman, I guess, but no get-up-and-go to her like 
some of these peppy society dames. And a/kt Golly! One 
of these days maybe I'll have to shut the ole girl up.” At six 
o’clock one bitter January morning, he did, very neatly and 
irrevocably, using the old .44 service revolver with which he 
had swom to uphold the law; the Heyday Grille, where Doc 
Kennicott and George Babbitt and Sam Dodsworth and all 
the glorious he-male company of competent seducers (about 
once a year, Babbitt conducted a fumbling, inconclusive ex- 
periment with some derisive young woman in a canoe) and 
two-fisted drinkers (sometimes, uneasily, they had a cocktail 
before lunch) met every Friday to bumble cheerfully: “Well, 
I dunno what you other, uh, homo sapiensibuses think, but 
it strikes this not-so-humble observer that this lil ole burg 
is sute goin’ straight to the twenty-three skiddoes.’’ Solemnly, 
they agreed that Grand Revenant could not compare in 
splendour with Zenith and Gopher Prairie and Paris and New 
York; secretly, they knew that she was strange and beautiful 
beyond all the other cities of the earth. 


CHAPTER II 


SHAD AMPERSAND, old Corn’s grandson, lived in a neat 
$26,500 bungalow called Christmas Past, on Revenant 
Heights, overlooking the brisk, aspiring town. He was a tall, 
ramshackle hayrick of a man of fifty-six, copper red (a testi- 
mony, it was whispered, to old Corn’s prowess with the 
squaws) and sad of eye, like a water spaniel or an early Dona- 
tello. An admirer of loneliness and rye whisky and thin, 
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hawk-vivid girls, who listened with vast politeness while he 
explained such recondite matters as Arbitrary Microcosm, 
Limited Frame of Reference, Elementary Symbolism, and 
Dated or Synthetic Idiom, about all of which they knew 
precisely nothing and most enthusiastically cared even less. 

Sitting on his tiny porch on one of the brightest, briefest, 
and most poignant of all October afternoons, Shad was very 
weightily considering the profound mystery of Sex. 

“T’m not one of these highbrow geezers like W. Somerset 
Maugham or John Q. Galsworthy,” he plondered heavily, 
“and it sure gives me a pain in the ole bazookus to hear some 
long-haired so-called intellectual claiming that love and 
marriage and kiddies and everything a dumb ole roughneck 
like me has come to hold most sacred is nothing more nor less 
than something called the Biological Urge.” 

“Hey, you don’t have to talk to me like that,” said Trenda 
Boneside sharply. “I’m not the Pulitzer Prize Committee.” 

She was a small, fierce kitten of a girl, who had lived for 
nineteen eager, sniffing years with her parents on a farm in 
Remnant, just across the state line. 

“M? Nope. See what you mean,” he said placatingly. She 
was a passionate white flame on a cigar-store lighter. He tried 
to imagine her cooking his breakfast. Tried and most con- 
spicuously failed. 

“No, you don’t at all,” she snapped at him, this brisk fox 
terrier of a girl. “You listen to me, Shad Ampersand. I’m 
not one of those old girls of yours—Carol or Leora or that 
awful Dodsworth woman, whatever Jer name was.” 

“Fran,” he said humbly. 

“Fran. Well, anyway, I’m not. Maybe that old hillbilly talk 
was all right for them, and even the American Mercury. But 
with me you can just talk like anybody else.” 

“MM.” 

“‘That’s another thing!’ she cried furiously. “That ‘M’! 
What the hell is that supposed to be? The name of a moving 
picture?” 
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“Gee, Tren,” he sighed. “It’s only an experiment in 
phonetics. You know, how to get something down the way 
it really sounds. As I was telling ole Doc Bongflap .. .” 

Now she was really a tigress. 

“ ‘Bongflap,’”” she wailed. “I’ve known you for a long 
time, Shad Ampersand, and I’ve certainly heard some terrible 
names—Vergil Gunch and Roscoe Geake and Adelbert Shoop 
—but that’s the worst ever. Nobody in the world was ever 
called Bongflap.” 

“Well, maybe not, but, drat it, when an author wants to 
suggest how a character...” 

“IT know all about that,” she said, “and I know all about 
Charles Dickens, too, and you both make me sick. My God, 
even Tarkington wouldn’t call anybody Bongflap. Or Timber- 
lane, either, for that matter. Timber/ane. Timber/ine. Hansen 
and Chamberlain ought to be able to get that one, all right, 
but I think it stinks. I keep thinking it’s Tamberlane or 
Timberleg.”’ 

“Aren’t we getting a little off the subject, Tren?”’ he said 
mildly. 

“T don’t know. What was the subject?” 

“Well, uh, love.” 

“Oh, that,’ she yawned. “What about it?” 

“Well, uh,” he fumbled. She was a laughing brook of a 
girl, cool, diamond-bright, a wanderer in secret loveliness. 
He dreamed of her in a gingham apron, cooking his breakfast. 
Golly! “Uh, I thought we might get married,” he whinnied. 
It was so perhaps that Paris whispered to Helen before they 
came to the City of the Topless Towers, so the Roman gave 
his soul to Egypt’s queen on the dreaming bosom of the 
Nile. She looked at him and suddenly her heart was in her 
eyes. 

“‘Shad!”’ she trilled, and now she was a bell. 

““Wifel’? he clamoured through their urgent kiss, and 
miraculously it was a word in nowise stained with use. 
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CHAPTER III 


Tue little orange cat called Pox stretched languorously in 
Shad Ampersand’s lap. 

“I know you're lonely since your wife, Trenda, left you last 
November to join Blight Grimes, the polo player and nimble 
seducer, at his hotel in Chicago, Illinois,’ she mewed. She 
was a very fetching device of a cat, an explanatory butler at 
curtain rise in a Lonsdale comedy. 

Shad scratched her ears and thought: I should have known 
all along about Tren and Blight. The time they went away 
together for a week back in March and T'renda said—oh, she 
was very innocent and airy about it!|—that they’d just gone 
up to Alaska to look at polo ponies; the time I found them 
upstaits in bed and they said they were just lying down because 
their feet hurt. I must have been pretty credulous, he decided, 
and Pox blinked her copper eyes in sardonic agreement. 

“You're damn right,” she purted, “but now, of course, she 
had delirium tremens and this Grimes character isn’t exactly 
the kind of man you can picture running up and down stairs 
with paraldehyde and strait jackets. There’s a strange streak 
of cruelty in him.” 

He nodded, but he was thinking despairingly: I must have 
failed her somehow. Maybe I was wrong to want to keep her 
here in Christmas Past, pasting up scrapbooks for an old 
galoot like me—Blight, doggone his hide, was only forty-nine 
and lithe and puissant as a sword—when she ought to be 
running around with kids her own age, going to the movies 
and coming out with her head all full of stars and dreams (as 
a matter of fact, he knew she loathed the movies), having a 
soda with the Gang at Bleeck’s and feeding nickels into the 
juke box for “Smiles” and “‘Margie’”’, maybe even being kissed, 
in sweet and childish innocence, in the back seat of a Chevrolet. 

“Pope Hartford,”’ said Pox, who was also a mind-reader. 

“Me”? 
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“Pope Hartford,” repeated the cat irritably. “You might 
as well stick to the period. And while I think of it, you can 
lay off that ‘M’ with me, too.” 

Anyway, he had failed her, his lost and golden girl, and she 
was in Chicago with Blight. He looked at his watch. 11:46. 
Probably they were back from the theatre now and up in their 
suite and Blight was slipping the little silver-fox cape from 
her shoulders, 

“His heart contracted,” murmured Pox. 

“M, wh, I mean what?” 

“Don’t keep making me say everything twice, for God’s 
sake. ‘His heart contracted.’ That goes in there somewhere. 
In parentheses. After the second ‘and’, I should say. It’s one 
of your mannerisms, though not a very fortunate one. Also, 
you seem to have forgotten that she’s on the sauce, if you'll 
pardon the expression.” 

Trenda spifflicated, swizzled, tiddly. He knew it was the 
truth, but the thought was a sharp agony, an unthinkable 
desecration, as if he saw the slender, terrible beauty of the 
Samothrace deep in foul mud and marred with the droppings 
of obscene and dreadful birds. 

“I think you’re over-reaching yourself there,” said Pox. 
“Too many modifiers, and it’s a pretty elaborate image. After 
all, you aren’t Henry James.” 

“Golly, Pox——” 

“Ah, the hell with it. Let it go. It’s your stteam of con- 
sciousness, thank God, not mine.” 

In his despair, his cold, unutterable loss, Shad Ampersand 
began to think of all the world, and Pox looked at him sharply 
for a moment and then hopped off his lap and left the room. 
Shad thought: Marriage. A man and a woman—him and 
"Tren, Romeo and Juliet, Philemon and Baucis, Ruth and, and, 
drat it, who was that guy?—anyway, they fell in love—oh, 
Tren, sweet, we must have been in love the night we read 
“Gideon Planish” until the stars went out!—and they promised 
to love, honour, and obey—golly, the most beautiful words 
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in the English language, except, of course, maybe some parts 
of Shakespeare—till death you did part. But then something 
happened. One day they woke up and the magic was gone. 
(He and Tren were having breakfast, Homogenised Virtex 
and Spookies, and suddenly, appallingly, she cried, “Shad! 
Pm going away with Blight! Right this minute! He’s going 
to take me to London, Parlis, Berlin—Gee, I’ve always wanted 
to see the Taj Mahal and all those cute little Androgynes or 
whatever you call ’em—and we’re going to take along a 
sleeping bag, you know, like in that Hemingway book I read 
some of, and camp right out on the biggest darn ole Alp 
we can find.” He had burbled, “Gee, that sounds mighty 
interesting, Tren. Yes, sir. Like to take a little trip some 
time myself,” but the Spookies were ashes in his mouth.) 
Anyway, it always ended—ei-her in the hideous, clinging slime 
of the divorce court, or else—and this was unutterably worse 
—in the terrible, icy vacuum of indifference, the final, shameful 
acceptance of infidelity. (“You ought to get yourself a girl, 
Shad,” she had told him one night; as usual, she was sitting 
on Blight’s lap, knitting a new-fangled sock. “Why don’t 
you call up Avis Cormorant? There’s a cheerful little giver 
for you. Or maybe one of those Piutes you say old Corn 
was always talking about.” He had almost struck her then.) 
It was this, this modern cynicism, this flat denial of marriage, 
not the Communists or the Fascists or the Technocrats or 
even the hot-eyed disciples of Fourier and Adam Smith, that 
was destroying America. In the ultimate scheme of things, 
the continuing marriage of Tren and Shad Ampersand, or, 
if you chose, of plain Helen and Robert Lund, was more 
important than—— 

“Hey,” said Pox, putting his head around the door, “I 
wouldn’t disturb you, except you didn’t seem to be getting 
anywhere in particular with that editorial. Anyway, she’s 
back.” 

““Whor” spurted Shad, though his heart obliteratingly knew. 

“Who the hell did you think?” said Pox scornfully. “Little 
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Round Heels. With a hangover I could swing on by my tail.” 

She came in then, with a glad, unsteady rush, a broken cry, 
into his waiting arms, and if she was damaged, if she was no 
longer the bright, imperious child his dreams had known, 
but something harder, wiser, and infinitely sad, he had no 
eyes to see. 

“Tren, baby!” he whispered fiercely in her hair. 

“Shad!” she breathed, and gave him the ruined glory of her 
smile. After all, she thought, stroking the remembered kind- 
ness of his cheek, you always have to figure that the old horror 
is practically indestructible, there ought to be plenty of books 
still batting around in him for all the endless years to come. 

“Nice going, sister,” murmured Pox, and most discreetly 
shut the door. 


ALL QUIET ON 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


(After Reading Remarque’s Atch of Triumph and 
Learning That It Has Already Been Purchased by a 
Moving-Picture Firm) 


CHAPTER I 


Aspic looked out over the sea of young female faces in English 
37-A. I know the real hunger here, he mused, and it is not 
for thought. But how easy to confuse that base and primal 
instinct with the cold, asexual triumph of culture, how easy 
to sublimate the passion of the flesh, to rechannel it into a 
pure, thin love for surds and supines. In what a literal sense 
these virgins go to bed with books, he thought ironically. 
The novel to be discussed that day was Arch of Triumph 
by Erich Maria Remarque, previously celebrated, of course, 
as the author of A// Owiet on the Western Front. \t dealt ex- 
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haustively with the moral and spiritual anarchy in Paris 
immediately preceding the war, and at the last minute old 
Professor Garber had pleaded illness, as he always did when 
faced with an assignment beyond his waning powers. In 
desperation, they had called in Aspic, though he had no 
licence to teach English at The Brearley, nor indeed at any 
school in America. Gritzman had seen to that. They had 
ways of handling recalcitrant authors in Hollywood. The 
papers had said that McHare had committed suicide, but it 
was suggestive that nobody had been able to find the gun or, 
up to that point, even a body. It had been a simple matter 
for them to drive Aspic underground, to condemn him to 
the life of a hunted animal. 

On the way up to the school in the subway, he had under- 
lined a few passages in the book and now, while the class was 
still busy with the written assignment, he re-read them 
scornfully: 

“There are more secrets in your hair than in a thousand 
questions.” (This was on Page 161, a duet com amore, taking 
place in a taxicab.) “The hour is life, the moment is closest 
to eternity, your eyes glisten, star dust trickles through 
infinity, gods can age, but your mouth is young, the enigma 
trembles between us, the You and Me, Call and Answer, out 
of evenings, out of dusks, out of the ecstasies of all lovers, 
pressed from the remotest cries of brutal lust into golden 
storms, the endless road from the ameeba to Ruth and Esther 
and Helen and Aspasia, to blue Madonnas in chapels on the 
road, from jungle and animal to you, to you... .” 

My God, how the fat collects on these successful writers, 
Aspic thought wearily, great, yellow layers of it, separating 
verb from noun, subject from predicate, stifling the clean brain 
with futile and superfluous tissue, clogging it with the pale 
suet of rhetoric. How many dinners at “21” and the Browa 
Derby had conspired to drape this unwholesome flesh on the 
once slender skull, how many soft beds and lazy hours in 
the sun had served to pad this style so fatally with adipose 
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reference and fatty rhythms, how many enormous cheques 
must have been swallowed to swell the belly of art to such 
astounding size. He turned the leaves with distaste. 

“One could not escape it!” he read on Page 20. “The irony 
of nature.... The organs of ecstasy at the same time 
diabolically arranged for excretion.” 

Aspic grinned. Love and function. What an old friend 
that irony was, he reflected, and how it betrayed the awful 
naiveté of the literary mind that this reflection, comprehensible 
at sixteen, should come so blindingly to writers in their middle 
years, Maugham, Huxley, Hemingway, Farrell, Wolfe—a 
hundred of them in his memory had offered it in almost pre- 
cisely the same words, always with exclamation points, always 
as a subtle, sardonic discovery of maturity. How writers must 
depress their wives, he thought, how much indulgence must 
be required to put up with these minds always triumphantly 
exposing the secrets of the nursery, ruthlessly laying bare 
the tiny scandals of the bassinet. The book was full of other 
ironies—the essentially bourgeois heart of the prostitute, man’s 
simultaneous faith in God and high explosives, the specific 
and almost inevitable irony of a woman who carried death in 
her body, in the form of a disease, escaping by a hair’s breadth 
a less agonising death at the hands of the Nazis. It was Aspic’s 
private opinion that Arch of Triumph was one of the most 
preposterous books he had ever read, but you had to admit 
that the critics had eaten it up. It was like catnip to them. 
How humbly they abased themselves before any talent capable 
of producing these high-school paradoxes; how they cavorted 
and leaped before it, like King David, with what obscene 
posturings; how they addressed it in unknown tongues, with 
what hyperpyrexial ardours. Well, it was no concern of his. 
He looked at his watch and saw that it was time for him to 
begin his oral examination. 

“All right, Miss Abacus,” he said, calling the first name on 
his list. ““What is your opinion of this book?” 

She was a tall, fierce girl, smouldering secretly, like an 
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ancient fire in the bowels of a coal mine, like a dropped ash on 
a drunkard’s mattress. 

“Well, it ought to make an awfully cute movie, Mr. Aspic,” 
she said. 

Instantly, her words called up the searing past. “On the 
whole, I think you will find it wise to adapt Cass Timberlane 
for us,” Gritzman had said pleasantly. “I make no threats, 
of course, but after all, there have been—ah—accidents.” For 
six days and nights, he had stuck to his refusal, though they 
had burned strips of film under his finger-nails and he had 
heard McHare scream when they lowered him into the vat 
of developing fluid. On the seventh, when they had left him 
for unconscious or dead, he had escaped, climbing down one 
of the artificial vines outside the window of Gritzman’s office. 
Now he was in New York—finished, hunted, a never-resting 
corpse. 

“T think it’s Zerribly cute,” he heard Miss Abacus murmur 
through the red and swirling mist. He fingered the revolver 
he always carried in his pocket these days, but some instinct 
stayed his hand. No, that was for Gritzman, and then one 
final shot for his own sick and rebel heart. 


CHAPTER II 


“You know what you are?” Aspic asked Puberto, who had 
once been an equerry at the Italian court but was now in 
charge of the washroom at the Hotel Navarre, where the 
fugitives from Hollywood often gathered in the afternoon for 
gin and little cakes. 

‘A comet flaring out in hollow space,” said the old man. 
“A gnat swirling above a stagnant pond.” 

“T’ll handle any figures of speech around here,” said Aspic. 
“No, you ate a literary convenience borrowed from a man 
called Ernest Hemingway. The symbol of a disinherited 
regime, the articulate voice of an ancient disillusion, the 
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wisdom of an older civilisation respectfully supplementing 
the cynicism of the new. Your literary function is to lend 
the prestige of age and experience and a Continental back- 
ground to my observations about life, to place my epigrams, 
so to speak, in the golden setting of an established culture. 
You are Count Mippipopolous in The Sun Also Rises, Count 
Greffi in A Farewell to Arms, Max in The Fifth Column, Pilar 
in For Whom the Bell Tolls. In effect, you are a straight man 
with an interesting accent.” 

“That’s right, Aspic,” said Puberto. “You care to wash 
your hands for a change?” 


CHAPTER III 


“WELL, where ate we going for dinner to-night?” asked the 
woman sullenly. 

“Dinner to-night?” he echoed. “Where shall any man go 
to-night or any night, and for what doomed and inscrutable 
purposes? Between the womb and the grave, the open door 
and the earthen cell, the song and the silence, lie many rich 
and mysterious feasts, making men happy and sick; many 
strange viands, but all fuel to the small, inexorable flame of 
dissolution. How ironical to think intellectually about a piece 
of steak—life eating life to maintain the slow, fatal combustion 
that must end in death, and the body finally returned to the 
soil, fodder for an eternity of steaks.” 

“You kill me, Aspic,” she said, without amusement, and 
reached for the bottle of gin beside the bed. “Drink?” 

“How ironical that man should look for peace in poison,” 
he said. ‘Well, only a short one. I’ve got a class in the 
morning.” 

“Listen, just what do you do all day, Aspic?” she said. “I’ve 
never been able to figure it out.” 

“T was a writer,” he said, seeing again in his mind the high, 
appalling towers of Hollywood and the bright insanity in 
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Gritzman’s eyes as they chained another author to his desk. 
“There was some trouble—I wouldn’t make a pictute. They 
are cunning devils out there—but I'll spare you the details. 
Now I teach English at a girls’ school. Without a licence, of 
course,” he added bitterly, and took another drink. “We are 
all snowflakes on the lid of the infinite stove,” he said. 

“The trouble with you, Aspic, is you know too many 
Russians,” she said. “All this irony and doom.” 

Outside the window lay Riverside Drive, the trysting place 
for roofless love, an urban lane of ordered asphodel and 
geometric shade, where the dead hero of Vicksburg and Shiloh 
and Appomattox lay in granite majesty brooding over a 
polluted stream, while high on the other bank Palisades Park, 
the summer playground of so many hollow men, lay gaunt 
and desolate under the winter sky. Suddenly, a row of flaming 
letters marched across the horizon: “The time is now 8:41. 
Longines The World’s Most Honoured Watch.” 

“Gotterdammerung,”’ he whispeted. “The hour of the rat.” 

The woman got up from the bed and went to the window. 
She moved as if to the sound of secret music—the “Barcarolle,” 
“Japanese Sandman”, “Ol Man River’’, a confused and dis- 
solute medley. He knew that she was deceiving him with the 
man from the State Income Tax Department (it was hardly 
likely that she’d gone to Albany with him solely to discuss a 
rebate of thirty-seven cents), but his blood called to her, this 
Helen of the sunken ships, this hamstrung Salome, this Nike 
proclaiming only stale defeats. She looked at him, lost and 
shameless secrets in her eyes. 

“You know what I want, Aspic?”’ she asked, sombrely. 

“No.” The pulses hammered in his throat. 

“Food,” she said. “God, Aspic, I could eat an author!” 

The pleasure of the table, he thought, that grossest of the 
appetites—how women cherish it, how like a god. How many 
fair bodies on the long march from Eden to Babylon, from 
Rome to Wilshire Boulevard, have been sold for lesser flesh, 
for tournedos and sturgeons’ eggs and the livers of fat geese, 
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how often has chastity been martyred in the pale, blue flame 
of crépes Suzette or racked by the cruel pressure on the duck, 
from the tang of that first apple to the putrescence of the final 
cheese, the dark story .. . 

There was a knock at the door and the woman looked at 
him inquiringly. He took the revolver out from under his 
pillow and motioned her into a corner. It had come, then. 
Well, they would never take him back alive. He raised the 
gun and flung open the door. He had expected Gritzman and 
the studio police, but it was only a bellboy with something 
on a tray. 

“Telegram for you, Mr. Aspic,” he gasped, his eyes bulging 
at the sight of the weapon. Aspic took the message from the 
boy and kicked the door closed with his foot. With trembling 
fingers, he tore open the envelope and scanned the yellow sheet. 
For a moment he stood transfixed and then the little room 
was filled with the sound of his mad and terrible laughter. 
The woman shrank against the wall. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Aspic?” she said nervously. “Some 
bad news?” 

“Bad news!” he echoed, still shaking with his awful merri- 
ment. “No. A joke. Asuperb, impossible joke, one to stagger 
the credulity of the gods.” 

“You and your jokes,” she said sullenly. “The Little Cesar 
of the hotfoot and the exploding cigar.” 

“No,” he said. “This is like no joke you ever heard. It 
is the cosmic and ultimate irony, the last, sardonic chuckle 
of the Fates.” For a moment his wild hilarity threatened to 
strangle him, but then he spoke again. “TI can go back,” he 
gasped. “Gritzman says the hell with Timberlane. They've 
got another picture for me and they'll pay ten thousand a week.” 
* “Ten thousand!” she cried. “For God’s sake, Aspic, what 
have they got? The New Testament?” 

“No,” he said, shaking with his secret, terrifying glee. 
“A stranger, far more costly dream. They’ve bought me 
Arch of Triumph.” 
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“Oh, God,” she faltered. “And there’s no escape this time? 
No possible retreat?” 

“No,” he said. “They’ve tracked us here. Perhaps they’re 
outside now. Besides, I’m tired of running away. Good-bye,” 
he said. “Farewell, my false Godiva of the henna rinse.” He 
closed his eyes and raised the .45. Outside the night crept 
softly down the dreaming streets, and Grant lay cold and 
mocking in his tomb. 


YOUNG MAN 
ON STILTS 


(Dorothy Baker, Who Gave Us the Life and Death of a Swing 
Maustctan, Discovers Pure Artin Another Unhkely Profession) 


ANyBoby getting their first look at Itch might easily have 
thought he was nuts, as they say. Take the way he had of 
walking. Two steps straight ahead, one step to the right, 
one back, and then straight ahead again. It looked queer all 
right, especially when the street was crowded and he kept 
bumping into people. It looked queer, that is, if you were 
one of the cold ones who think of walking merely as a method 
of getting from one place to another. In the beginning Toad, 
who was only four feet tall and the colour of an old hockey 
puck, was about the only one who understood him. 

“Get this one,” Itch would say, going round a corner on 
one foot, not making it especially high or fast, but just keeping 
the rhythm sweet. 

Toad would only say, “Look out you don’t bump the old 
dame,” but Itch could tell he liked it. It was one born incor- 
ruptible artist to another with them, and the hell with who 
got hurt or the colour of anybody’s skin. 

Itch never got beyond the third grade in school. Even the 
Japs and Mexicans got promoted every year, but Itch just 
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stayed where he was. He could never remember who Martha 
Washington was, for one thing, this pale, thin young man 
who had nothing but the music in his feet and that dream 
of crazy perfection in his head. In the end he found out who 
Martha Washington was, but by that time it was too late. 
He’d got so used to saying “Nuts” whenever they spoke to 
him that he couldn’t say anything else. They had to fire him, 
of course. He should never have been in school where they 
teach good, clean young Americans to add up numbers, and 
write, and remember about some old dame in a history book. 
He was a dancer, and probably in his own incomprehensible 
way some kind of a genius. 

When Itch and Toad worked in the five-and-ten they used 
to tap-dance up and down the escalators. Itch would carry 
the theme and Toad would improvise on the upper steps, 
lifting it up and taking it away until sometimes you thought 
your heatt would break. Unconsciously, without thinking 
about it they achieved an extraordinarily involved and perfect 
counterpoint, the way Robinson sometimes used to do before 
he got mixed up with the movies and Shirley Temple and 
they just made another hoofer out of him. Sometimes the 
manager would bawl them out. 

“What's the idea knocking the customers off the God-damn 
stairs,” he would say. He meant well all right, but his feet 
always hurt him, and he wouldn’t even have liked it if one 
of the girls had passed a miracle at the notions counter. 

Sometimes when they got through work, they’d bring out 
some of the old ones down in the locker room. The Turkey 
Trot, the Bunny Hug, the Maxixe, the Toddle, and even the 
Lancers, keeping the beat clean and sharp, but going beyond 
the intention of the steps until they had a separate work of 
att, all by itself. Then at night they’d go down to the shacks 
on the other side of the railroad and dance the Tarantella 
with the Mexican girls and one thing and another. 

One day when they were dancing on the escalator, Astaire 
came in to buy a collar button and the next thing you knew 
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Toad and Itch were on the Pantages circuit, doing three turns 
a day right after the trained seals. They had one number that 
always brought down the house. Itch would come in on stilts, 
dancing half-time with the orchestra, and then Toad would 
knock them out from under him with a baseball bat and he’d 
come down in the orchestra pit on his head. It was as beautiful 
and unlikely as something out of Euclid. Massine saw them 
once in Yonkers and said it was impossible. Maybe it was. 

Toad had no use for the ballet. It didn’t give him the right 
feeling. 

“Nuts to this classical stuff,” he used to say. “Take that 
dance where they throw the dames around. What’s the point 
in that? That don’t get you no place. I would rather be in a 
lousy dance marathon, for my part.” 

Itch met his wife when he was playing Haines Falls. She 
was a queer girl, Her father had been Professor of Animal 
Husbandry at Cornell before he lost his glasses one day and 
was mistaken about which was the bull. Soma herself was 
studying for the ministry. Sometimes she read aloud from 
Cruden’s Concordance at the breakfast table and there was 
a portable altar in the bedroom. Delta, their maid, was taking 
her degree at Bryn Mawr, so she didn’t get in often to make 
up the beds or cook. Maybe once a week or so. It used to 
make Itch pretty sore. 

Sometimes when they were in bed Soma would ask him if 
he believed in baptism by immersion and he would just lie 
there wondering what the hell she was talking about. It was 
a curious environment for a young man who just wanted to 
do lovely, impossible things with his feet, and it couldn’t last. 

After Soma left him to go out with the Chautauqua, Itch 
got pretty bad. He was still the best dancer in the world, 
maybe the best dancer that ever lived anywhere, but something 
got to be the matter with his head. 

It may have been all that falling in the orchestra pit or it 
may have been the habit he’d got into of knocking his head 
against the wall until he was tired out when he couldn’t get 
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to sleep. Anyway, he was definitely peculiar. He couldn’t 
walk at all without dancing now, and his friends began to 
avoid him on the street. All except Toad. These two were 
friends, and it was only Toad that kept him out of jail, most 
of the time. 

“Take it easy, kid,” he would say when Itch would break 
into a Buck-and-Wing right in the middle of Fifth Avenue, 
and Itch would quiet down although it nearly drove him crazy 
with all the lovely, awful, lowdown tunes running through 
his head. 

He kept on with Pantages, but there was something 
different about his dancing. It was still as perfect and accurate 
as anything this side of hell, but it had got wilder and stranger, 
as if he didn’t care if he got killed, or as if he was going after 
some dream of a dance that just couldn’t be in the world. 
The end of him came just about the way you'd expect. He 
was dancing the stilt dance, taking it slow and easy, waiting 
for Toad to come out with his bat, when suddenly some- 
thing came over him and he began to kick the stilts up in 
the air as if he didn’t have them on at all. It was horrible 
and beautiful and nobody who saw it will ever forget it, 
but it wasn’t meant to be. God just never meant anybody 
to dance that way. If you could bear to watch it, you would 
have seen the stilt slip and then Itch begin to come down 
as if he wete some tall, beautiful spite on a church. When 
they got to him they found his right leg was broken just 
above the knee. There was only one thing they could 
do, and the stage manager did it, after the curtain had been 
lowered. 

“He wouldn’t have been no good without his laigs,” said 
Toad. “He was mote ot less like a horse that way.” 
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READING TIME: 
ETERNITY 


(After an Evening with the Morning After the First Night, 
in Which Mr. George Jean Nathan Expounds the Ultimate 
Criticism) 


THE great body of dramatic criticism, always excepting papa’s, 
is an achingly insalubtious potpourri of hamstrung rhetoric, 
esthetic nyctalopia, and an ignorance of such contemporary 
giants of the theatre as Gabol, Bravig, and Strince so saucy 
as to cause the late William Winter to rotate passionately in 
his sarcophagus—in a word, Schnityel. Just why the inspection 
of the drama has been entrusted to the present frowzy crew 
of arch-cretins, humbugs, and butterballs is a luscious mys- 
tery, and what Réjane, Salvini, Duse, Bernhardt, Coquelin, 
Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Tree, Drew, Fiske, Booth, Tinker, 
Evers, Chance, or even the ineffable Marcelline would think 
of their bizarre popomack can only be a matter for sour 
conjecture. The average theatrical spy, moseying forth on his 
dedecorous errand, is enough to stir merriment in the most 
dolorous bosom. He is, as your favourite has often expounded, 
not only a copious reservoir of all available misinformation, 
but also in his person an object of such powerful Wider- 
wartigkeit and smell that even the least fastidious cocotte would 
unhesitatingly pass him up for a Hollywood film star. 

It is needless to say that these physiognomic boobies are an 
offence to the judicious, and their witless writings a matter of 
melancholy derision to such well-favoured and sagacious 
observers as the undersigned, but as long as the Mongoloid 
proprietors of the press continue to regard dramatic criticism 
as the petite amie of the advertising business they will be with 
us, applying their unblushing rumps to the indignant but 
defenceless upholstery of aisle seats and booting in the 
Sitenplatz such scholarly and immensely important works as 
Robert Turney’s Daughters of Aireus (for which your Little 
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Sureshot alone had the enormous sapience to vote at the 
recent conclave of the Drama Critics Circle), while reserving 
their uttermost hoopla for the M. Maxwell Anderson’s 
inchoate and boozy Ster-Wagon, which [Page of author’s 
manuscript apparently missing at this point.—TuHe Eprrors] 
or enshrine for an adiaphoristic posterity those sizzling and 
demulcent cuties so much admired by the august M. Sam 
Goldwyn and similar trophoneurotic gargoyles. 

In contradistinction to the vulgar critic who writes of and 
fot a theatre best summed up in the champagne cvm sodium- 
barbital art of Mr. Noel Coward, the critic of perceptible 
stature must work from a comprehensive understanding of 
the highest and proudest standards of the drama of all time. 
Most of my colleagures and indeed many of the more advanced 
calibans of the cinema are, of course, familiar with the works 
of Seidl, Angermacher, Johst, Lorca, and Window, and, 
among the Portuguese, Frontal, Binda, and Ergot, but it is 
a matter of grave doubt whether any of them have so much 
as heard of the immortal Lin Hu-T'se, whose epic tragedies, 
written circa 4000 B.C, and requiring a week to play, bear 
many important technical resemblances to the opera of our 
own Eugene O’Neill. It is even arguable whether they are 
aware that the Nicean theatre of 69 3B.c. had anticipated 
present-day stagecraft in the use of contrapuntal drumbeats 
to suggest biological shenanigans offstage. 

In the face of such an imposing vacuity on the part of all 
but two of its practitioners, the astute Prof. Joseph Wood 
Krutch of the Nation also having many of the mote reassuring 
features of Pithecanthropus erectus, it is little wonder that drama 
criticism in America is largely a dismal catalogue of super- 
stitions and hallucinations that would bring the good Doctors 
jung, Freud, and Krafft-Ebing up on the gallop. Among the 
more notable specimens of hogwash proffered by our local 
ctitical sweetmeats, for instance, is the notion that the Mlle. 
Katharine Cornell is a dramatic actress of rare Schmalz; that the 
eminent Dr, Maxwell Anderson is possessed of talents somehow 
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exceeding those of an animated xylophone; that the English 
mummers, Gielgud and Evans, play Shakespeare as that trans- 
cendent old skeezix hasn’t been played since the days of Forbes- 
Robertson; that the Abbey Players’ production of Mlle. Teresa 
Deevy’s Katie Roche was a bad play for the magnificently cre- 
tinous teason that its audiences promptly fell into a deep slum- 
ber, curable only by the brisk application of a bung-starter to 
the noodle; that such fragrant delicatessen as M. R. C. Sheriff’s 
Journey's End was a good play for the equally doltish reason that 
the simulation of gunfire contrived by its artistic stagehands was 
enough to render said sleep impossible; that that shapely snow- 
ball, Mile. Gypsy Rose Lee, is a potent aphrodisiac; and finally 
that they themselves are considerable fellows, of astonishing 
beauty, wit, and perception. The blame for the theatre’s pre- 
sent high aroma of Liederkrany can unquestionably be laid to 
such hysterical bushwa as this, but the cure is a matter for great 
perplexity and Schmary. Even granting your prophet’s spec- 
tacular energy and the minor assistance of the invaluable M. 
Roget, it is by no means certain that he could place his fas- 
cinating talent at the disposal of every precatory fenil/eton in 
the parish. As Mencken used to say before he got religion, 
“Apres moi, die Gindflut!”’ 


THE EDUCATION 
OF HENRY APLEY 


(A Brief Grapple with the Boston Legend After Reading the 
Complete Works of Mr. J. P. Marquand on the Subject) 


CHAPTER I 


GRINDLE Pornr was always best in the fall. If I knew how 
to write, I could tell how the old river went dreaming by in 
the sun and how the copper beeches marched down to its 
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bank in strict and orderly procession. Sometimes in the 
morning, before the mist had burned away, the trees looked 
like silver ghosts and there were diamonds in the grass on the 
lawn. Time itself seemed to hang suspended in that clear, 
level light, so it was easy to believe that all the people who 
had once lived there were there still and always would be. 
As I’ve said, however, I am not a writer, and all I know is 
that I am part of Grindle Point. It is where I belong. 

I shall never forget the day I came back to it after the war. 
My father was in his study, reading the Transcript and eating 
an apple, as he always did in the late afternoon. 

“Hello,” he said. “Kill any Germans?”’ 

“Eight or nine,” I said. “Nothing to amount to much.” 

“T suppose not,” he said. “Naturally you were decorated?” 

“Well, yes,” I said. I hadn’t meant to tell anybody about 
the medal, because there is nothing worse than showing off. 
I only hoped he wouldn’t mention it to the servants. 

“You look older,” he said. “Probably time you were 
thinking of getting married.” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I’ve never been much good at 
that kind of thing.” 

“An awkward business,” said my father. “Going off that 
way with a comparatively strange woman.” 

I could see he was embarrassed. He wanted to tell me 
something, but it was hard because we had never talked 
together very freely. 

“A damned awkward business,” he repeated irritably. 
“They ought to have told you about it at Harvard. I suppose 
it’s customary these days to assume that a gentleman knows 
about these things instinctively, but sometimes he doesn’t.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

* “All a man can do is try to play the game,” he said. “Tt 
won't be easy, especially with your training, but the Apleys 
have always got through it somehow. With me it was always 
something one owed to Harvard. A matter of loyalty.” 

I could understand that. Harvard had made me what I was, 


c* 
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and the least I could do in return was to make a certain amount 
of effort. 

‘Tl do my best, sir,”’ I said. 

Just the same, I wasn’t happy when I got up to my old 
room and started unpacking my bag. Outside my window 
the river lay opalescent in the twilight, but for a moment I 
saw it as a dark and relentless torrent bearing me on into the 
unknowable future, and I shuddered. I didn’t want to get 
married; I just wanted to go back to Harvard. 


CHAPTER II 


I was bringing George Hill’s trunk up from the cellar. It 
was pfetty heavy, and I put it down for a minute outside the 
library door. I didn’t mean to listen, of course, but I couldn’t 
help hearing them inside. 

“We've got to be careful,” said Jane. “He may be feeble- 
minded, but he isn’t blind.” 

George laughed. “He went to Harvard, didn’t he?” he said. 

T came in and put the trunk down. My wife was sitting 
on George’s lap. She looked tired, and I felt guilty. It was 
probably an imposition to ask her to entertain George, because 
after all he was my guest. 

“Who went to Harvard?”’ I asked idiotically. 

“Oh, my God,” said Jane. 

“Rutherford B. Hayes,” said George. “He was the typical 
Harvatd man—dense but energetic.” 

George often talked that way, probably because he had 
gone to school at St. Paul’s in Garden City instead of the 
right one. Afterward, of course, he’d run sixty yards against 
Yale with a broken neck, and he’d made Hedgehog and the 
Scapula Club, but he never seemed to feel the same way 
about Harvard as the rest of us. 

“Listen, clumsy,” said Jane. “How about getting on with 
that trunk?” 
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“Well,” I said, “I thought I might just sit down here with 
you two for a minute and have a drink. My feet hurt.” 

“Never mind about your feet,” said Jane. “You get that 
trunk out in the car. George and I have to start right away 
if we're going to get to New York before it’s dark.” 

“You're going to New York?” Iasked. “You and George?” 

“Just for the week-end,” said George. “You don’t mind, 
do your” 

“Of course not,” I said, “but some people might think it 
was 4 little odd. You know how it is in Boston.” 

“My God,” said Jane, “I think he’s jealous!” 

“Of old George?” That made me laugh. 1 knew a lot of 
things had changed since I was at Harvard, but of course there 
were a lot of other things that never changed. I hadn’t quite 
liked George’s remark about Rutherford B. Hayes, who, 
incidentally, had only gone to the law school, but he was 
my best friend and I knew he was a gentleman. He might be 
wrong about some things, but he’d be right about the im- 
portant ones, and that was what really mattered, 

They came out while I was still strapping the trunk on to 
the car, and climbed into the front seat. George started the 
motor. 

“Good-bye,” I said. “Have a good time.” 

“Good-bye, darling,” said Jane. “Don’t forget to put the 
cat out.” 

It was like Jane to think about the cat, even when she was 
tired and upset. I smiled as I watched the car dropping out 
of sight down the drive. Things often work out a lot better 
than you have any business to hope they will. 
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THE FIRKIN 
IN THE HERDIC 


(Rough Notes for a Parody Based on Snoot if You Must, 2 
Collection of Essays by Lucius Beebe, Cooking and Social- 
Service Editor of the Herald Tribune) 


One night while quaffing a firkin in Paddy Rafferty’s herdic 
your correspondent 

One night quaffing like crazy with the Queen of Rumania 
(or perhaps the Grand Duchess) and Carino, Prince of Head- 
waiters, without whom there is nothing, your correspondent 

One night quaffing al fresco on the faubourg your corre- 
spondent wearing forty suits and a plug hat and syndicated 
at that time in more than three hundred and sixty newspapers 
went 

Bankhead, Billingsley, Brush, Coward, de Liagre, Lillie, 
Paley, Krimsky, Mrs. Harrison Williams and your corte- 
spondent 

Went 

And always, of course, Richard Monomania, Prince of Press 
Agents, who knows Shakespeare, and the little game done 
with matches in the back room, and the firkin, as noted, in 
the herdic 

And 

Cartier’s is stocking little gold earclips to pin a spaniel’s 
ears back over its head, out of its soup 

And 

Stanley Sackett pays $7.50 a pair for his French lisle socks 

And 

Doris Duke has nine Rolls-Royces 

And 

Ona Munson’s drawing-room is quite littered with pianos 

And 

Dwight Fiske 

Mrs, Tiffany Saportas 
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Prince Kyril Scherbatoff 

Myra Kingsley 

Jerome Zerbe 

Gloria Braggiotti 

Nicky de Molas 

Valentina Schlee 

Meenk is for football 

All in the herdic 

And if a man is not seen for three nights at El Morocco, 
it is assumed that he is dead. 

If a man disappears suddenly from 21 or the Stork Club 
or the Colony, he has not gone away 

He is dead 

He is far better dead, along with Matt Winkle and Cholly 
Knickerbocker and the Emperor Caligula and the Stutz 
Bearcat 

There have been famous nights, however, among the 
living 

Once a Miss Virginia Faulkner gave a firkin of caviare to 
the driver of a herdic who was hungry, and once a female 
wag swiped a diamond gardenia valued at $10,000 right out 
of your correspondertt’s buttonhole, and once a critic was sick 
in his hat 

My 

And what, you ask, is the nature or anatomy of Café 
Society? 

It is an unorganised but generally recognised group of 
petsons who participate in the professional and social life of 
New York available to those possessed of a certain degree of 
affluence and mannets 
. Unquote 

It is Cecil Beaton in a little number Lanvin had run up for 
him in a pale shade of apple green, double-breasted and 
buttoned with gold and emerald links 

Unquote 

It is cream of green turtle soup, grilled wurzburger ’29, 
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saddle of english venison ’89 with grilled clos de vougeot, 
field salad in a pale shade of apple green, strawberry appomatox 
with emerald links, coffee and partagas cigars in the elsa 
maxwell size 

It is Flato deflato 

The war was a success foolish from Gotham to the City 
of the Angels and the Devil was in the Chateau Lafite and 
Chuck Clegg (or Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken) too tight in the 
Brooks sailor suit and all men too suddenly brothers under 
the meenk, which is for football 

And, of course, the herdic (and the firkin) ready and waiting, 
and the critic being sick in his hat 


FUTURE 
CONDITIONAL 


(Mr. Noel Coward Carries on During a Period of Con- 
siderable Stress) 


T IMAGINE that there must have been a general feeling that 
my conduct during the Revolution of 1950 was deplorable. 
From my point of view, however, it was a period of the most 
excruciating tedium, and to this day I haven’t the slightest 
idea why social upheaval should invariably be attended by 
extreme personal inconvenience to those whose interest in it 
is, to put the thing mildly, academic. I remember that I was 
at the Ritz with Gertie and Ivor and an odd little object whose 
nate I have utterly forgotten when word came that the crowds 
had sacked Buckingham Palace. Gertie, of course, gave the 
sort of polite and negligible squeal which I’m sure she felt 
was expected of her under the circumstances, and the anony- 
mous little man turned quite beige with terror. I was some- 
what startled for an instant myself, until I looked at Ivor 
and saw that he was shaking with laughter. 
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“How very trying for the Queen,” I said. 

“So typical of them to drop in just at lunch-time,” he 
replied. 

The whole thing, as a matter of fact, was manifestly absurd, 
but it was tiresome, too. The night before, I had gone to 
bed with a slight chill, and in the idle hours between ten and 
midnight I had written a play. It was called The Thunderbolt, 
and in its flamboyant way I thought it was amusing. Both 
Gertie and Ivor were delighted with it, and Basil planned to 
start rehearsals at once. The Revolution, however, put that 
out of the question. In addition to the fact that all the avail- 
able stage-hands in London were far too busy with their 
preposterous raping and looting to have any time left for 
anything so humdrum as shifting scenery, it was almost im- 
possible to find a theatre that might not be blown up at any 
moment. Gertie was quite definite about refusing to run 
the risk of a degrading liaison with a bomb. 

“Tt’s always so desperately untidy, darling,” she said. 

And I could see myself that it would be a nuisance to have 
my most passionate embraces embalmed for ever in falling 
plaster. Mother, of course, was perfectly splendid about 
everything, and wanted to scamper directly off to the Com- 
munist headquarters and put a stop to all this nonsense once 
and for all. 

“Just you let me talk to them, Noel,” she said. 

I am perfectly sure that the dear old creature would indeed 
have gone to call upon the agitators, and it is by no means 
impossible that she would have put down the Revolution 
single-handed. There was also the possibility, however, that 
they might have paid the final abashed tribute to superior 
eloquence and cut off her head. We decided to wait a little 
while, at least until the first rapturous novelty of mass homicide 
had worn off. 

At last things quieted down to a certain extent, and on 
December 16th, 1950, Gertie and I opened in The Thunderbolt. 
It was, I suppose, a fairly macabre little piece—the whole 
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thing took place over a week-end at a smart English house- 
party; Gertie played the part of a gay young countess, with 
suggested overtones of drugs and nymphomania; I was her 
lover and at the same time the husband of a wealthy and far 
too durable old horror called Lady Pigeon. In the end, and 
in a deliberately understated scene, it became advisable for 
us to cut Lady Pigeon up into quite small pieces, stuff her in 
a trunk, and ship her off on a goods train. It was my intention, 
of course, to accentuate a basically horrible situation by super- 
imposing upon it urbane and witty dialogue. Thus, for 
instance, while we were happily dismantling Lady Pigeon, 
Gertie said, “Of course, you know that all this is frightfully 
ungallant of you, don’t you, darling?” And I replied that after 
all I'd always understood that an Englishman’s home was his 
abattoir. I realise now that we may not have chosen precisely 
the most tactful time for this pleasing confection, since it 
represented a point of view no longer altogether fashionable. 
I had, however, no idea of what actually was in store for us. 

Gertie opened the first scene beautifully, although I have 
never been convinced that the best way to suggest morphine 
addiction is to hop up and down as though one were infested 
with mice. However, she was playing well within herself and 
when, on my wife’s first entrance, she turned and said to me, 
‘What, isn’t the old bitch dead yet?” I naturally expected 
the audience to laugh. However, there wasn’t a sound, and 
a little later, when I had to say that the only reason I didn’t 
go to work was that I didn’t want to take the caviare out of 
some poor man’s mouth—ertainly one of the most amusing 
lines in the play—there was a noticeable commotion in the 
gallery. It was utterly ghastly, and the second act was even 
worse. I seemed to be the special object of their displeasure, 
and there were boos and catcalls every time I opened my 
mouth. 

The thing culminated grotesquely in the third act. For 
some time rustic humourists had been throwing pennies and 
dubious vegetable matter on the stage, and we had managed 
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to disregard them. Finally, however, there was a loud, 
metallic crash and a small hand grenade bounced across the 
stage and stopped directly at my feet. With singular presence 
of mind, I picked it up, tossed it into the trunk (which already 
contained the hypothetical residue of Lady Pigeon), and 
slammed the lid. There was a vehement explosion, filling the 
stage with small pieces of trunk, papier-maché pieces of Lady 
Pigeon, and an excessively dismal smell, but fortunately nobody 
was hurt. In the face of such petulant criticism as this, how- 
ever, it seemed unwise to continue the performance and I 
rang down the curtain. 

Later, in a short curtain speech, I was able to thank the 
audience for one of the pleasantest evenings of my life, and 
although there was certainly no reason to suppose that they 
wete susceptible to irony, it was a satisfaction. I needed 
satisfaction because my play was assuredly one of the most 
agonising failures in the history of the English stage, and I 
knew it would take me at least a week to finish another. 


EVA’S DEATHBED 
REVISITED 


[AurHor’s Nore: The following play is an account of a 
nightmare experienced by a man who went to Mr. Maxwell 
Anderson's Key Largo and then went home and tried to get 
to sleep by re-reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Most of the 
speeches are supposed to be in blank verse, so the actors’ voices 
Should be imagined as swooping around a good deal, rhythmic- 
ally, like the cars on a roller coaster. How to raise Little Eva 
up and get her out the window is a hard technical problem, 
but it ought to be attempted because this business was particu- 
larly effective in the dream. The whole thing probably needs 
some kind of banjo accompaniment.| 


LITTLE EVA (who is not going to last much longer): What says it by 
the clock, by that shrewd handy man of Time there on the wall? 

ST. CLARE (her father): Four-forty-one. Four-forty-one or 
two. 
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LITTLE EVA: So dark for such a time! So dark a time regard- 
less of the clock, when honest men must suffer for their skins— 
the accidental difference in the shape and stain of that which 
gives us colour. Father! 

ST. CLARE: Eva, dear? 

LITTLE EVA: What is it, please, that makes some black, 
some white? You, white; Tom, black; and all the world 
divided thus in two? 

ST, CLARE: You afe unwell! 

LITTLE EVA: Unwell? No, we//! I’m going home. To 
God] 

ST. CLARE: To God? And where is God, or what? 

LITTLE EVA (with tender amusement): He is no thing, I think, 
that you would know. No wheel, no gear, no formula, no 
strict pragmatic pattem or design that you can study from a 
book. “What’s God?” God’s love; God’s Uncle Tom, or 
Mr. Lincoln, ot a daisy in a field. 

ST, CLARE: She’s fading fast! The fever in her blood gives 
rise to thoughts like these. Oh, Tom! Oh, Uncle Tom! 

UNCLE TOM (entering left and removing a stovepipe hat): Yassuh, 
boss. I’se comin’. 

ST. CLARE: She’s dying, Tom! 

UNCLE TOM: Dyin’? Whut is death? De faulty chemistry 
ob our po’ flesh may melt. De atoms change aroun’. De earth 
git back to earth. De sox! don’ nebba diel 

LITTLE EVA (expiring fast): God bless you, Tom! This 
rough, untutored mind has its own metaphysic. The lore of 
jungle priests, the atavistic sense of secrets lost before our 
time, survive, I think, in this poor woolly pate. 

UNCLE TOM: Dat’s right, Miss Eva. De beat ob Congo 
drums ain’t lost; it’s runnin’ in ma blood. 4A ain’t forgot de 
black man’s lore! 

st. CLARE: But Tom is still a slave. 

LiTtLE Eva: All that will pass. Machines now building 
in the North will change the face of this unhappy land, 
this rich, agrarian South. Steel hands that move by steam 
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will pluck our cotton, and the slave, without his useful 
function in the scheme, will vanish from our fields. 

UNCLE TOM: We all be free? To wuk, to lub, to vore? 

LITTLE EVA: The vote can’t come at first. The subtle rot, 
the slow decay of slavery, has bit too deep. The black must 
earn the franchise, prove that he can grasp the awful concept 
of the state. Then he may vote—the half made whole, the 
shackled serf made free, prepared for life as I’m prepated 
for—— 

ST. CLARE: Ah, don’t say that! Don’t say the word! I cannot 
let you go! 

LITTLE EVA (beginning to levitate): But go I must. Already 
I can hear the sweet and muted singing of the stars, already 
see God’s infinite plantation. 

ST, CLARE: Oh, no! 

UNCLE TOM: Whut it look like up dah, chile? 

LITTLE EVA (about half-way up to the ceiling): Oh, fairl Oh, 
very fairl The work of many hands well done by one machine, 
no tangled laws to bind the bright, imperious wings; the 
people free to love and pray; no hunger, hate, or sickness of 
the flesh. 

UNCLE TOM: Whut form ob government dey got, Missy? 

LITTLE EVA (heading out of the window): The best of each we 
know. The strong and wise are still in charge, but without 
hardship to the weak. The brighter angels near the throne 
use their position but to serve those farther off. It is a blend 
of all the sweetest dreams men dream—Democracy well 
ordered and controlled, the Total State where all decrees are 
just, a Soviet where men still own the land. 

UNCLE ToM: I’se scared dat ain’t goin’ to wuk so good, 
Miss Eva. 

LITTLE EVA: It will! Just pray for faith, poor Tom! Dear 
Father, pray! The time will come, I know, when both of 
you, alike in pigment and design, will join me inthe sky. Good- 
bye. My weary day on earth at last is done. I’m going home! 

(She floats skilfully ont of the window, but can be heard dimly 
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offstage for a minute or two, She seems to be explaining something 
to God.) 

ST. CLARE: She’s gone. She’s in a better place now, Uncle 
Tom. 

UNCLE Tom (fo himself): Don’ sour’ like bettah place to me. 
Not wid dat little Eva dah. (He has been facing the wall, head 
bowed. Now he turns around. There is an automatic in his hand.) 
Git up yo’ dukes, St. Clah! Long I disliked bofe you an’ she. 
I woulda brought her down jus’ now, a-tumblin’ off dat 
ceilin’ like a grouse, but dey was but one shot in dis here 
gun. I’se saved dat shot for you. Why plug de daid when 
you kin plug de quick? 

St. CLARE (with his hands partly raised): Why, what’s the 
matter, Tom? What secret sickness festers in your soul, what 
wrong that only lead can right? 

UNCLE TOM: You don’ know dat? Yo’ think I’se fooled by 
all dem purty words dat don’ quite rhyme, but run in neat 
and calculated rhythm, again’ de coloured man? Dis Little 
Eva like to change mah skin an’ pull de racial kink from out 
mah hair. She gone to Heben talkin’ mighty big, bout woolly 
pates an’ pigments an’ designs, but still Ah got you lef’. Keep 
up dem ban’s, St. Clab! 

(St. Clare, however, has managed to drop his hand and get at 
his own gun. They both fire at once, and both fall to the ground, 
fatally wounded.) 

ST. CLARE: You’ve got me, Tom! This boil and tumult in 
my breast, this chill, this fading light, this deadly damp can 
mean one thing. I’m done. Why is it, Tom? Why is it I 
must die? 

Tom: You was her paw. Ain’t dat enough? 

ST, CLARE (shoughifully, after a long pause): Enough, and more, 
I think. 

UNCLE TOM (raising himself on one elbow): Whut dat you say? 

ST, CLARE: I say that you were right. To be the author of 
that yellow hair, that tinkling voice, those blank geranium 
eyes is cause enough for any man to die. 
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UNCLE TOM: What dat you say? 

ST. CLARE: I loathed her, too, the empty-headed brat. 
The half-chewed thought, the sanctimonious smile, the pat, 
inane abstraction—all that she thought was borrowed from 
bad books, all that she loved was Little Eva’s voice. She was 
the queen of bores. I die content, now she belongs to God. 

UNCLE TOM: I’se wronged you, Massa. 

ST, CLARE: And I’ve wronged you, a sad and mortal wrong, 
but most ste wronged us both. Dear Tom, give me your 
hand. 

UNCLE TOM: An’ you take mine, an’ hol’ it fast an’ strong, 
until we come to that fair place where Little Eva ain’t. 

(They die and go to Hell together, hand in hand and smiling. 
A red, lovely, and infernal light plays on the stage as the curtain falls.) 


SHAKESPEARE, 
HERE’S YOUR HAT 


(A New Play by Mr. William Saroyan, in Book Form, with 
the Customary Prefatory Notes by the Author) 


Tus play is a masterpiece. It is young, gusty, comical, tragic, 
beautiful, heroic, and as real as a slaughterhouse or some dame 
fixing her hair. It could only have been written in America, 
by an Armenian boy who is an artist and a lover and a dreamer. 
All at once. All mixed up. It could only have been written 
by Saroyan. 

, Other people write plays, but they are no good. I go to 
them and I sit there and think, “My God, this is lousy! It 
was written by a man in an English suit of clothes who makes 
fifty thousand dollars a year, but it is not alive. It is dead. 
It stinks.” A man making fifty thousand dollars a year doesn’t 
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write about Life; he writes about other people who make fifty 
thousand dollars a year; he writes about a bunch of rich corpses 
and, generally speaking, he is a rich corpse himself. Not me, 
though. Not Saroyan. This play is lyric and simple and alive. 
It says just exactly what it means. When the boy in this play 
dynamites his grandmother because he needs some money to 
get gin, that is something real. When he puts a nickel in the 
piano for music, that is real, too. When he meets the society 
gitl and says, “How’s chances, sister?” and she answers, 
““O.K., Mac,” that is a real, lovely, and heartbreaking thing. 

In the plays about the rich corpses, it takes three acts and 
about sixty thousand dollars’ worth of scenery to get around 
to a beautiful and natural request like that, and half the time 
nothing comes of it, cither. 


IT 


I am a warm, rich, and passionate human being and very 
few things ate too much for me. Not even drama criticism. 
When a man writes in a newspaper or a magazine that he 
doesn’t understand this play or is bored by it, that is all right 
with me. It is hard to imagine anybody not liking something 
that is as eloquent and native and true as a child running after 
a butterfly or a coloured man scratching himself, but I do not 
get sore. I am just sorry for the crazy bastard. 


III 


The following are excerpts from some of the reviews 
published in the New York press: 

Ricwarp Warts, Jr., Herald Tribune: It is a darling play 
. . . but we must not ignore the Chinese. 

Brooxs ATKINSON, Times: Lit with the same ineluctible fire 
that once informed the witches and the cauldron on the heath. 
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JoHN Mason Brown, Post: Challenges the best of Aristophanes, 
Gogol, Pirandello, Racine, and the S ong of Solomon. 
Burton Rascoz, World-Telegram: Either Saroyan is crazy 
. or I am. A child has done this horrid thing, 


IV 


This play was written in an hour and a half with a quill 
pen I generally keep in a little bowl of bird shot. For a man 
like me, an original, talented, profound, sensitive, and 
humorous Armenian, a typewriter is an artificial barrier 
standing between the living brain and the clean paper. It is 
not for me, as the airbrush was not for Michelangelo and the 
adding machine was not for Euclid. 

At that time I was working in Hollywood, where all authors 
use typewriters. “The greatest play in the world is right 
there on those keys, if you can only figure out how to hit 
them in the right order,” one of them said to me. He was a 
man who made forty, fifty, a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and he went around with a falcon on his wrist. I would rather 
use the quill pen. Me, personally. 


Generally speaking, the American theatre is the aspirin of 
the middle classes. People go to a play because they want 
to get in out of the rain. Or because they have a date with 
some mouse in it later on. Or just because they happen to 
know the press agent and don’t have to pay. It is not that 
way with me. I go because I love Life. That is an important 
statement and I want to repeat it: William Saroyan loves Life. 

In the theatre to-day, except in this play of mine, what you 
see is not Life. It is a drawing-room compromise with Life 
atrived at by a man who has never had to sleep in a silo or 
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eat birch bark or trap mice to make himself a hat or any of 
the other brave, haunting, and sometimes foolish things people 
do when they don’t happen to have been born on Park Avenue 
or in Newport, Rhode Island. 

The cure for the American theatre is more plays like this 
one. More plays by Saroyan. 


THE TIME OF 
WHOSE LIFE? 


(A dormitory at Groton, just before vespers. Three of the boys 
—Jones Minor, Ferris Major, and Tilden Elliott III—are changing 
from their rugger togs into their vespers togs. They are breathless 
and wondering, enchanted with a sweet world that also holds things 
Like ginger beer and scones and Esquire magazine. Ferguson 
Nicholson, the housemaster, a tall, thin man, noble because of the 
pain in his heart, is sitting in one corner, reading Vaxiety and drinking 
a dry Martini. In another corner an old graduate, mad and very 
dirty, is throwing cards into a hat. .A scrubwoman comes in. A 
lifetime of toil, including six years with the Shuberts, has not quenched 
her brimming and precious spirit.) 

SCRUBWOMAN (compassionate, supernatural; the Earth Mother): 
How about sweeping up around here, gents? Get some of 
the fug out of the joint. 

JONES MINOR: Sweep. You won’t sweep the torture and 
despair of Life from the heart with a broom... . 

FERRIS MAJOR: Or the beauty of it either. 

OLD GRADUATE (lost in his eternal dream of the past): Dissolute 
and damned. Both the student body and the faculty. 

HOUSEMASTER: Elliott. 

ELLIOTT: Yes, sir? 

HOUSEMASTER: Go down to the Greek’s and get me two 
ham sandwiches and a billiard ball. 

ELLIOTT (sneasily): What for? 
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HOUSEMASTER (watching the scrubwoman; fascinated by the 
unique, all-female, and mysterious experiences once enjoyed somewhere 
in the world by this scrubwoman): Ham on white. British mustard. 

ELLIOT? (still purzled, but going out dutifully): A cue ball? 

HOUSEMASTER: No, the red one. (To the scrubwoman; waving 
the cockiail-shaker) Martini? 

SCRUBWOMAN: No thanks, pal. The Head don’t like us to 
drink on duty. 

HOUSEMASTER: You’re missing a lot. I’m always drunk. 
The days and nights are whittling me away, and—(He breaks 
off as the Headmaster, a quiet, grave man, carrying a bridle, comes 
into the cubicle.) Were you looking for something, sir? 

HEADMASTER (genially): Ah, Nicholson. Fried again, I see. 
(With a change of mood, sternly) Ferris Major! 

FERRIS MAJOR (springing up, dynamic, translated): Sir? 

HEADMASTER: Is thete a polo pony in this room? 

FERRIS MAJOR: A what, sir? 

HEADMASTER (going to a closet, opening it, and discovering a polo 
pony): As I thought. You know the rules, I believe, Ferris. 
No polo ponies or young women in dorm after four o’clock. 

FERRIS MAJOR (in a low voice, accepting his doom): Yes, sir. 

HEADMASTER: This means a birching, of course. (He goes 
out, leading the polo pony; fatal, inexorable, the Scourge of God.) 

OLD GRADUATE (throwing the ace of spades at the hat): Dissolute 
and damned. Both the student body and the faculty. 

HOUSEMASTER (séil] preoccupied by the scrubwoman; the strange, 
illicit, by-gone adventures of the scrubwoman): I drink to your 
unconquerable spirit, Mrs. Le Bogan. 

SCRUBWOMAN: My name ain’t Mrs. Le Bogan. 

HOUSEMASTER: Then Guinevere or Héloise. In any case, 
I drink. To your ancient sins, Faustine. 

- SCRUBWOMAN: Listen, what the hell you talking about? 

HOUSEMASTER (wearily): I don’t know. What do any of us 
talk about? Love. Happiness. Towering injustice everywhere. 
The game with St. Paul’s. (Fariously, draining the Martini) 
How the hell do I know? What do_you talk about? 
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SCRUBWOMAN (s/y, roguish, Salome, old but not regenerate): Jeez, 
I dunno, Mister. Harry K. Thaw. The time we burned up 
the city of Chicago. Shooting Garfield. All like that. 

HOUSEMASTER: Life! The terror and the wonder and the 
beauty of it! (Gathering momentum) Lifel Lifel LIFE! 

(As he goes on, Elliott re-enters with the sandwiches and the 
billiard ball; the scrubwoman wrings out her mop and starts to wipe 
up the floor; the old graduate opens another pack of cards and begins 
throwing them at the hat; Jones Minor and Ferris Major gather 
up their hymnals and prayer books, the polo pony trots in backward 
through the door and re-enters the closet. Life has come full circle.) 

OLD GRADUATE (sombre, triumphant; bis opinion of everything 
borne out): Dissolute and damned. Both the student body and 
the faculty. 

(From the courtyard the bell for vespers sounds, very wonderful 
and sad. The curtain falls.) 


BLEAK 
MOMENT 


(Mr. S. N. Bebratan’s Characters Find Themselves on the 
Horns of a Rather Unusual, Though Fashionable, Dilemma) 


(The scene is the grand ballroom of a quadruplex apartment 
overlooking the East River. When the curtain rises, Dirk van 
Nostrand and his wife, Joyce, are walizing to the strains of an 
invisible orchestra. The light reflected up from the river gilds 
the room, making it look very expensive, as indeed it is.) 


Jorce (arbanely): There is a certain distinction—a rather 
ghastly distinction, if I may say so—in the way your lady 
love arranges her hair. Of course, I imagine being almost 
totally bald wox/d be stimulating to the ingenuity. 

DIRK (ié/y): She is not at all bald. Her hair is merely ex- 
tremely fine. 
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Joyce: She is as bald as an egg. I often wonder why the 
man of talent should be so relentlessly attracted to the gro- 
tesque. It is like the gourmet’s taste for the quite unspeakable 
cheese. Inexplicable to the normal palate. But to return to 
Persis, I have, as you know, no prejudice against adultery. 
If you are able to find happiness in fondling that—that door- 
knob, I can only say how fortunate you are. Such a simple 
whim, and so simply gratified. 

pirK: I am sorry to disappoint you, but I have never con- 
sidered Persis’s—er—contactual aspects. I do, however, find 
her mind extraordinarily provocative. 

joyce: Her mind? How morbid! 

pirk: Naturally, I don’t expect you to grasp it, but there 
are women here and there with larger vistas than the counter- 
pane. Persis is a highly intelligent and sympathetic companion. 
I should probably never have written The Mantle of Audubon 
without her. 

joyce: It would probably have been just as well. 

pirk: I see. You are indifferent to serious intellectual 
effort? You prefer my usual vein—my pzans to ladies’ under- 
garments? 

joyce: Infinitely. As an advertising man, you have some 
dignity and importance, even a certain brilliance. As an 
ornithologist, as the Peeping Tom of the bird sanctuaries, 
prying into all their disgusting little mysteries, I must confess 
I find you slightly absurd. 

pirK (passionately): Oh, my God! Levity! Urbanity! 

Sophistication! The eternal, childish cynicism of the woman 
of the world! The dance on the sinking ship, but what a 
vulgar and preposterous version of it—the shag on the Albany 
night boat! 
* Jorce (reflectively): In a way, I suppose you ate right. It is 
rather impertinent of me to criticise your behaviour. After 
all, your life is your own. If you choose to spend it lurking 
in the underbrush, spying on grackles, it is entirely your own 
affair. 
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DIRK (éronically): Thank you. 

joyce: Not at all. I would like to add, however, that I 
have no intention of allowing this house to be turned into 
an aviary or, what seems more likely, a taxidermist’s establish- 
ment. As long as you confined your activities to the spare 
room in the penthouse, I had no particular objection. I must 
admit that the idea of Persis living up there, surrounded by 
her birds and her herpicides, was a little disconcerting. Messy 
and, though I hesitate to mention it, a bit smelly. A New 
York apartment, after all, is not the most suitable place to 
maintain a vulture. 

DIRK: I presume you mean the cormorant? There is a 
definite distinction. 

joyce: I have no idea what you call it. I mean the thing 
that has obviously never quite finished digesting a fish. It 
makes very little difference. I was willing to overlook all that. 
I must protest, though, against this latest phase. 

pirK: What latest phase? 

joyce: This general spreading out. It is distinctly a nuisance 
not to be able to use one’s own bathroom because Persis is 
blowing out eggs in it, and it is really quite exasperating, I 
assute you, to find a partially and very crudely dismembered 
pigeon in one’s bureau drawer. Furthermore, amateur studies 
in vivisection seem a little out of place in the kitchen. Mrs. 
McCarthy has been quite upset about it. I’m afraid she is 
incapable of the scientific approach, poor thing. She considers 
it unwomanly of Persis to assassinate a bird if she has no 
intention of eating it. 

DIRK: I can quite understand that Mrs. McCarthy would 
be hostile to the spirit of inquiry, to any attempt to extend the 
frontiers of human knowledge. It is the traditional attitude 
of the peasant. I must confess that I am somewhat surprised 
that you should share it. Persis—— 

joyce (dangerously): I gather that Persis feels as you do 
about my intelligence? 

DIRK : Quite frankly, she does. 
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JOYCE (smpassively): I see. In that case, I can only suggest 
that you marry her. 

DIRK (wildly): By God, I willl 

(They are interrupted by the entrance of Persis. She is laden 
down with a curious assortment of nets, cameras, binoculars, air guns, 
traps, and tin cans, presumably containing worms or bread crumbs. 
She is only partially bald.) 

PERSIS (ecstatically). Dirk! The tomtits are nesting in the 
Mall! 

joyce (frigidly): The—ah—what? 

PERSIS: Tomtits. 

joyce; Oh. 

pirk: How delightful! Are there many of them? 

PERSIS: Oh, thousands! Acres and acres of lovely, flashing 
wings! I brought you one. It was singing in a bush. I crept 
up very softly. 

joyce: While its back was turned, I have no doubt. How 
treacherous. Quite like Benedict Arnold. 

pirK: You afe not amusing. You are repulsive. 

PERSIS: Here, take it, Dirk. Feel its tiny heart. 

pirK: How wonderfully tender you are! 

Joyce: Yes. Isn’t it touching? How soon do you expect 
to operate, Persis? Your little knives and things are in the 
pantry, but I’m afraid you’ll find them rather dull. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. McCarthy mistook them for nut-picks. Of course, 
if you w#// leave them lying around——” 

PERSIS (fearfully): How can you, Joyce! 

pirk: Don’t pay any attention to her, dear. Her soul is 
like a bargain basement, full of nasty little odds and ends. 
Nothing beautiful or valuable wanted. 

Joyce (grimly): At least it isn’t an abattoir. 

‘persis: Oh, you are cruel, unjust, monstrous. I will not 
be humiliated and degraded by you. I am going to my room, 
Dirk. Please come to me when you can. 

pink: Yes. Wait for me. I have something to discuss with 


Joyce. 
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PERSIS: Oh. You’ve told her? 

DIRK (briefly): Yes. 

JOYCE (feelingly): He has indeed. It was quite nauseating. 

PERSIS: Then—then I'd better go. 

JOYCE (indifferently): I suppose you had, and hadn’t you 
better take your bird with you? It would give you something 
to do. At least you could start on it. 

persis: Oh, you are vilel (She rushes out in tears, leaving Dirk 
holding the tomtit.) 

DIRK: She is quite right. You—are—vile. 

(There is a very long silence, during which it is possible to hear 
the coughing of the tugs on the river and, very faintly, the eerie, distant 
harmony of the birds on the roof. This quiet--terlude is broken at 
last by the entrance of the cook, Mrs. McCarthy. She is a fierce, 
rotund Irishwoman, who might conceivably have been played by the 
late Alexander Woollcott.) 

MRS, MCCARTHY: Finally I have come to the end of me 
patience. 

joyce: What’s the matter, Mrs. McCarthy? 

mrs. M.: An’ what would be the matter? "Tis that Miss 
Persis again. 

pirk: What about Miss Persis, Mrs. McCarthy? 

MRS. M.: She is attemptin’ flight, sir. "Tis against nature. 

joyce: Ah. Successfully, I trust? 

mrRS. M.: No, Ma’am. Far from it. ’Tis fortunate we’ll all 
be if she don’t bring down the house, a-swoopin’ an’ a-floppin’ 
round the way she is. “Here I come, Mrs. McCarthy,” says 
she, though ’tis more like a screech, an’ off she goes from the 
top of the bureau. 

joyce: The bureau? What bureau? 

urs. M.: In Mr. Dirk’s own room, if you please. It is a fair 
mess already, what with his clothes all spilled from the 
drawers, not to mention the springs from the bed. “God love 
you, Miss Persis,”’ says I, “you’ll be after breaking your neck!” 
“Not I,” says she, a-climbin’? back up on the bureau. “ ’Tis 
only the details of the thing I have yet to master.” 
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DIRK: My God, she’s mad! Your insensate cruelty has driven 
er mad. 

jorce (coolly): Oh, I doubt that. She’s probably only trying 
) attract attention. These improperly adjusted women—— 
DIRK: Your detachment is hateful. (There is a terrific crash 
rerhead, and a large piece of plaster drops from the ceiling.) God, 
rhat was that? 

mrs. M.: Miss Persis, I’ve no doubt at all. 

joyce: Yes. Apparently some of the details still escape her. 
MRS. M.: ”T'was a mortal oad sound. Will I be investigatin’, 
fa’amp 

joyce: If you please. You might explain that the building 
spears to be collapsing. Politely, of course. 

MRS. M.: Yes, Ma’am. (She goes aut.) 

pirk: This is intolerable. What can we do? 

joyce: I’m sure I don’t know. Would it be too insensate 
f me to suggest the Police Department? Spring 7-3100, I 
elieve. Or perhaps the Audubon Society. 

DIRK: It seems brutal, heartless, but—— 

joyce: Of course, if you care to spend your life taming 
iis bald-headed eagle—— 

DIRK: No. No. It’s out of the question. (He goes to the tele- 
hone and starts to dial just as Mrs. McCarthy re-enters the room. 
MRS, M.: An’ what will you be up to, sir? 

DIRK (wearily): I’m telephoning the police. There seemed 
othing else—— 

MRS. M.: The police, is it? "Tis the coroner himself would 
e more suitable, I’m thinkin’. 

DIRK (aghast): What? What was that you said? 

mrs. M. (solemnly): I think Miss Persis will finally have 
arned to fly, sir. Up to the very Throne of Grace. 

joyck: Not really? How very pushing of her. 

pirK (softly): She’s gone, then? Well, I think she would 
ave wanted it this way. She belonged somehow to the air. 
Ye replaces the receiver gently as the curtain falls.) 
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peRSIS: Oh. You’ve told her? 

DIRK (briefly): Yes. 

joyce (feelingly): He has indeed. It was quite nauseating. 

PERSIS: Then—then I’d better go. 

Joyce (indifferently): I suppose you had, and hadn’t you 
better take your bird with you? It would give you something 
to do. At least you could svart on it. 

PERSIS: Oh, you are vile! (She rashes out in tears, leaving Dirk 
holding the tomtit.) 

pirk: She is quite right. You—are—vile. 

(There is a very long silence, during which it is possible to hear 
the coughing of the tugs on the river and, very faintly, the eerie, distant 
harmony of the birds on the roof. This quiet-/tterlude is broken at 
last by the entrance of the cook, Mrs. McCarthy. She is a fierce, 
rotund Irishwoman, who might conceivably have been played by the 
late Alexander Woollcott.) 

MRS. MCCARTHY: Finally I have come to the end of me 
patience. 

joyce: What’s the matter, Mrs. McCarthy? 

mrs. M.: An’ what would be the matter? ’Tis that Miss 
Persis again. 

pirk: What about Miss Persis, Mrs. McCarthy? 

MRS. M.: She is attemptin’ flight, sir. "Tis against nature. 

joyce: Ah. Successfully, I trust? 

MRS. M.: No, Ma’am. Far from it. ’Tis fortunate we'll all 
be if she don’t bring down the house, a-swoopin’ an’ a-floppin’ 
round the way she is. “Here I come, Mrs. McCarthy,” says 
she, though ’tis more like a screech, an’ off she goes from the 
top of the bureau. 

joyce: The bureau? What bureau? 

MRS. M.: In Mr. Dirk’s own room, if you please. It is a fair 
mess already, what with his clothes all spilled from the 
drawers, not to mention the springs from the bed. “God love 
you, Miss Persis,” says I, “you’ll be after breaking your neck!” 
“Not I,” says she, a-climbin’ back up on the bureau. “ ’Tis 
only the details of the thing I have yet to master.” 
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pink: My God, she’s mad! Your insensate cruelty has driven 
her mad. 

JoYcE (coolly): Oh, I doubt that. She’s probably only trying 
to attract attention. These improperly adjusted women—— 

Dirk: Your detachment is hateful. (There is a terrific crash 
overhead, and a large piece of plaster drops from the ceiling.) God, 
what was that? 

mrs. M.: Miss Persis, I’ve no doubt at all. 

joyce: Yes. Apparently some of the details still escape her. 

MRS. M.: ”T'was a mortal /oad sound. Will I be investigatin’, 
Ma’am? 

Joyce: If you please. You might explain that the building 
appears to be collapsing. Politely, of course. 

MRS. M.: Yes, Ma’am. (She goes aut.) 

pirk: This is intolerable. What can we do? 

jorce: I’m sure I don’t know. Would it be too insensate 
of me to suggest the Police Department? Spring 7-3100, I 
believe. Or perhaps the Audubon Society. 

DIRK: It seems brutal, heartless, but-——— 

Joyce: Of course, if you care to spend your life taming 
this bald-headed eagle—— 

pirk: No. No. It’s out of the question. (He goes to the tele- 
phone and starts to dial just as Mrs. McCarthy re-enters the room. 

MRS. M.: An’ what will you be up to, sir? 

DIRK (wearily): I'm telephoning the police. There seemed 
nothing else—— 

MRS. M.: The police, is it? ’Tis the coroner himself would 
be more suitable, I’m thinkin’. 

DIRK (aghast): What? What was that you said? 

Mrs. M. (solemnly): I think Miss Persis will finally have 
learned to fly, sir. Up to the very Throne of Grace. 

Joyce: Not really? How very pushing of her. 

DIRK (softly): She’s gone, then? Well, I think she would 
have wanted it this way. She belonged somehow to the air. 
(He replaces the receiver gently as the curtain falls.) 


SEASON IN THE SUN 


NO ROOM IN 
THE INN 


\ \ ELL, you folks get settled all right?” asked Mrs. 
Jetmyn. “Come on up. Sit down.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Crane left the sidewalk and climbed the little 
flight of steps that led to their landlady’s porch and sat down 
on a bench against the wall. 

“Everything is lovely, except the bathroom door sticks,” 
said Emily Crane. “The downstairs one.” 

“T thought if Mr. Jermyn had a plane . . .” her husband 
began. He had felt depressed and rather ill all spring. How- 
ever, there wasn’t supposed to be anything the matter with 
him that a summer in the sun wouldn’t fix. Well, it had 
started out perfectly. 

“Tl tell him,” said Mrs. Jermyn. In the clear, receding 
light, almost level on the dunes, her expression seemed to be 
satdonic. “You get accustomed,” she said vaguely. The house 
that rose behind her, and on the other side faced directly on the 
sea, looked old, enormous, and dissolute in the twilight. 
George Crane knew that it was full of summer boarders, hang- 
ing like bats from the rafters. He also knew that Mrs. Jermyn 
was supposed to be quite a character on Fire Island, a descrip- 
tion, of course, that implied an original point of view. As if I 
didn’t have enough to put up with, he thought, aware of the 
irritation that had been burning in him like a low fever since 
March. 

“It’s so quiet here,” said his wife. “Just the ocean.” 

Lights had begun to come on in some of the houses in 
the little settlement between the sea and the bay; the 
tall grass that crowned the dunes stirred with some weight- 
less breath of air, and the swallows dipped furiously in 
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and out of the pools of collecting darkness between the 
dunes. It actually was a moment of curious peace. 

“Somebody’s coming,” said Mr. Crane, looking down the 
conctete walk that ran just behind the row of houses that 
faced on the beach. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Jermyn. “Well, they can’t come here.” 
Peering down the walk, she looked more than ever like the 
figurehead at the prow of a pirate ship. “I’ve even got the 
editor of the New York Times sleeping in the shower,” she 
said, and laughed shortly. 

“Really?” said Mrs. Crane, who was inclined to believe 
what she was told. 

“Anyway, some newspaper fella,” said Mrs. Jermyn. 
“Crandall. McCandlish. I don’t know.” 

They watched the three figures, heavily laden with suit- 
cases and bundles, that were toiling toward them down the 
walk. They were all young men, and as they came abreast of 
the porch, they stopped and looked around doubtfully. Even 
before they spoke, George Crane recognised a common 
quality about them—something borrowed from a juvenile in 
an English comedy, something proud and soft and mysterious. 
The boys were another thing that Fire Island was supposed 
to be noted for, he recalled. They had come there a few years 
ago, tentative as deer at a brook, and finding no hunters, they 
had stayed and multiplied incredibly. 

“Ts this Mrs. Jermyn’s establishment?” said one of them, 
in a fluty voice. Not a juvenile this time, George Crane 
decided—a butler. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Jermyn impassively. 

“Well, I’m Elliott Farber, and this is Mr. Linsey and Mr. 
Rodriguez.” 

ue Jermyn looked at the other two, a handsome, super- 
cilious boy and a rather theatrical Latin, and nodded, as if in 
some secret, derisive agreement with herself. 

“Of course you got my telegram about the rooms?” said 
Mr. Farber. 
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“Telegram?” she said. “I don’t remember any telegram.” 

“But I sent it last week!” he cried desperately. “I even put 
down the name of your house. Dune ’n’ Oot—so amusing.” 

“T didn’t get it,” she said calmly, “or anyway, I don’t recall 
getting it.” 

In his despair, Mr. Farber stepped off the walk and on to 
the little plot of ground that lay in front of the porch. 

“But you must——” 

“You're on my roses,”’ said Mrs. Jermyn sharply. 

He looked anxiously down at the barren ground under 
his feet. “Roses?” 

“They haven’t come up yet,” she said. ‘Probably never 
will now.” 

“Tm so sorry,” he said, moving hastily back on to the con- 
crete. “Well,” he said uneasily after a moment, “even if my 
telegram didn’t come——” 

“T couldn’t say for sure,” she told him. “Things get lost 
around here. Especially papers.” 

“T’m sure it must be around somewhere,” said Mr. Rodri- 
guez, producing a rather chilly and Continental manner. “In 
any case, you have the room?” 

She gave him what perhaps she considered a regretful smile. 
“No,” she said. “I’m full up. As I was telling Major McCane 
here, I just had to refuse an editor from the New York 
Times.” 

“Pm not——” Mr. Crane began, and stopped. He had 
intended to disclaim the armed forces and even to correct 
his name, but then for some reason he decided to let the 
conversation take its own odd and unpredictable course. In 
the silence, his wife bent forward to light a cigarette and a 
bright ribbon slipped from her hair and fell to the floor. He 
picked it up and absently put it on top of his own head, and 
Mr. Linsey and Mr. Farber gave hima sudden look of intense and 
delighted surmise. Mr. Rodriguez, however, was not diverted. 

“Tt is most unbusinesslike,”’ he said severely. “A week 
should certainly have been adequate notice.” 
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‘You could try down in the village at the hotel,” said Mrs. 
Jermyn. “They often got rooms at the last minute.” 

“My friends and I had especially counted on being directly 
on the beach,”’ he said, and in his distress, he, too, edged a 
little off the walk. 

“The roses,” said Mrs. Jermyn wearily. “I guess I'll have 
to put up some kind of a sign.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, retreating. “As I was saying, 
we were really counting—— 

Mrs. Jermyn interrupted him in a voice that seemed to 
hold the memory of an old sorrow, “I got my little dog 
buried there, too,” she said. “Little Tandy.” 

Mr. Crane looked at her thoughtfully, but her face was still 
as bland and vacant as the moon. 

“He passed away last year,” she said. “In the hurricane.” 

“How unfortunate,” murmured Mr, Linsey, or perhaps 
Mr. Rodriguez. “He was drowned?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jermyn. “He was just blown.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Farber. His unhappy glance travelled to 
Mr. Crane’s face, under its cryptic hair ribbon, but clearly he 
found no comfort even there. “Well,” he said, after what 
must have appeared to him a suitable period of mourning, 
“all I can say is that it’s terribly disappointing. About the 
rooms, I mean.” 

“I have never been so cross in my /fe!”’ cried Mr. Linsey, 
tossing back his rather unusual hair. 

“Tt’s too disgusting,” said Mr. Rodriguez. 

There was a helpless silence while the young men shifted 
their suitcases and tried to regain their worldly composure. 
Mrs, Jermyn, however, seemed to have decided that they 
were invisible, and presently they trailed reproachfully off 
into the falling night. 

“Pm so sorry about your little dog,” said Emily Crane, 
reaching out and retrieving her hair ribbon from her husband’s 
brow. “You must miss him terribly.” 

Mrs. Jermyn’s eyes were on the middle distance, perhaps 
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on the silver bowl of the water tower floating over the village 
in mysterious suspension, and her expression was peaceful 
and remote. “What little dog, dear?” she asked gently. 

Mr. Crane looked at her with affection and a touch of awe. 
It’s just possible I'm going to like it here, he thought, aware 
for the first time of the slow, healthy pulse of the neighbourly 
sea. 


DARK CLOUD 
ON THE SUN 


THE inhabitants of the beach were divided into little colonies, 
formed in the spring and lasting intact all through the summer. 
The nucleus of each group was usually the family; during the 
week, it consisted of a mother and her children, with perhaps 
a vague female relative or two and occasionally a nurse; over 
the week-ends, there was, of course, a father, and probably 
there were some guests, rather paler than the permanent com- 
pany, so they required portable shade and frequent protective 
applications of oil and grease. Sometimes, as in the case of 
the Cranes and the Andersons, two or more families were 
united in a somewhat more complicated organism and became, 
in a sense, a society, with customs and legends. 

One July afternoon, a bright Saturday, with the sand 
wavering in the sun and the sea flat blue to Portugal, the 
Cranes and Andersons were assembled around two striped 
umbrellas, under one of which sat Paul and Edith Vincent, 
a lively and rather fashionable couple who were visiting the 
Andersons. Mrs. Vincent was rubbing something froma bottle 
on her husband’s back, tilting her head to keep the smoke 
from her cigarette out of her eyes and seeming, on the whole, 
quite hypnotised by this wifely ritual. 

“Before I’'d have hair growing out of my shoulders,” she 
said, with faint disgust. 
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A little outside the circle, the four resident children, ranging 
in age from little Marcia Anderson, who was five, to Billy 
Crane, who was eleven, played one of their mysterious and 
interminable games, hampered only by the adult rule against 
throwing sand. 

It was a scene of almost overpowering American domes- 
ticity, George Crane thought, the gentlemen recovering from 
the wear and tear of commerce in the society of their women 
and children, who were virtuous and designed for tranquil 
pleasures. “Anybody want to go in swimming?” he asked. 
“That’s what you’re really supposed to do on a beach.” 

“You go, George,”’ murmured his wife, speaking from some 
deep dream of peace. “We'll watch.” 

*““Yes, you can come back and tell us all about it,” said 
Mrs. Andetson, rather dimly, because she was lying on her 
stomach. 

“All right, the hell with you,” he said. “T’'ll take the 
children. Marcia? Billy? You want to go swimming?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Crane,” said the little girl politely, 
and his son ignored him altogether. 

‘“‘A fine bunch,” he said. “Bums and half-wits.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Vincent. “Edith, for God’s sake 
why don’t you cut your nails? You’re not supposed to scratch 
that stuff into my back.” 

“Keep it still, then,” she replied. 

“Wait’ll I finish this cigarette, George,” said Mr. Anderson. 
“Tl go in with you.” 

“O.K,,” said Mr. Crane, and sank back on the sand. I guess 
I really like it here better than any place in the world, he 
thought, and for the moment his delight in Fire Island, in 
this one place where life could be slowed to the almost for- 
gotten tempo of childhood, seemed as much as he could bear. 
The distance from New York, by train and boat, was only forty 
terrestrial miles, but in spirit it was enormous. You ate and 
slept in the dark, untidy little houses that lay along the dunes 
between the sea and the bay, but most of your life was spent 
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on the loveliest beach in the East, a narrow, sunny shelf that 
ran thirty miles along the Atlantic, from Babylon to Quogue, 
and here you just lay in the sun, and all the staggering com- 
plexity of your relations with others, the endless, hopeless 
book-keeping of your personal morality with too many 
people, could be put aside for a little while. It was a state of 
wonderful irresponsibility, a time in which you belonged to 
nobody but yourself, on which there were no claims from 
the world. From this brief and quite unusual dream of himself 
as a happy man, George Crane was recalled by the voice of 
Paul Vincent. It had an urgent sound. 

“What do you know!” he was saying. “Molly Burden!” 

Mr. Crane saw that he was pointing to a group, somewhat 
larger than their own, collected on the sand in front of the 
boarding house operated by Mrs. Jermyn. The crowd around 
her was made up of her boarders, and they were all familiar 
to him with the exception of one woman, who, from a distance, 
merely struck him as unpleasantly vivacious. 

“Who?” he said. 

“Molly Burden,” repeated Mr. Vincent. “My God, you 
must know Molly!” 

“She’s a madam,” said Edith Vincent placidly. “A child- 
hood sweetheart of my husband’s. Apparently she’s quite well 
known in sporting circles. Or at least so he says.” 

“Oh, that one,” said Mrs. Crane, scattering sand as she sat 
up. “Of course, I’ve read a lot about her. Show me. Where?” 

Mrs. Anderson also came to life, rolling over on her side 
and shading her eyes with her book. “Really?” she said. 
“How extraordinary!” 

“What’s so extraordinary about it?” asked her husband. 
“Tt isn’t as if you’d never seen a madam.” 

“T suppose I must have,” she said, “but never one so 
widely publicised. And it does seem rather odd, right here 
on this beach.” 

George Crane thought it seemed odd, too, and in his 
present rather elevated and moral mood, an intolerance of 
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city ways brought on by sun worship, he found the infamous 
Miss Burden’s presence intrusive and somehow menacing. 
The last time she had been on an island, he recalled, she had 
been a guest of the Police Department. He said this aloud 
and his wife smiled at him tolerantly. 

“You're quite a wit, dear,” she murmured. “Why don’t 
you just go quietly down and be witty in the water. Do you 
really know her, Paul?” 

*‘She’s a dear old friend,” Mrs. Vincent assured her. “From 
the days when he used to be so terribly cute.” 

“You just attend to the back,” said her husband. “T’ll 
supply any necessary facts. Sure I used to know her, Emily. 
Want me to ask her to come over?” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Crane. “It might be a nice change. 
I think George is getting in a rut.” 

“The chance of a lifetime,”’ said Mrs. Anderson. 

“All right,” he said. “You finished with me, Doctor?” 

“All finished,” Mrs. Vincent said. “You run right over 
and fascinate the nice old tramp.” 

He looked at his wife doubtfully. “If she does come over,”’ 
he said, “how about none of that stuff? After all, she’s quite 
a girl in her way.” 

“None finer,” agreed Mrs. Vincent heartily. 

“And she certainly knows all those kind of jokes.” 

“That kind of jokes,” said his wife. “No, don’t worry, dear. 
We'll be terribly discreet.” 

“Of course we will,” said the other ladies, smiling at him 
with bright, inscrutable charm. 


Mr. Vincent still looked doubtful, but he got up, and soon 
he was part of the group that surrounded Mrs. Jermyn and 
the celebrated stranger, who appeared to greet him with 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Vincent screwed the cap slowly back on 
the bottle of sun-tan lotion and lit a cigarette. 

“You don’t know her yourself, do you, Edith?” asked 
Mrs. Anderson. 
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“Not personally,” said Mrs. Vincent, “but Paul has told 
me a lot about her. He has a very confiding nature.” 

“T’ve often wondered about these things,” said Mrs. Crane. 
“You know, how people get started in that business, and 
especially how they get to the top, so to speak.” 

“Tt’s one of the great themes of literature,”’ said her husband. 
“Especially with the French.” 

“No, I mean realJy,” she said. “How superior industry and 
imagination and all the other qualities of—of /eadetship 
manage to assert themselves.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake,” he said. “I’m going swimming.” 
He did, in fact, start to get up, but his natural curiosity proved 
too much for him and he sat down again. After all, a woman 
who had conducted the most notorious establishment of an 
era had a certain romantic interest. 

“Tt’s a dull story,” said Mrs. Vincent, “and rather unlikely, 
like a movie with an immoral ending. It seems she was born 
in Russia—Rostov, I think—and, of course, a perfectly 
beautiful child and incredibly poor. Lentils and beet soup 
and I suppose her feet done up in sacks.” 

“Yes, I’m sure sacks,” said Mrs. Anderson. ‘“You’re doing 
fine, Edith.” 

“Not me,” she said. “Paul. Anyway, one night, when she 
was just thirteen, she was standing on a corner in a terrible 
storm, not knowing where anything was coming from next, 
when a young Czarist officer came up to her and——” 

“How old was Je?” asked Mr. Anderson. “Fourteen?” 

“T told you it was unlikely,” she said. “Well, they got to 
talking and one thing sort of led to another and finally he 
took her to St. Petersburg or Petrograd or whatever they 
used to call it then, and there seems to have been quite an 
establishment. Caviare and vodka and that dance where they 
kick their feet out in front and naturally a good deal of love 
all over the place.” She paused and looked out at the ocean. 
“T get a little mixed up here,” she went on, “but I think it 
was the revolution. Anyway, he was killed and she had to 
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flee to America, The rest apparently was just application and 
getting to meet the right people. I don’t know the details— 
I never Aave understood how people go about expanding their 
businesses from tetail to wholesale—but I suppose that 
Romanoff background had something to do with it. However, 
she did, and there she is. Frankly, I don’t believe a word of 
it myself, except that I guess she’s Russian, all right.” 

“She isn’t really so terribly active now, is she?” asked Mrs. 
Crane. “For a while you heard so much about politicians and 
bank presidents and all that stuff, but lately I don’t remember 
hearing about her hardly at all. Of course, we lead a very 
sheltered life down here.” 

“Well, I think Mr. Dewey made things rather tiresome for 
her a few years ago,” said Mrs, Vincent, “and I doubt if she 
ever did get back to quite the old scale. It’s hard to be sure, 
though, because Paul is my only souice of information on 
that side of life and I’m afraid he’s been rather cut off himself, 
poor thing.” 

Mrs. Crane and Mrs, Anderson looked at her rather specu- 
latively at this, but her expression told them nothing, and 
Mrs, Crane kicked a discontented little hole in the sand with 
her toe. 

“Tt must have been quite a place in the beginning, though,” 
she said, 

“Tt was indeed,” said Mrs. Vincent. “All those rather 
important men and really such embarrassing situations. Paul 
says he’ll never forget the night the Governor of North Dakota 
or South Carolina or one of those places was up there and 
one of the girls fell out of the window.” 

“How did she do that?” asked Mr. Crane with reluctant 
interest. 

' “Nobody seemed to know exactly. She and the Governor 
had, well, retired and then there was quite a lot of noise and 
the Governor came out to say that his friend seemed to have 
fallen out of the window. He was tight as a monkey, and 
Paul says that he kept yelling that it was the first time such. 
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a thing had happened to him in his life. He seemed quite 
indignant about it, as if it was some crooked old New York 
custom, but Paul says that Molly was magnificent. ‘You 
just take it up with the United States Senate, Governor,’ she 
told him, and after a while they managed to get him out the 
back way, down a service elevator or something.” 

“Goodness,” said Mrs. Anderson. “What happened to the 

irl?” 

“Apparently they had quite a time with her, too,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. “Fortunately it wasn’t very high up, only two floors, 
and she landed in an awning, but she did break a couple of 
ribs and, of course, she didn’t have very much on. The 
policemen were very nice about it, being rather accustomed 
to the fashionable life, you might say, but some little doctor 
from the neighbourhood had examined her first and kept on 
insisting that she ought to go to a hospital. Well, nobody 
knew what to do, because the girl was still drunk and quite 
cross with everybody, especially the Governor, and likely to 
say practically anything. Finally Molly called up another 
doctor, one she knew more or less socially, and he came over 
and somehow he convinced the first one that he was with 
the police and talked him out of sending for an ambulance. 
So it was all right. This other doctor, the new one, got the 
gitl back upstairs and fixed her up and I suppose Molly 
squared the rest of it with her. Paul says that after a while 
one of the policemen came upstairs with his note-book and 
wanted to know what the diagnosis was, I suppose in case 
any trouble came up later. The doctor was very professional 
about it. “This young lady has acute bronchitis, Officer,’ he 
said. “She also has some slight muscular lesion brought about 
by coughing, but nothing that a day or two in bed won’t 
clear up nicely.’ I guess that really must have been kind of 
funny.” 

“Well, it’s quite a sophisticated story, however you look 
at it,” said Mr. Anderson after a pause. “How you people 
do get around.” 
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“Did,” said Mrs. Vincent. “And only Paul. I’m embarrassed 
to say that I’ve never been in a bordello in my life.” 

Somewhere in the middle of the story, Mr. Crane had made 
up his mind that he wasn’t amused by the Vincents. Most of 
the years since he had been out of college, it seemed to him, 
had been spent with men and women who had nothing in 
particular to offer but these disreputable little anecdotes, which, 
even when they were successful, reflected what struck him as 
rather vacant and depressing lives. I’m getting to be a hell 
of a moralist, he thought, but I’m just too damn middle-aged 
and respectable to enjoy hookshop reminiscences or to bother 
speculating about the domestic problems of the people who 
tell them. He knew that the Vincents wete supposed to be 
a very stimulating couple; he just wished they’d go back to 
New York. 

“He’s coming back,”’ whispered Mrs. Anderson, “and he’s 
bringing her with him.” 

“Why, she’s quite fat,” said Mrs. Crane, with disappointment. 


Mr. Vincent arrived at the umbrellas, accompanied by Miss 
Burden, who was not so much fat as simply strong and square. 
She wore a simple black bathing suit, with a modest skirt, 
which was in fetching contrast with her copper skin. Her 
face was round and undistinguished and characterised chiefly 
by an expression of great amiability. Mrs. Crane found it 
hard to think of her in connection with the Governor of North 
Carolina or South Dakota and young women who fell out 
of windows. 

“This is Mrs. Bender,” said Mr. Vincent. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Crane. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. And my wife.” 

“But I thought——” began Mrs. Anderson. 

“Tam here a Mrs. Bender,”’ said Miss Burden, with amuse- 
ment. “It saves the nice Mrs. Jermyn from bloshing. The 
initials on the baggage are also the same. M.B.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Crane brightly. “Won't you sit 
down with us for a while?” 
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Miss Burden sat down and lit a cigarette in a long, black 
holder. There was a silence in which she looked thoughtfully 
at the three young matrons on the sand, and it occurred to 
Mr. Crane that she might be considering them for a livelier 
life. 1f she was, she rejected them almost at once. 

“Tt is a lovely place here,” she said, waving her holder at 
the ocean and the dunes. “So cute. So ontrobbled. Maybe 
some day I start up a little business.” 

“Business?” said Mr. Crane, startled out of what he had 
intended to be an attitude of chilly detachment. 

The lady laughed merrily. “Oho, not the one you think 
of,” she said. “Not *hat business. That is ror New York, 
where fellas need some place they can go relax. Here you 
got a beach.” 

It was the first time Mr. Crane had thought of the beach 
in precisely that light and he looked at it rather blankly. 

“Not that kind of a business at all,” she said. “No. A 
testaurant. I am down in this place—what you call it? 
Snyder’s? No. Sweeney’s—last night with Mrs. Jermyn and 
the food is farrib/e. Tt stinks. So I think what they need here 
is some place people can eat. High-class. Cheap. I am a 
hell of a cook, especially on some Russian specialities I got, 
like borsch. How you make borsch?” she asked suddenly, 
turning to Mrs. Vincent. 

“Why, I don’t know. I guess you just sort of take some 
DeCts sa.” 

“You do not at all ust sort of take some beets,’” said 
Miss Burden scornfully. “You first, very carefully, take a 
great big pot and you rub it inside with . . .” 

Mr. Crane continued to hear her voice as she went on with 
her recipe, but no longer the words. He was thinking of 
something both profound and very trite about women, too 
hazy to define, but having something to do with their amazing 
adaptability, their instant identification with a moral climate. 
In any case, there was no longer an intruder on his beach, 
or even a stranger, and in just a minute he would go swimming 
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with his old friend, leaving the ladies to their dull and 
innocent chatter, as he had so many times before. 


SONG AT 
TWILIGHT 


“HE was getting along beautifully until he shot that pickereJ,” 
said Mrs, Crane. 

“He did what?” said Mrs. Anderson. They had been dis- 
cussing a man called Ed Herlicher, whom they had both 
known several years before—one of those rather mysterious 
young men who for a little while turn up everywhere in New 
York, spending a good deal of money and acquiring a certain 
reputation either as comedians or beaux, and then vanish 
back into the social underbrush from which they came. 

“He shot a pickerel,” said Mrs. Crane. “With a double- 
barrelled shotgun. It was one of those absurd stories, like the 
things that happen in Evelyn Waugh.” 

The seven people on the porch of the Cranes’ ocean-front 
cottage looked at her hopefully, but she seemed to be over- 
come by the murmuring sea and the gentle evening air and 
leaned back with her eyes closed. 

“Wake up, dear,” said Mrs. Anderson. “Tell us the rest 
of it.” 

“That was all,”’ said Mrs. Crane in an exhausted voice. 
“He shot this fish and that was the end of him.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” said her husband. “Not the way you told 
it to me before.” 

(Well, it was terribly silly,” she said, reluctantly returning to 
thé mortal world. “This Ed Herlicher got around a lot, you 
know, and one week-end Jimmy Betts asked him up to his place 
in the Adirondacks. He had a hunting lodge ona lake, and a lot 
of them used to go up there to fish and shoot and—oh, what- 
ever people like Jimmy Betts do when they aren’t annoying 
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girls or going to football games. Give me a drink, George.” 

She held out her glass and George Crane filled it from the 
shaker. 

“Where was I>” she asked. “Oh, yes. Jimmy’s lodge. Well, 
they had a lot of childish ideas up there, but I guess the worst 
was about this fish. It was supposed to be the biggest fish of 
its kind in that part of the world and they kept seeing it all 
the time right off the end of Jimmy’s dock or somewhere, 
but it was too smart for them and nobody had been able to 
catch it. It got to be a legend. You know, the way people go 
on about that kind of stuff in the Saturday Evening Post.” 

She seemed to fade away again but her husband caught her 
eye and shook his head. 

“All right,” she said, “but that’s really about all there was. 
Ed listened to them practically all one night and then early 
the next morning when he must have been still drunk he went 
down to the dock and when the fish came up, he shot it with 
one of Jimmy’s guns. They couldn’t even tell how big it 
had been because he blew it right in half. As I said, it was 
the end of him socially. They hardly talked to him for the 
rest of the week-end, and when he got back to town, it must 
have got around ‘21’ and places that he wasn’t, well, quite a 
gentleman because pretty soon he just disappeared. He may 
have shot Aimself for all I know.’ She yawned and settled 
back in her chair. “T told you it was a pretty dull story,” she 
said, 


In the silence, George Crane looked around at the cocktail 
party, which had been going on now for about an hour. It 
was apparently one of his failures. His wife was clearly in a 
mood when any social effort seemed to tax her unbearably, 
and his friends, Mark and Virginia Anderson, who could 
generally be relied on to keep a conversation in motion also 
had a rather limp and unpromising air. The other three were 
comparative strangers—a Mr. and Mrs. Derleth, whom he had 
known slightly in town and who had just taken a house a little 
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way down the beach, and a man named Freddie Basker, a 
Princeton classmate of Mark Anderson’s, who was out for 
the week-end. The Derleths weren’t particularly hard to 
classify. They had usually gone to Black Point in the summer, 
but this year they had switched to Fire Island in the hope 
that the sea might do something for her asthma. Mr. Derleth 
had complained several times that he missed his golf, and Mrs. 
Derleth found herself unable to get used to the fact that no 
considerable trees grew on the island. Thete was a noble elm 
on her lawn at Black Point, much admired by artists, that had 
once cast its shadow on soldiers of the King. Nothing, 
however, was precisely clear about Mr. Basker, a hoarse, 
reddish man of about thirty-five, except that he was quite 
drunk and obviously willing to get a good deal drunker. 
From time to time, he had filled his glass, without urging 
from his host, but, except for a low, tuneless humming, that 
had been the extent of his activity. Mr. Crane was about to 
give them all up—he had had a good many drinks himself 
and the role of conscientious host had begun to bore him— 
when help came from an unexpected source. 

“You know Mrs. Crane’s pickerel reminds me of our 
raccoon, Amy,” said Mr. Derleth, chuckling and addressing 
his wife. 

“Oh, yes, tell them about that, Sam,” she said. “It was 
awfully sweet. There was this little brook behind our house 
in Black Point and almost every moming ... no, but you 
go ahead, dear.” 

“As my wife has told you,” said Mr. Derleth, looking at her 
with faint disgust, “there’s a little brook behind our place— 
empties into the Sound finally, I guess—and.. .” 

Mr. Basker was sitting beside Mr. Crane, who suddenly 
found he could detect a sort of lyric in his guest’s humming. 
“Empties into the Sound,” hummed Mr. Basker. “You don’t 
say. Into the Sound. Well, my God and my Jesus.” Mr. 
Crane looked at him sharply but there was no particular 
expression on his face. 
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“And one winter morning,” Mr. Derleth was saying when 
his host caught up with him again, “on my way out back to 
get the car, I saw this coon sitting on the bank, hell of a cute 
little specimen . . .” 

“What sex?” hummed Mr. Basker, but this time he was 
audible to them all. 

“I beg pardon?” said Mr. Derleth politely. 

“Unimportant point,” said Mr. Basker, waving his hand. 
“Let it go.” He began to hum again. 

“Anyway,” said Mr. Derleth, “he was sitting there, and 
what do you suppose he was doing?” 

“Well——” began Mr. Basker. 

Mr. Crane cleared his throat. “What was he doing?” he 
asked hastily. 

“He'd broken the ice with his little paws,” said Mr. Derleth, 
“and he was sitting there washing his face. Looked just like 
my own Timmie. That’s our little boy.” 

“How cunning,” murmured Mrs. Crane, giving him a bright 
smile, and Mrs, Anderson also made sounds of sweet approval. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Derleth, “and after that I'd see him 
practically every day. I guess he got used to me because 
after a while he didn’t pay any attention to me at all. He’d 
just come down and break the ice with his little paw——” 

“How thick?” Mr. Basker asked. He was leaning forward 
and his eyes had a bright, peculiar fixity. 

“What?” said Mr. Derleth. 

“T said how thick was this ice,” repeated Mr. Basker. 
“Approximately? Couple of inches? A foot? What did he 
do? Take a rock to it?” 

“No,” said Mr. Derleth. “It was very thin, of course. He 
just had to tap it with his paw.” 

“How cunning,” said Mrs. Crane, rather desperately. 
“How terribly, terribly cunning. But everyone says they’re 
awfully intelligent.” 

Mr. Basker gave her a tolerant smile. “You keep out of 
this,” he said. “You’re just supposed to be the pickerel 
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expert.” He turned back to Mr. Derleth. “Then what did 
he do? After he got finished with washing his face?” 

“How do you mean?” asked Mr. Derleth, whose geniality 
was beginning to show signs of strain. “That was all he did. 
Just washed his face.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Basker. “Well, it’s a damn good story, 
anyway. You'll never have any occasion to regret /hat story, 
old man.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Derleth, but apparently he didn’t hear 
her. 

“Damn good story,” he repeated and got up and poured 
himself another drink. He sat down again and for a little 
while stated out to sea first with concentration, then suddenly 
with a look of deep, inward pleasure on his face. 

“Reminds me of a somewhat similar experience I once had 
with a couple of rats,” he said at length. “You want to hear 
about the experience I once had with a wonderful couple of 
rats?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Crane. “What about these rats?’ 

“It was when I had an apartment down on Tenth Street,” 
said Mr. Basker. “1 wasn’t married at the time, though 
God knows how that happened because I’ve been married 
off and on to various women since I was nineteen. It’s a 
hell of a thing, you start marrying dames and the first thing 
you know, you begin marrying them a//. It’s like—like 
collecting almost any kind of stuff.” He stopped and looked 
doubtfully at Mr. Crane. “Say, listen,” he said, “what the 
hell was I talking about?” 

“Rats.” 

“Rats?” said Mr. Basker and he frowned with brief per- 
plexity. “Oh, sure. Rass. That’s right. It was down on Tenth 
Street. I had this apartment down there and for a long time 
I kept missing—ah—tennis balls. Many as two or three a 
week sometimes.” His rather coppery eye fell on Mrs. Derleth 
and he winked at her genially. “I used to ask girls up there 
now and then,” he said, “and for a while I thought they might 
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be taking them. But then I thought now what the hell would 
they want with tennis balls. Whatever about these girls, they 
weren't much for playing tennis. I remember an Agnes used 
to come up there—yow remember Agnes, Mark .. .” 

“I’ve heard about Agnes, Freddie,” said Mr. Anderson. 
“You better get back to the rats.” 

“O.K.,” said Mr. Basker. “The rats. Let me see. Well, 
after I decided it wasn’t the girls, or even Virgin Birth——” 

“Virgin Birth?” said Mrs. Crane. 

“Some name like that. One of Father Divine’s Angels. 
Anyway, my cook. She was always taking stuff up to Harlem 
with her after she got through, but only out of the icebox. 
Not sporting goods. Well, I was ready to give up until one 
night I was lying in bed reading when I suddenly heard this 
noise—kind of a squeak and some scratching—in the corner. 
I looked around and there, by God, was one of the damnedest 
rats you ever saw. I figured he came out of the closet, which 
naturally emptied into the bedroom.” 

Mr. Derleth, looking slightly harassed, went over to the 
table and mixed himself another drink. Mr. Basker waited 
politely until he had finished. 

“So I just lay there and watched,” he said, “and what do 
you suppose the little son of a bitch did?” 

“Listen, Freddie,” began Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Basker ignored him. “T forgot to tell you there were 
a couple of tennis balls lying right there on the rug,” he said 
rapidly. “Well, this rat went right up to one of them and gave 
it a little shove with his nose. Cutest thing you ever saw.” 

“How about another drink?” said Mr. Crane. 

“Sure,” said Mr. Basker and held out his glass. It was 
clear, however, that he had no intention of being diverted. 
“All right, I thought, this is the bastard that’s been stealing 
my balls, but how? That’s what I asked myself. How is he 
going to get it out of here? He can’t take it in his mouth 
because it’s too damn big and he can’t carry it because his 
little arms are too short and I can’t see him getting to work 
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and eating it right there on the rug. How the hell is that damn 
rat going to get that ball out of the room? I asked myself. ‘That 
was my problem. How——” 

“He pushed it along with his nose, Freddie,” said Mrs. 
Anderson. “That’s easy.” 

Mr. Basker looked at her blankly for a moment and Mr. 
Crane had a momentary impression that the well had run 
dry. He was mistaken, for Mr. Basker’s face suddenly cleared 
and he beamed at her delightedly. 

“Mmmm,” he said. “Well, I suppose he cou/d have done 
that, but the point is, he didn’t. T’ll tell you what he dd do, 
because 1 think it’s terribly cute. And I’m sure Mr. and Mrs. 
Deluxe will back me up.” 

“Derleth,” said Mr. Derleth. 

“Derleth. All right, here’s what he did, and stop me if 
you don’t think it’s terribly cute. He lay down on his side 
next to one of the balls and he reached out his little paws and 
took it right in his arms. Then he rolled over until he was 
lying on his back. Just like a kid with a damn doll. Just 
like-——” 

“Drink?” said Mr. Crane. “You better let me get you a 
fresh drink,” 

“No,” said Mr, Basker. “You wait. Damn good story. 
Where—oh, yes, there he was on his back with the ball in 
his little arms.” He bent forward and tapped Mr. Derleth 
on the knee. “Then what did he do?” he asked more hoarsely 
than ever. “Give you any number of guesses. It’s hopeless.” 

“All right. I give up,” said Mr. Derleth, who was nothing 
if not a good sport. 

“You'd better,” said Mr. Basker, “because he didn’t do a 
damn thing. Not personally. He just lay there on his back 
and the first thing I knew, another rat came sniffing out of the 
closet. The female, of course. The little girl rat.” 

“Oh?” said Mrs, Crane, 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Basker firmly, “and pretty as a 
picture, too.” He closed his eyes as if reviewing the scene 
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and it was clearly hard on his composure because he choked 
and had to wipe his eyes. “And what did she do?” he said 
when he had recovered. “Well, sir, she went right up to 
this boy rat, the husband, and she grabbed the end of his 
tail in her teeth and, by God, she pulled him right across 
the rug, bal] and all, and right into the closet.” He looked 
around at the members of his audience and his expression 
was bland and courteous, that of a man only anxious to instruct 
and entertain. “In a couple of minutes,” he said, “they came 
out after the other ball. Same thing all over again—he rolled 
overt with the ball in his arms and she pulled him the hell out 
of the room. Damn if it wasn’t the cutest thing you ever saw.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Derleth, after a considerable pause, “‘I 
guess we'd better get started if we’re going to get any dinner. 
Come on, Sam.” 

She got up and produced suitable farewells. 

“Good night,” she said to the Cranes. “It’s been so nice. 
Good night, Mrs, Anderson, Mr. Anderson. I’m so glad to 
have met you.” 

Her little nod to Mr. Basker was admirable—containing 
just the correct mixture of ladylike tolerance and amusement. 
Tt was wasted on him, though, because by that time he was 
clearly lost in another of his foolish and disreputable dreams, 
humming to himself and tapping on the arm of his chair. 


LOVE, 
LOVE, 
LOVE 


GEORGE CRANE and Mark Anderson had been throwing the 
tennis ball back and forth for quite a while. There was a fairly 
strong wind down the beach, and Mr. Crane, throwing into 
it, found that he had developed a rather astonishing curve. 
If he threw the ball directly at Mr. Anderson’s head, it broke 
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down and away, off into the sand at his right. Mr. Crane 
felt a little like Mathewson, an admiration of his boyhood, 
but Mr. Anderson, after sprawling in the sand three or four 
times, tossed the ball irritably up under the umbrella and sat 
down. 

“You'll ruin your arm if you keep trying to throw curves 
with that thing,” he said when Mr. Crane had joined him. 

“The wind took it,” said Mr, Crane defensively. “Tt sailed.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Anderson, “I used to throw round-house 
curves when I was six. I know what you were doing.” 

He lit a cigarette and Mr. Crane looked at him thoughtfully. 
There had been something just a little wrong with his friend 
for the last few weeks. By nature he was an amiable man, 
often entertaining in vague, unexpected ways, and remarkably 
easy to get along with. Lately, however, there had been a 
distinct feeling of strain and a kind of spiritual absence, as if 
he were turning weighty problems over in his mind. At first, 
Mr. Crane had put this down to literary abstraction, for Mr. 
Anderson was a writer, the author of two novels having to do 
with mild sexual confusion in fashionable circles. He had 
one of those polite, derivative talents that are often regarded 
as terribly promising on the campus but never seem to come 
to very much later. At the moment, he was living on the 
proceeds from his second book, Penelope, the story of a 
constant but relentlessly talkative wife, which had been sold 
to the movies. Mr. Crane decided now that there was nothing 
in his friend’s career that could warrant the deep and 
apparently permanent depression into which he seemed 
plunged. Even if he was planning a sequel to Penelope, his 
writing required no dark and anxious searching of the soul; 
all it needed was a typewriter and sufficient energy to 
oe It. 

"You sick or something?” Mr. Crane asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Anderson rather hollowly. “I’m O.K.” 

“The hell you are,” said Mr. Crane. “My son has noticed 
it, too. He thinks you’re in love with Mrs. Wilmot.” 
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“For the love of God, George!” said Mr. Anderson with 
a visible start. “He really said that?” 

“Sure,” said Mr, Crane. “At breakfast. That’s when he 
gets all his best ideas.” 

It was quite true that Billy Crane, who was eleven and 
observant for his years, had so diagnosed Mr. Anderson’s 
malady, but his parents had merely put it down as one of the 
odd fantasies, brought on by persistent attendance at the 
movies, that seemed to throng their son’s head. Mrs, Wilmot 
was a shapely blonde with china-blue eyes and a loping carriage, 
who lived in the boarding-house operated by Mrs. Jermyn, 
a celebrated local character from whom the Cranes rented 
their cottage. Since Mrs. Wilmot also swam a rhythmic, 
eight-beat crawl and performed competently on the tennis 
court, her fascination for Billy Crane wasn’t hard to explain. 
In addition to these gifts, however, she was a social thinker 
of intense and deadly solemnity—‘“She makes me feel like 
Mrs. Lucius Beebe,”’ Mrs, Crane said once after a long after- 
noon of gentle political reproach—and it was difficult to 
imagine her appeal for a man like Mr, Anderson, who was 
apt to tire quickly of purposeful thought. However, there was 
clearly something here that needed further investigation. 

“You're not in any kind of a jam, are you, Mark?” asked 
Mr. Crane in a tone that might easily be taken for humour. 

Mr. Anderson had picked up the tennis ball and seemed 
to be trying to pry the cover off with his thumb. “Well, I 
guess you could call it that,” he said at length. He tossed the 
ball away and clasped his hands around his knees. It had the 
look of a confessional attitude, and Mr. Crane was conscious 
of some foreboding. “I don’t know, George,” said Mr. 
Anderson, “TI seem to get in the damnedest jams. Like the 
first time I was married. You remember that?” 

“You're damn right I do,” said Mr. Crane. It was, in fact, 
a story that still haunted him in the twilight of his thirties. 
At the time, about fifteen years ago, Mr. Anderson had been 
a teporter on an obscute Long Island daily, a job which 
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consisted mainly of hanging around the Country Courthouse 
at Mineola, collecting facts about the corruption of the 
Republican Party, which was enormous but about which his 
paper usually felt unable to print anything. This naturally 
left him a good deal of time for revelry of one kind and 
another, and when his grandmother died and unexpectedly 
left him the rather awkward sum of five hundred dollars, he 
decided to give a party that his colleagues would remember 
with gratitude long after he was gone. It was only on the 
afternoon of the party, after he had made all his other arrange- 
ments, that he discovered, to his dismay, that he had neglected 
to provide himself with a girl and had to pick one, by a system 
of hurried elimination, from his little leather address book. 
The name he finally chose was not altogether familiar to him, 
but in general any lady who appeared in its pages could be 
assumed to be presentable, articulate, and of a tolerant dis- 
position, and when he went to collect her, this girl seemed 
suitable enough. 

Almost at once, however, she proved to have been a serious 
mistake. The party—there were three other reporters and 
their girls—began at Canoe Place Inn, out in Southampton, 
where the four couples had such an exhausting evening that 
subsequently they drove down to the neighbouring beach to 
recuperate with a swim and a nap. It was at their rather liquid 
breakfast back at the inn the next morning that Mr. Anderson’s 
protégée began to behave strangely. He was having a won- 
derful time—his guests seemed to him people of almost 
unbearable humour and charm—and at first he was only 
dimly aware of the murmur of protest and anxiety from the 
lady on his right. As nearly as he could gather in his uplifted 
state, she was a respectable girl with a family to whom it 
wold be impossible to explain an overnight absence. Call 
them up, he had suggested cheerfully, but she only wept at 
that and said she’d rather die. Somehow he managed to 
soothe her temporarily, but her misery persisted and even 
grew as the festive day wore on, and it came to a climax of 
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despair when they stopped for dinner at a place called Roth- 
mann’s, in East Norwich. During this disturbing meal, she 
said, among other things, that her father would certainly kill 
both her and Mr. Anderson and that on the whole it struck 
her as a good thing. She sobbed hopelessly as she prophesied 
this double massacre and altogether presented a picture of 
such dank and abysmal tragedy that Mr. Anderson, gloomily 
conscious that his party was drowning in her tears, made his 
incredible mistake. If she would just let them enjoy the rest 
of the meal in peace, he had said wildly, they would go down 
to Oyster Bay afterward and be married by a justice of the 
peace whom he chanced to know. Since everyone had been 
drinking conscientiously for twenty-four hours, this idea was 
greeted with enthusiasm, and since in those days there were 
no necessary legal or medical delays, it was entirely feasible. 
At eleven o’clock that night, Mr. Anderson was drunker than 
he had ever been in his life, but he was also indisputably a 
bridegroom. 

Recalling all this, Mr. Crane recalled, too, his friend’s 
description of the following morning, when he woke up alone 
in his hotel room (his bride had been deposited with her 
parents in a scene that was vague but painful in his mind) 
staring at his coat, which was hanging on the back of a chair. 
“T just lay there about half an hour and looked at it,” he 
had told Mr. Crane. “I knew damn well what was in it, of 
course—that piece of paper with a couple of lousy doves at 
the top—but I thought there might be some way I could 
just ignore the whole thing.” The marriage licence had been 
there all right, and the marriage itself, though never a domestic 
fact, remained a legal one, impossible for Mr. Anderson to 
ignore, for neatly a year. It had been dissolved, finally, when 
the present Mrs. Anderson, competently and derisively taking 
charge of his life, had arranged to clear up this foolish detail, 
too. 

“You're a crazy bastard, Mark,” said Mr. Crane, returning 
to the present. 
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“No,” said Mr. Anderson. “Just polite. I always feel as 
if I have to do what women expect, especially if they raise 
hell about it. It’s more or less that way now.” 

“Look, Mark,” said Mr. Crane, “you don’t have to marry 
Mrs. Wilmot. In the first place, you’ve got a wife. In the 
second, she’s your intellectual superior. You're a political 
pinhead.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Mr. Anderson, and looked so deso- 
lately out to sea that Mr. Crane was really concerned about 
him. 

“What zs all this, anyway?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Anderson. “Of course, it started 
with those walks.” 

The walks in question had caused a certain amount of dis- 
cussion on the beach, but it had been mostly facetious. There 
had been very few days during the past few weeks when Mr. 
Anderson and Mrs. Wilmot hadn’t set out resolutely in the 
sun, bound either for the neighbouring settlement of Point 0’ 
Woods, a couple of miles to the east, or for the Fire Island 
lighthouse, which lay about twice as far to the west. The 
lady’s effortless lope ate up the miles, and Mr. Anderson was 
quite a walker, too, and, in spite of a few lazy and worldly 
comments from Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Crane, it was 
generally assumed that their purpose actually was exercise. 

“TI think you’re all wrong about her, in a way,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “I know she’s a serious girl, but she’s read a lot 
of other stuff, too.” 

“A lot?” said Mr. Crane. “She’s read everything. She’s a 
Quiz Kid.” 

“Well, anyway,” Mr. Anderson went on, “we got to talking 
about writing and she said that Penelope surprised her.” 

i; can see that it would,” said Mr. Crane. “All that adultery 
in the surtax brackets.” 

“That’s what I thought she meant at first, myself,” said 
Mr. Anderson. “But she was talking about the way it was 
written. You know, she actually seemed to know parts of 
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the damn thing by heart.” He looked uncertainly at Mr. 
Crane, whose expression gave him no help. “Of course, I 
haven’t any illusions about the book, myself,” he said de- 
fensively. “It’s the kind of stuff women buy to read on trains. 
But she really had picked out the best parts of it—not the 
plot, but some of the casual, incidental stuff—and she seemed 
to know what I was trying to do. She said that some of it 
reminded her a little of Zuleika, and while that’s absurd, 
naturally, it 2s a fact that I’d been reading a lot of Beerbohm 
at the time.” 

Mr. Crane’s face persistently remained as vacant as the moon, 
and Mr. Anderson threw a handful of sand irritably down the 
wind. 

“You're a hell of a lot of help, George,” he said. 

“Tm sorry,” said Mr. Crane. “I was just thinking of some- 
thing. Go on.” 

“Well, you can’t exactly help feeling flattered about a thing 
like that,” said Mr. Anderson, “and, oh, hell, George, you 
know how these things are.” 

“She’s a damn pretty girl,” said Mr. Crane. 

Another Mr. Anderson, a tough and experienced faun, for a 
moment rather shockingly replaced the literary personality. 

“Yeah, I noticed that, too,” it said, and vanished, grinning, 
giving way once mote to a sincerely troubled man. “We used 
to sit down on the beach up around the lighthouse,” said the 
customary Anderson, “and the first thing I knew she’d, well, 
sort of rearranged my life for me. It was just kidding at first— 
you know, what I ought to do if I was just starting out to 
write—but it got more and mote serious, details and stuff, 
and after a while it seemed to be almost an accomplished fact. 
God knows, I don’t remember really agreeing to anything.” 

“Such as what?” asked Mr. Crane. 

“T know it’s going to sound feeble-minded to you, George,” 
said Mr. Anderson, “but you’ve got to remember that it all 
happened very slowly. Well, it seems she’s got this damn 
house down in Bucks County—part of her divorce settlement, 
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I think. Anyway, one of those old stone jobs out in the 
country. It’s all fixed up so you can move right in and she 
says it’s a wonderful place to work—no neighbours, and just 
some old woman she knows about to keep the place cleaned 
up.” 

“Tt sounds perfect,” said Mr. Crane. “You mean she wants 
you to go down there and write?” 

Obviously Mr. Anderson hadn’t intended to come quite 
so directly to the point, but he nodded reluctantly. “Well, 
yes,” he said. “She thinks I ought to have a chance to at 
least ‘ry something different. I don’t mean one of those 


* indignant books called Loan or S/ag or Jute or whatever the 
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boys keep writing. Just an intelligent novel about the cl—kind 
of people I know. She thinks I’ve got the background and 
technique to get them down the way they really are. In a 
way, I'd like to, because it’s something that’s never been very 
convincingly done in this country.” 

“I guess you're right,” said Mr. Crane. “The only thing 
I don’t exactly understand is how Mrs. Wilmot fits into all 
this.” 

“That’s the hell of it, of course,” said Mr. Anderson un- 


. happily. “I don’t know, somehow or other she got the idea 


that Ginnie and I weren’t getting along so well. Maybe I said 
I was under a little strain, trying to work around the house— 
as a matter of fact, I am—and that sometimes I felt as if I 
was in some damn kind of a rat race. Nothing more than 
that, certainly. Anyway, she said that if I got down to Bucks 
County Pd have a chance to think that out, too.” 

“She going to be there?” asked Mr. Crane. “I mean, to 
help you make up your mind or anything?” 

“That’s a hell of a thing to say, George,” said Mr. Anderson 
indjenantly. “Of course she isn’t. She was just kind enough 
to offer me her house for a couple of months.” 

“T was only wondering,” said Mr. Crane vaguely. “You 
ever happen to see a play called No Time for Comedy Marke” 

“No. What’s that got to do with it?” 
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“Nothing much,” said Mr. Crane. “Except that maybe you 
ought to, because you’re acting in it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Same old plot,” said Mr. Crane. “T forget exactly how 
it turns out. I think it’s a very ingenious compromise. Guy 
decides to go back to his wife and write a serious comedy. 
Anyway, it’s you.” 

“You've got the whole idea wrong, George,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “I never really had any idea of ——” 

“Watch it,” said Mr. Crane sharply. “Here come the girls.” 


Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Anderson were almost upon them as 
he spoke, advancing treacherously from behind. Now they 
waved gaily and, reaching the umbrella, sat down gratefully 
in its shade. 

“We've had a very interesting morning,” said Mrs. Ander- 
son, “Emily came over and somehow or other we fell asleep 
for quite a while, and then we had a mysterious caller.” 

“Who was that?” asked Mr. Crane, though for some reason 
he was sure he knew the answer before she spoke. He was 
not mistaken. 

“Mark’s female walking companion,” said Mrs. Crane. 
“That Wilmot. I think she came to case the joint.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Anderson. “She was very—what was that 
word I saw in a story a while ago? Crypty. Yes, she was 
vety, very crypty.” 

“T think she wanted me to go,” said Mrs. Crane placidly. 
“So naturally, of course, I just sat there. You never heard 
so much throat clearing in your life.” 

“Probably she just came to borrow something,” said Mr. 
Anderson, with what struck Mr. Crane as a rather ghastly 
parody of unconcern. 

“Oh, no,” said his wife. “It was mach more than that. 
Tt was hard to tell, but it was sort of as if she was working 
up to a property settlement or something.” 

“Or a real-estate deal,” said Mrs. Crane. “She kept talking 
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about some house she has in Bucks County. Four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath, and a very fine view of that part of Penn- 
sylvania, which I understand is quite lovely in the fall. It 
wasn’t exactly as if she wanted to sell it, though. I got the 
idea she was more interested in some kind of a trade. Of 
course, it was a terrible handicap to her, my being there, and 
nothing ever did get exactly cleared up.” 

“There was a lot of other stuff, too,”’ said Mrs. Anderson. 
“We rather exhausted the house, and then she said that she 
thought happiness was terribly important. She seemed 
awfully vehement about it. She kept saying that you couldn’t 
always tell if people were really happy or just resigned to 
living in a vacuum. I’m sure she didn’t mean anything 
personal, but she kept peering around with those big flat eyes 
until we both got quite depressed. Emily said she’d be per- 
fectly happy if she could figure out some way not to get 
sand in her scalp, but Mrs. Wilmot looked so hurt that in 
the end we agreed that practically everybody was miserable 
when you really got to know them. That seemed to cheer 
her up a lot.” 

“She mentioned you, too,” said Mrs. Crane, after a short 
pause, pointing her toe at Mr. Anderson, who had been 
following this seemingly idle conversation with almost painful 
attention. 

“Oh?” he said. 

“She’s worried about you, dear,” said his wife. “Or at 
least about your work. She thinks it’s peripheral.” 

“That’s a hell of a word,” he said. 

“Hers,” she assured him, “not mine. She also wonders 
how you can function as a social critic, even as well as you 
do, when you have your roots right in the system you’re 
criticising. Naturally, that’s a quote, too. I said, Goodness, 
I didn’t know, but perhaps you ought to get away from it 
now and then. Take a little trip or rent a room or something. 
She didn’t exactly say, but I think she agreed with me, or 
at least she was being awfully intense about something. Anyway, 
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she said, yawning and stretching one of her brown legs 
admiringly in the sun, “we had a lovely visit. I hope she'll 
come again.” 

Mr. Crane, who had also been regarding the ladies with 
astonishment not unmixed with horror, perceived that they 
had said all they intended to say publicly about Mrs. Wilmot, 
probably for ever, and he got to his feet and picked up the 
tennis ball. 

“All right, Mark,” he said. “This time you can try throwing 
into that damn wind.” 


THE 
CELEBRITY 


Even before the boat from Bay Shore had docked, George 
and Emily Crane were able to identify Horace Giddings and 
his girl waving to them politely from the upper deck. They 
were somewhat paler than the other passengers and certainly 
a good deal more stylish. 

“My God, he looks like an advertisement!” said Mr. Crane 
morosely. “I hope he hasn’t got the idea this is Southampton.” 

“Oh, dear, I hope not,” said his wife, “but he does look 
awfully select, doesn’t he?” 

“He does indeed,” he replied, and thought, as he always 
did when Horace Giddings turned up in his life, that actors 
were apt to live stubbornly in the queer worlds of their dreams. 
If his guest had come expecting magnificence, as his appearance 
seemed to indicate, the week-end promised to be quite an 
ordeal for everybody. Fire Island was the utmost sun and sea 
could offer the troubled urban spirit, but socially it was a 
desert, hardly the place for a successful actor who naturally 
had known many fétes, from Park Avenue to the Garden of 
Allah, 

The passengers came off the boat and past the little booth 
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where the captain’s wife collected their fares, and soon Mr. 
Crane was telieving his guests of their baggage, which was 
extensive and rich. 

“Goodness, you’se black!’ said the girl, when she had been 
presented as Miss Lilly Patton, also a toiler on the stage. 
“Horace, just look at them!” 

She was a pretty child, with a surprising figure and candid 
eyes. Mr. Crane had heard rumours of a new attachment, 
and now his respect for his friend’s judgment was somewhat 
tinged with awe. 

“Well, they don’t do a damn thing but lie in the sun,” 
said Mr. Giddings in his handsome, melancholy voice. 
“They’re locust eaters.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Crane, not entirely sure whether 
humour was intended. “Here, Pll put your stuff in the 
wagon.” 

Except for the equipment used by the fire department, and 
one or two delivery trucks, automobiles are not allowed on 
Fire Island, the inhabitants pulling their bags and provisions 
from the village to their cottages in little express wagons. It 
was into one of these, a sad relic with unmatched wheels, that 
Mr. Crane piled Mr. Giddings’ two big bags and the dainty 
Mark Cross travelling case that belonged to his companion. 

“We have to walk about half a mile,” Mr. Crane said. “You 
still know how to walk, Horace? Or do I have to pull you, 
too?” 

His guest was about to reply to that when they were 
interrupted by a young woman in a bathing suit who had 
a fearful but resolute air. 

“You’re Horse Giddings, ain’t you?” she said breathlessly, 
and when he nodded, “T told my girl friend. “That’s Horse 
Giddings over there,’ I said, ‘standing with Mr. and Mrs. 
Crane.’ ” 

There was a pause, in which she inspected him hotly. 

“Well, whata you know,” she said. “I seen you in a pitcher 
out here oney last week.” 
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“Tt was that one called Lovers Grow Cold, Horace,” said 
Mrs. Crane. “I thought it was awfully silly, but for a couple 
of days there were big posters of you all over the village. 
We were terribly impressed.” 

“T better get back and tell Tessie,” said the young woman. 
“Geel Horse Giddings!” 

She scuttled away and Miss Patton sighed. 

“Tt’s like that wherever we go,” she said. “Like bumming 
around with somebody with two heads.” 

Mr. Giddings smiled patiently, an indulgent adult con- 
fronted with the tasteless and rather intrusive humour of 
childhood. 

“Well, we might as well start,” said Mr. Crane, uneasily 
aware that the news of his guest’s fame was already spreading 
through the village. 


For a little while they followed the main street, past the 
drugstore; the market, conducted in those days of famine by 
a sorely driven man; the combined newspaper stand and soda 
fountain, where the young of the community sat all day 
reading, but never buying, comic magazines and languidly 
insulting their digestions with various chemical sweets; past 
the barber-shop, which also dealt with ladies’ hair; the Com- 
munity House, which contained three of the island’s five 
telephones and where there were movies in the evening; and, 
finally, Sweeney’s Bar and Grill, where every night, but 
especially on Saturday, the natives and the summer colonists 
met in troubled solution to drink and dance to the squeal 
and wallow and thump of the juke box. 

Mr. Crane explained all these points of interest to Mr. 
Giddings and Miss Patton, and though they were polite 
enough, he felt that they were somewhat dismayed. On the 
whole, it wasn’t hard to understand. They had come inno- 
cently expecting an American Riviera, but they could probably 
have accepted a really desolate and primitive scene almost 
as well, since that also would have been picturesque. This 
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transplanted suburb, however, this street that might have been 
anywhere, that really ran from coast to coast, visibly wilted 
their theatrical spirits, or at least Mr. Giddings’; Mr. Crane 
still wasn’t quite sure about Miss Patton. 

They turned left at the end of the street and followed 
another at right angles, one of the many parallel walks that 
led south from the bay to the sea, This thoroughfare also had 
a profoundly discouraging air. It was lined on both sides 
with thickets of bayberry and poison ivy, from which occa- 
sionally there rose a little clump of stunted and disconsolate 
pines; here and there, in depressions in the sandy soil, stagnant 
pools had gathered, filmed with oil and overhung with 
whirling gnats, and between and behind the houses the dunes 
rose, small, melancholy hills tufted with dry and bitter grass. 
The houses themselves, wooden beach bungalows, were wildly 
diverse in pattern, but all small, ugly, and apparently deli- 
berately designed to exclude both sun and air. Each also bore 
a little sign, whimsically lettered, that testified to its ownet’s 
sentimental or humorous fancy. Most of the names were 
dear and familiar to the American littoral—Sans Souci, Casa 
Mafiana, The Pines, Skylark, Shangri-La, and endless com- 
binations involving “sea” and “dune” and “sky’’—but others 
were products of a livelier wit. 

“What the hell is Six and One?” asked Mr. Giddings 
irritably. “That supposed to be a local joke?” 

“Six and One?” said Mr. Crane, following his guest’s eye. 
“Oh, It’s just the capitals. It’s really Vi and I. The inmate 
and his wife, I guess. You get a lot of that.” 

“Mercy!” said Miss Patton. “Has your house got a name, 
too, Mr. Crane?” 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s called The Gulls.” 

“Oh,” she said, regarding him gravely. “I suppose you’ve 
got a lot of gulls out herer”’ 

“What do you think he’s got, for God’s sake?” said Mr. 
Giddings. “Bison?” 

“How should I know?” she said amiably. “I'ma Kansas girl.” 
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They passed Dunroamin and Sandy Beds and Birdies’ Rest 
and Taria Whitmore, a pun that appeared to fascinate Miss 
Patton, though Mr. Giddings merely looked depressed. 

“There’s my favourite,” said Mrs. Crane, pointing to a 
house on her left that was simply labelled “EEEE”. “It’s a 
sort of intelligence test, really.” 

“I just give up, Emily,” said Mr. Giddings. “Probably 
four dames live there who all begin with E. Is that it?” 

“Four E’s,” murmured Miss Patton, and suddenly clapped 
her hands. “But goodness, of coursel For Ease. I think that’s 
cute.” 

“What?” said Mr. Giddings vaguely. “Oh. Sure. Listen, 
George, do you really live around here somewhere? I mean, 
within a couple of hours’ walk?” 

“Tt’s right up there at the end,” said Mr. Crane soothingly. 
“That house on the left.” 

“My, I can hear the ocean!” cried Miss Patton, and the 
sound of the waves was indeed audible to them on the still 
air. In the past month, this measured rhythm, a surge and 
withdrawal a little slower than the heart, had brought a curious 
peace to Mr. Crane, almost as if the nervous tempo of his life 
had mysteriously abated in sympathy. Clearly, however, it 
had no such effect on Mr. Giddings. 

“You live right here on the ocean?” he asked. “How the 
hell do you sleep?” 

“Tt’s supposed to be very soothing, Horace,” said Mrs. 
Crane. “Some of our guests hardly wake up at all.” 

“We can always drug you,” said Miss Patton. “I have some 
little pills.” 

They reached the house, larger than most of those they'd 
passed, but still only a frame cottage of bleak, unpromising 
design. 

“We might as well leave the bags downstairs and go right 
up on the porch and have a drink,” said Mrs. Crane. “Unless, 
of course, anybody wants to change or anything first.” 

Nobody did, and they went up an exterior stairway that 
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led up toa small, railed platform that faced directly on the 


sea. 

“Why, it’s lovely,” said Miss Patton, confronted with clear 
blue to the end of the world, and even Mr. Giddings was 
stirred to compliment the Atlantic. 

“Bloody good show,” he said. 

Miss Patton grinned. “He picked that up in the U.S.O.,” 
she murmured to Mr. Crane. “Journey’s End, I guess,” 

Turning to her with amusement, Mr. Crane saw for the 
first time that the porch was already tenanted. At the other 
end, sitting in a rocking chair against the wall, was his land- 
lady, Mrs. Jermyn. She was being entertained by the Cranes’ 
eleven-yeat-old son, Billy, who, his father noted, was dressed 
only in a face towel, rather casually wrapped around his 
meagre waist. 

“Oh, hello,” said Mr. Crane. “Mrs. Jermyn, this is Miss 
Patton. And Mr. Giddings. Billy, you go put some pants on. 
This isn’t Africa.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” his son said tolerantly, and departed through 
the screen door that led into the house. 

“I just dropped in about the icebox,” said Mrs. Jermyn. 
“My husband says you need a new part, but he’s taped it up 
sO you ought to get some kind of ice for the time being.” 
She looked at Mr. Giddings with her yellow, inscrutable eyes 
and seemed to find him vaguely comic. “You're the actor, 
ain’t you” she asked. “‘Mrs. Crane told me you were coming. 
Ain’t you been in a lot of Shakespeare?” 

“Well, no,” he said. “Not in New York.” 

“TY don’t know why I should have thought that,”’ she said. 
“Except I got this actor over at my house now. Tremlyn 
Dorkins. You know him?” 

Knowing how fiercely Mrs. Jermyn’s mind resisted precise 
information, especially proper names, Mr. Crane felt sure that 
even if one of her guests was indeed an actor, he was certainly 
not called Tremlyn Dorkins. 

“No,” said Mr. Giddings. “I’m afraid I don’t.” 
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“Well, he plays a lot of Shakespeare,” said Mrs. Jermyn. 
“Clowns and stuff.” 

“Tl get the drinks,” said Mrs. Crane. “Martinis all right 
for everybody?” 

Assured that they were, she went in the house, and a little 
silence fell on the porch. 

“Take me down to the sea again, the lovely sea and the 
sky,” murmured Mr. Giddings, at length. 

“What did you say?” asked Mrs. Jermyn with surprise. 

“Tt’s a line of poetry that happened to come into my mind,” 
he explained indulgently. “John Masefield.” 

“Well, more or less,” said Miss Patton. 

Mrs, Jermyn considered her for the first time. “You act, 
too?” she asked. 

“A little,” said Miss Patton. “But rather like Tremlyn 
Dorkins, I’m afraid. Mostly clowns and stuff.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jermyn. Mrs. Crane came back with the 
shaker and glasses, and soon they were all equipped with 
drinks. 

“Where you putting these folks?” asked Mrs. Jermyn after 
a moment. “In the upstairs rooms?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crane. “Right up there under the roof.” 

“Well, that’s nice,” she said, and addressed Mr. Giddings. 
“You been inside yet?” 

“No,” he said, looking apprehensively upward. “What do 
you mean right up under the roof, George? There doesn’t 
seem to be much space. I mean, on top of this floor.” 

“Well, it’s deceptive,” said Mr. Crane. “You'll find you 
can stand up all right. At least in the middle.” 

“Tt’s a funny thing about this house,” said Mrs. Jermyn. 
“The downstairs is all right—two bedrooms and a bathroom, 
where Mrs. Crane keeps little Billy and Vicky and their nurse 
—but up here they’ve got this big two-storey living-room in 
the middle and then on one side is the kitchen and the other 
is the Cranes’ bedroom. The rooms you’ve got are upstairs 
on both sides. They each got a separate staircase,” 
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“It isn’t as hard as it sounds, Horace,” said Mr. Crane. 
“Anyway, what’s so funny about it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mrs. Jermyn. “That is, it’s only funny 
when I think of this Tremlyn Dorkins we were talking 
about.” 

“Tt’s a lovely name,” said Mrs. Crane. “But I don’t quite 
iad 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jermyn, “he’s been coming down here 
a good many years, but this was the first time, “long about 
1928, I guess. Around the time of the Bloom.” 

“The what?” asked Miss Patton. 

“The Boom,” said Mr. Crane. 

“The time of the Bloom,” repeated Mrs. Jermyn. “In those 
days I used to live in this house myself and only go over to 
the big one to fix up in the mornings. Sometimes when I 
was full up over there, I’d let a few people stay here, down- 
stairs and in them two rooms on top. Well, this Dorkins 
showed up one day and I wasn’t going to take him at first, 
because you always have a lot of trouble with theatrical folks, 
but he was a friend of John Murray Anderson or Shubert or 
one of them, so I said, ‘O.K., youand Mrs. Dorkins’—I forgot 
to say he had this blondie with him—‘you and Mrs. Dorkins 
can have a room in the basement, anyways over the week- 
end.’ I knew she wasn’t any Mrs. Dorkins any more than you 
are,” 

Miss Patton, at whom this appeared to be directed, looked 
at her with admiration. 

“How did you know that?” she asked. “T’ve often won- 
dered.” 

“Nobody would have to marry that one, dear,” said Mrs. 
Jermyn. “Not even an actor. Anyway, he said right off she 
wasn’t his wife. I don’t know. I guess he figured he might 
tun into friends or maybe he’d want to come down again 
and didn’t want a wrong impression. So finally I put them 
vp in them two rooms.” 

“T don’t like to seem dense,” said Mr. Crane, “but I don’t 
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quite see why he wanted to bring her down here at all if— 
well, just if.” 

“Well, you know how these things are,”” Mrs. Jermyn said. 
“They wake up in New York with a hangover and they think 
maybe if they could get out on a beach or somewhere for a 
couple of days. They don’t care where anybody sleeps, not 
at the moment, anyway.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Crane, bowing to a wider knowledge of 
the world inhabited by actors. 

“That evening they went down to Sweeney’s for dinner,” 
said Mrs. Jermyn, “and I guess they had a couple, because 
when they came back they sat around for a while holding 
hands and stuff and I could see they’d kind of changed their 
minds about the rooms. Well, they weren’t getting any help 
out of me. “You made those upstairs beds,’ I thought. ‘Now 
you can just go lay in them.’ About ten o’clock they go up, 
and after a while I see their lights go out under their doors, 
so I go to bed, too.” 

“The poor man,” said Miss Patton. “And after playing 
all those clowns.” 

“Well, I put out the lights and went to bed,” Mrs. Jermyn 
went on, “and I guess I'd been asleep for maybe about an 
hour when suddenly you’d think the house fell in. There 
was a big crash and then a bunch of little ones like the furniture 
tipping over and in between somebody kind of cursing and 
groaning. Well, I go out, and there’s this Dorkins laying on 
the floor of the living-room with the standing lamp down on 
top of him and a couple of these little occasional tables that 
had a lot of seaweed and shells on them laying around, too. 
He had a little cut on his head, I guess where the bulb hit 
him, but he ain’t really hurt, only sore. ‘What’s the matter, 
Dorkins?’ I said. “You have some accident?’ ‘I only come 
down to get a glass of water,’ he says, ‘and the goddam lamp 
fell on to me.’ ‘You got a long way out of your way for the 
water,’ I told him. “You got a faucet right up in your room.’ 
By this time, the girl is out there, too, and she’s all full of 
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how he may be bleeding to death. ‘No, he ain’t,’ I said. ‘He 
just tripped over the electric-light cord and the lamp come down 
on him. Anyway,’ I said, ‘you might as well go back to bed, 
because he’s through walking for the night.’ I was beginning 
to get kind of sore at them myself, but suddenly I looked at 
him in the middle of all that busted glass and seaweed and 
I got to laughing and pretty soon she begun to laugh, too. 
‘You keep away from actors, dearie,’ she told me. “They’re 
always getting something loused up.’ He started to tell me 
again about the glass of water, but she told him to shut up, 
and finally we patched some sticking plaster on him and 
got him back up to bed. The next day all he said was to 
ask me how much he owed me for the lamp, and I said 
forget it. It was my own fault, I told him, for leaving the 
cord hooked up over the back of a chair where nobody could 
help but bunk into it.” 

“So that’s the way it was?”’ said Mr. Crane. He had known 
Mrs. Jermyn now for more than a month, and there were 
still recesses in her character that attracted him darkly. 

“Yes,” she said. “I must have forgot people might be 
moving around. The way I had it, it would have been like 
getting through bobwire into a trench.” 

For a little while the five people on the porch sat quietly, 
busy with their cocktails and their private reflections. The 
expressions worn by his wife and his landlady told Mr. Crane 
nothing, and Mr. Giddings appeared to be lost in some chill, 
Alpine dream of his own, but while Miss Patton’s face was 
also composed, her eyes were fixed on her escort and they 
seemed to be full of a new and rather delighted speculation. 

“Poor Tremlyn Dorkins,” she murmuted at last. “What 
a perfectly serrb/e show for him, poor dearl” 

From the moment the boat docked almost until she spoke, 
Mr. Crane had been looking forward to the week-end with 
deep misgivings. Now, however, it seemed to him full of 
infinite promise, and he lay back peacefully to watch it take 
Its course. 
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THE FOREIGN 
POPULATION 


“THAT was in Manila,” said Commander McLaughlin hoarsely. 
“Nineteen twenty-two or -three. Damn good-looking girl 
she was, too. In the end, I had to stop answering the telephone. 
Id let Mrs. McLaughlin answer it, and then, of course, this 
girl would hang up. She’d just give a sort of gasp and hang 
up. It got to be one of our family jokes.” 

Looking at Mrs. McLaughlin, impassively knitting under 
the beach umbrella, George Crane saw no particular amuse- 
ment in her plain, rather discontented face. It was obviously 
an old story to her and presumably also one familiar in theme, 
for already that afternoon the Commander had mentioned 
two other young women who had similarly embarrassed him 
in faraway corners of the world. He was a man in his middle 
fifties, a professional sailor since his graduation from Anna- 
polis, and he looked correct and blankly handsome even in 
the informality of an old towelling bathrobe and with his 
white hair tangled and matted from the surf. He was spending 
the week-end with the Cranes’ closest friends, Mark and 
Virginia Anderson, to whom he was somehow obscurely 
related, and he had been in charge of the conversation on the 
beach for almost two days. To George Crane, who always 
lost confidence in his own anecdotes after the first thirty 
seconds, there was a kind of gloomy fascination about a man 
who could go on for twenty minutes with some aimless frag- 
ment of personal reminiscence. He remembered a publisher 
he had once met and his description of a popular author 
whose readers had unaccountably begun to fall away. “The 
trotble with Charles,” he had said, “is that he’s got to the 
point where he thinks that everything that happens to him 
is interesting.” It was clearly an opinion that the Commander 
had held all his life. 

“Look at those kids,” he said now. “You've got a wonderful 
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place for them down here on Fire Island. I’ve always said 
that the seashore was the only place to bring up youngsters. 
I remember in Honolulu . . .” 

George Crane detached his mind from the story about 
Honolulu and considered the children—his own two, Victoria 
and Billy; the two young Andersons; and two others not 
immediately familiar to him by name—who were playing in 
the sand a little distance away from the umbrella. The centre 
of social activity in the group seemed to be a boy of about 
twelve, burned black by the sun and crowned with a great 
mop of exultant hair. Mr. Crane had often noticed him 
before, both because of his startling resemblance to an African 
Bushman and also because he usually seemed to be at the 
bottom of the frequent disturbances that swept the juvenile 
colony. His name was Bronny, Mr. Crane recalled with an 
effort, and it had been reported by young Billy Crane that 
he had once been in the habit of charging the other children 
five cents a day to play with him, and getting it, too, because 
he had a strangely adult gift for organised gaiety. Like Elsa 
Maxwell, Mr. Crane thought irrelevantly. 

It was hard to tell much about the game the children were 
playing at the moment, except that it involved some rather 
elaborate excavations in the sand and a good deal of squealing 
and falling down on the part of the Crane and Anderson girls, 
who were both six and more apt to grasp the spirit of an 
entertainment than its technical details. As he watched, 
Marcia Anderson picked up a handful of sand and threw it 
wildly at the sun. 

“Hey,” her father called. “None of that.” 

“Oh, pooh,” she protested. “It wasn’t a¢ anybody.” 

“No throwing sand anywhere,” he said. “You know 
thas.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” she said with terrible weariness, and sat 
down beside her friend Vicky. “My family would just as 
soon nail me up in a box,” she said. 

“Mine would just as soon put me away in the garbage,” 
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Vicky agreed. They both looked hopefully at Mr. Anderson, 
but he wasn’t impressed. 

“That’s right,” he said amiably. “That’s where you both 
belong. Right in the garbage.” 

Giggling, the little girls got up, and moved a little farther 
down the wind. 


Behind Mr. Crane, the Commander was still going on about 
Honolulu, focusing with pronounced nautical gallantry on 
Irma Mendelsohn, a remarkably pretty young widow who 
lived about a quarter of a mile down the beach and often 
came to sit with the Cranes and Andersons. 

“Mrs. Fortescue?” he was saying. “I knew her very well. 
Damn brave woman. I hold no brief for anybody taking 
the law into their own hands, but if there was ever ample 
justification——”’ 

“But there were a good many stories——” began Mrs. 
Mendelsohn. 

“There were a hell of a lot more than ever got printed,” 
he said, “but that’s beside the point. Wherever you get a 
tremendous foreign population——” 

“Foreign?” she said mildly. 

“T mean native, of course,” he said. “Anyway, wherever 
the whites are tremendously outnumbered, you get the same 
problem. It isn’t always possible to handle it as—as /egalistically 
as some of us might wish.” 

“No,” she said. “T’ve heard it isn’t.” 

As she spoke, Bronny and another boy, three or four years 
younger, came up from their fortifications and sat down near 
them. 

“Did you have a nice game, Davie?” Mrs. Mendelsohn 
asked. “What were you playing? It looked terribly ex- 
citing.” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “Tt was all right until those girls 
had to come butting their heads in.” 

“Marcia and Vicky?” she asked. “You have to remember 
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they’re so much younger. They don’t always quite understand 
your es. 

“They're little dopes,” he said. 

Mrs. Mendelsohn gave Mr. Crane an apologetic smile. 
“Tm afraid chivalry doesn’t set in until quite a bit later, 
George,” she said. 

“T know it,” he said. “Billy hasn’t much use for women, 
either. As a matter of fact, they really are terrible dopes, 
those two.” 

“Ts this your son?” asked the Commander resonantly. “A 
fine boy.” 

“Yes,” she said. “My son, David. And this other one is 
Bronny. I don’t think I know your last name, Bronny.” 

“Fairchild,” said the boy. His voice was not impolite; he 
just sounded profoundly bored. 

“Bronny’s my best friend now,” David told his mother. 
“Aren’t you, Bronny?” He looked at the older boy with sober 
pleasure, as if to confirm the solemn fact of the alliance 
between them. 

“Sure, I guess so,” said Bronny. 

“He’s going to play with me every day now instead of those 
other kids,” said David triumphantly. “He says I’m the best 
kid he ever saw for a Jew.” 

Mrs. Mendelsohn breathed sharply. In itself, the familiar 
slur was nothing to her, Mr. Crane knew, but the pride in 
her son’s voice was clearly a shock. She half stretched out 
her hand to him, in protest or pity, but caught herself and 
dropped it. “‘That’s very nice of him, dear,” she said quietly. 

There was an awkward silence and then, to Mr. Crane’s 
dismay, the Commander beckoned to Bronny. 

“Come here, son,” he said. 

Bronny got up from the sand and reluctantly came forward 
a step or two. 

“Oh, please,” Mrs. Mendelsohn began, but the Commander 
shook his fine head. 

“T think you’d better apologise to this lady,” he said to 
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Bronny. “You're old enough to know that we don’t say 
things like that in this country.” 

The boy remained silent, sullenly digging his toe into the 
sand, and Mrs. Mendelsohn laid her hand on the Commandet’s 
arm. 

“Please,” she repeated. “It doesn’t matter at all.” 

“Tm sorry, but I think it does,” he said brusquely. 

Mr. Crane cleared his throat, but Mark Anderson spoke 
first. 

“Oh, let it go, Bill,” he said uneasily. “‘He’s only a kid.” 

The Commander ignored him. It was clear that he already 
regretted his impulse but that it was impossible for him to 
retreat, Embarrassment made his voice even louder and 
hoarser than it was normally. “We're waiting for you to 
apologise to this lady,” he said. 

“What for?” muttered the boy. 

“You know perfectly well. For what you called her little 
boy.” 

“Well, he isa Jew, ain’t her” said Bronny. ““Why do I have 
to apologise for calling him what he is?” 

“That’s not the point,” said the Commander. “The point 
is...” He stopped, and Mr. Crane waited with fascination. 
“The point is that there are certain things that decent people 
just don’t care to hear,” he said, “and that’s one of them.” 

Bronny still hesitated and the Commander lost what was 
left of his self-control. 

“Datnn it!” he shouted, the veins dangerously corded in his 
throat. “You'll apologise because I tell you to!” 

For a moment, the boy stated back at him defiantly but 
the voice of the quarterdeck was too much for him and he 
dropped his head, “‘All right,” he muttered. “T apologise.” 

“That’s all right, Bronny,” said Mrs. Mendelsohn. “Now 
we'll just forget about it, shall we?” 

“Yes’m,” he said, but the look he gave her was hostile 
and subtly derisive. The scene had been alarming, though 
largely incomprehensible, to David, and he had watched 
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it with a troubled expression, but now his face cleared. 

“Come on, Bronny,” he cried with relief, taking his friend’s 
arm. “Now let’s go back and play.” 

The other boy pulled away irritably. “No,” he said, 
glancing at the Commander. “No, I can’t now. I gotta go 
home,” 

“Ah, gel’? said David. “You said we could play some 
more.”’ 

“T told you I got no time,” said Bronny. He didn’t leave, 
however, but sat on the sand with his arms around his knees 
and stared stonily out to sea. 

“Gee, Bronny,” David began, but his mother interrupted 
him gaily. 

““Goodness]”’ she cried. ‘‘It és late! I had no idea how late 
it was. I’m afraid we have to go home, too.” 

David looked doubtfully at his friend and then at his mother 
and there began to be a kind of comprehension in his face. 
He took her hand. “Well,”’ he said uncertainly, “I guess I 
got to go. G’bye, Bronny. See you in the morning.” 

“IT guess so,” said Bronny, without turning his head. 
cé S’] ong.” 


For a minute after the Mendelsohns had left, there was a 
silence, and then the Commander gave a short laugh. 

“Hell,” he said. “I didn’t mean to be tough on the kid, but 
I certainly wasn’t going to sit here and let a woman take that 
kind of stuff.” 

Mark Anderson looked at him and shook his head. “You’re 
really God damn near perfect, aren’t you, Bill?’ he said. 
“Sometimes I forget.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the Commander. “Just 
betause you’te willing to stand by and see a woman——” 

“‘That’s tight,” said Mr. Anderson, getting up. “I’ma Jew 
baiter at heart. Well, I think Pll go fora swim. You coming, 
Ginny?” 

“All right,” said his wife. 
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The Andersons walked away along the beach toward the 
section roped off for swimmers, and the Commander looked 
after indignantly. 

“That Mark has got to be a hell of a strange boy these last 
few years,” he said at length. 

“Stranger” said Mr. Crane. “How do you mean?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Commander. “Strange. Ineffectual 
or something. Just not much character, I guess.” He thought 
it over, frowning. “It’s a funny thing,” he said. “You see 
them all over the world. Christ, it seems to me I’ve seen 
some fellow like Mark in every bar in the world.” 

“Like Humphrey Bogart,” said Mr. Crane. 

“IT don’t mean drunk,” said the Commander impatiently. 
“Just sitting there. Hard fellows to talk to.” He struggled 
with an idea that was vague in his mind. “TI don’t know,” he 
said helplessly at last. “You never can figure out what the 
hell they really stand for. He’s like what’s wrong with the 
damn country, some way or other.” 

The Commander dismissed Mr. Anderson with an irritable 
gesture, and for the first time seemed to notice that Bronny 
was still sitting near them on the sand. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
son?” he called. “I thought you’d gone home.” 

Bronny concentrated on a hole he was digging beside 
him in the sand. 

“Tm O.K.,” he said. 

“That’s right,” said the Commander heartily. “Don’t let 
it get you. You've just got to watch your step sometimes, 
that’s all.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. He stood up and slapped the 
sand briskly off the seat of his bathing trunks. “Well,” he 
said, “I better go. I’m very pleased to have met you,” he 
added politely. 

““O.K., son,” said the Commander. 

For a moment they looked at one another without em- 
barrassment and then Bronny turned back to the sea. 

“Hey, Billy,” he called to Mr. Crane’s son, who was 
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walking along the shore down toward the bathing beach. 
“You going in? Then wait a sec. I’m coming, too.” 


THE CAT ON 
THE ROOF 


Ir was rather like an old Chaplin comedy. George Crane, 
who was on his innocent way to the post office, was just 
about to turn the corner that led into the main street of the 
village when there was a clatter and screech of metal, a violent 
collision, and he was flung off the concrete walk and into a 
little clump of stunted pines that grew beside it. He had 
been carrying his sun-glasses and they flew out of his hand 
and broke on the pavement; otherwise he was undamaged, 
though indignant. Extricating himself from the branches and 
shaking his head, he saw that his assailant was a rather astonish- 
ing blonde on roller skates, who seemed to be having troubles 
of her own. Her blue sweater and dungarees were heavily 
streaked with some pasty substance, and a pie plate, lying 
upside down at her feet, only partly concealed the remains 
of what must once have been a cake. The expression on her 
round, self-possessed face as she surveyed this wreckage, 
however, held only a casual irritation. She turned the pie 
plate over with one of her skates and inspected the blob of 
dough and icing on the walk. 

“Like to buy a cake>”’ she said, addressing Mr. Crane in a 
tone not unlike the one with which Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
is accustomed to bewitch her admirers. “I think I can let 
you have one pretty cheap.” 

“You ought to watch where you’re going on those things,” 
he said irritably. “This isn’t a rink.” 

She was a tall girl and the skates brought her eyes a little 
above the level of his own. She looked down at him with 
derisive apology. 

“Tm sorry, baby,” she said. “I guess I had my mind on 
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the cake,”’ She noticed the empty celluloid frames in his hand. 
“Hey, you broke your glasses.” 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “They just came from the drug- 
store.” 

“Tl get you another pair.” 

“No, it doesn’t really matter. They were only a quarter.” 

“Tl get you another pair,” she repeated. An elderly, dis- 
reputable dog had wandered up while they were talking and 
now it began to lick the icing on the pavement. 

“That’s right, you crazy bastard,” she said. “Go on. Get 
sick,” 

For a moment, they both watched the dog in silence. 
Mr. Crane felt a little uncomfortable. They were not far 
from the centre of the village and it was the time of the 
morning when most of the ladies he knew did their marketing. 
It seemed inevitable that such an unusual scene would soon 
attract an audience. 

“Well,” he said, “T’d better be getting along.” 

She wiped her hand on the seat of her dungarees and held 
it out. 

“You're Mr. Crane, aren’t your” she said. “Somebody 
pointed you out last night in the bar. ’m Deedy Barton.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, since she appeared to expect some 
recognition. They had parted and he was on his way back 
from the post office, however, before her identity suddenly 
came to him. 

“Well, Pll be damned,” he murmured. 

For the past five years, Deedy Barton—she seemed to have 
no tational first name—had enjoyed a curious, inverted 
celebrity in New York. In the beginning it had been confined 
to more or less guarded items in the gossip columns. Mr. 
Crane, who was a conscientious student of spitball journal- 
ism, could recall their general tone: “Deedy Barton sooo sorry 
about who broke that mirror at the Stork,” “That Barton 
girl and the milkman a daily twosome,” “What well-known 
fire-insurance biggie was Deedy Barton too hot for the other 
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yawning?” Gradually, however, her furious personality had 
lifted her above innuendo, and there were pictures and jocular 
though rather mysterious stories in the tabloids. Miss Barton 
had been permanently banned by the management of a night 
club for pushing a table over on a moving-picture actress 
(there had apparently been some discussion of comparative 
morality); in another bar, a young man, alarmed by her 
attentions, had sought refuge in the wash-room only to find 
that she was indifferent to signs on doors; once she had dis- 
rupted a floor show with an impromptu number of her own 
that featured a song not often sung in public; after a courtship 
that had left a trail of broken glassware across the city, she 
had married a band leader but that had cooled in a little while 
and she had flung his clothes out of the window of their 
hotel at high noon; now she was divorced and there were 
rumours of an engagement to a musical-comedy star whose 
disposition was almost as festive as her own. 

As far as Mr. Crane could recall, he had never seen Miss 
Barton in New York, but that was probably either because 
the places he frequented would have struck her as appallingly 
dull or else because their proprietors would have been reluctant 
to admit so uninhibited a guest. It seemed unlikely, however, 
that she could have escaped his notice long on Fire Island, 
where a celebrity of any kind was a matter of burning interest 
in the bars and along the beach. He concluded that she had 
just arrived, and, as he had once or twice before when compli- 
cated metropolitan personalities had descended on this Eden 
of lost simplicities, he considered her presence an intrusion, 
filling him with irritation and dismay. Well, he thought, it 
shouldn’t be hard to avoid her. He spent most of his time 
on the beach and she hardly had the air of a sun worshipper. 

During the next few days, he heard a good deal about 
Deedy Barton. A moral matron who had an ocean-front 
house reported that she was in the habit of swimming at night 
without the visible formality of a bathing suit; her dancing 
had caused comment at Sweeney’s, where a certain amount 
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of jungle abandon was not unknown and one night in the 
course of a musical argument there she had broken the glass 
front of the juke box with a bottle; a member of the Coast 
Guard had left his jeep temporarily unguarded and she had 
driven it six miles up the beach to Cherry Grove, where she 
was finally captured in the bar. There were other stories, too. 

Mr. Crane had not seen her, however, and she was far from 
his mind when late one afternoon he and his wife were sitting 
on their porch, drinking a peaceful Martini with their friends, 
Mark and Virginia Andetson. The porch faced directly on 
the Atlantic and it could be reached by an exterior stairway 
from the sidewalk which ran along the inland side of the 
house. They were talking idly about their children—Mr. 
Anderson had a theory that progressive schools made them 
unfit to associate with the other, simpler children in the colony 
—when they heard footsteps on the stairs. 

“Goodness, I wonder who that could be,”’ murmured Mrs. 
Crane. 

“J guess Mrs. Jermyn,” said her husband. “I was telling 
her about the leak.” 

“[’ve been telling her all summer,”’ she said. 

They were all looking at the top of the stairs when Miss 
Barton made her entrance. She was wearing a black bathing 
suit that went very handsomely with her admirable figure and 
her flaxen hair and she was carrying a limp Angora under 
her arm. 

“Hi,” she said to Mr. Crane and held out an envelope. 
“T brought your glasses.” 

“You didn’t have to do that.” He opened the envelope 
and took out the glasses. They were an expensive pair, with 
heavy frames and Polaroid lenses. “They're much too good,” 
he protested. “You’d better keep them yourself.” 

“What the hell, baby,” she said. “I broke your 
others.” 

“Well, thank you very much.” He introduced her to his 
wife and the Andersons and offered her a drink. 
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“T just had a couple at Sweeney’s,” she said, confirming 
a strong suspicion in his mind, “but O.K.” 

While he was pouring it, she put the cat down on the floor, 
where it crouched, lashing its tail and digging its claws into 
the matting. 

“‘She’s beautiful,” said Mrs. Anderson. “‘What’s her name?” 

“I don’t know yet. She’s new. I got her yesterday when 
I was in New York. The shop was right next door to the 
glasses.” 

She took the cocktail from Mr. Crane and drank most of 
it in one swallow. 

“T brought her out in a hatbox,” she said. “She was good 
all the way until the boat. Then she got the top loose. Say, 
do you know a guy called McGonigle? C. P. McGonigle? 
Kind of fat, with a little moustache?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr. Crane. “Why?” 

“He was the one I just had the drinks with. He finally 
caught her on the boat. She was damn near in the engine.” 

She finished her drink and held the glass out to Mr. Crane, 
who filled it with a slight sense of misgiving. She really 
seemed quite drunk, and she had the unfocused, rather 
wooden expression that he had learned boded no good in his 
friends. 

“That’s quite an operator, that McGonigle,” she said. 
“Listen, I told him last night, you keep that up and I’m going 
to have to saw off those pretty hands of yours.” 

The other ladies laughed amiably but her face remained 
sullen, preoccupied with the memory of her trials. 

“Well, he Rept it up,” she said, “so I had to push him in 
the poison ivy.” 

“But I thought you said you just had a drink with him,” 
said Mrs. Crane. 

“Sure,” she said, “and I’m going to pick him up later at 
Sweeney’s.” Suddenly her personality seemed to undergo a 
distinct change for the worse. “So what?” she said, looking 
at them with gathering and unmistakable menace. 
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“Nothing,” said Mrs. Crane hastily. “I admire your spirit. 
How about another drink? George, give Miss Barton another 
drink.” 

Oh, God, he thought, now we'll never get her out of here, 
but he filled her glass and put the empty shaker down beside 
him on the floor. There was a long silence. His guest’s 
smouldering regard was fixed on the Atlantic and though her 
thoughts were impossible to guess, they were clearly dark. 
Mr. Crane, feeling rather oppressed, sought to fill the vacuum. 

“Mark and I are playing tennis in the morning,” he said 
to his wife. “You remember where I left those balls the last 
timer” 

She started to reply, but Miss Barton anticipated her. Her 
voice was a little blurred but it held an almost overpowering 
derision. 

“Tennis?” she said. “You boys play tennis? Spansy game.” 

“Well——”’ Mr, Anderson began. 

“Spansy game.” she repeated firmly. She stared at Mrs. 
Crane with a peculiar fixity, narrowing her eyes. “What do 
you want to put up with these two? All this tennis and stuff?” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” said Mrs. Crane, laughing. “They 
just play tennis. That’s as far as it goes.” 

“That’s not what I hear,” said Miss Barton, “but you ought 
to know.” Somehow this comment seemed to restore her 
geniality and she smiled warmly at Mr. Crane. “How’s about 
a little drink, baby?” she asked, holding out her glass. 

“Tm sorry,” he lied, “but that was the end of the gin. 
There may be some beer in the icebox.” 

“Beer,” she said with distaste. “No, no beer. Well, I 
better go find that McGonigle.” On her second attempt, she 
got up from the chair and looked around hazily. “Where’s 
that damn cat?” 

“Right over there,” said Mrs. Anderson. “In the corner.” 

*$Oh.”’ 

Miss Barton approached the cat, which was curled in a 
soft ball and seemed to be asleep. The ensuing scene was 
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never precisely clear to anyone on the porch. Either Miss 
Barton’s foot caught in a hole in the matting or else she simply 
stumbled; in any case, she lurched over into the corner and 
her foot came down on the cat, presumably on its tail. There 
were two screeches—one from the cat and one from its owner 
—a sound of claws on wood, and then, almost too fast for 
the eye to follow, a flowing streak of blue-black light, along 
the railing of the porch, miraculously up the side of the house, 
and on to the roof. When this violent action at last resolved 
itself into a static scene, the cat was sitting on the peak of the 
roof, beside the chimney, and Miss Barton was bending over 
a formidable scratch that extended from her ankle to her knee. 
The words she was using to some extent explained her 
metropolitan reputation. 

“You'd better let me put some iodine on that,” said Mrs. 
Crane sympathetically. 

“No,” said Miss Barton, “it’s all right. Listen, how are 
we going to get that damn thing down out of there?”’ 

They all looked helplessly up at the cat, which was staring 
out over the wide ocean and switching its tail. 

“Here, kitty, kitty. Nice kitty,” Mrs. Crane called sweetly 
but the cat, after giving her a flickering glance, decided to 
stay where it was. They all tried, employing many foolish 
blandishments, but the cat ignored them, its noble, disdainful 
face once more turned out to sea. 

“I could borrow a ladder from Mrs. Jermyn,” said Mr. 
Crane. 

“No,” said his wife firmly. “It’s slippery up there and too 
steep anyway. You'd break your neck.” 

Mr. Crane was relieved, but the spirit of chivalry was strong 
in him. 

‘Perhaps if Mark and I——” he began. 

“No, not him either,’ said Mrs. Anderson. “You’d never 
catch it anyway. I know cats. I think you’d better just leave 
it alone. It'll come down when it gets ready.” 

“Tsupposeit will,” said Mrs. Crane. “TItjust looks so forlorn.” 
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Miss Barton had been following their conversation with 
evident exasperation and now she addressed them scornfully. 

“All right, you lousy tennis players,” she cried, “you want 
to see me get that cat down?” 

“How?” asked Mr. Crane. “I don’t think you’d better try 
to go up there.” 

“Who said anything about me going up there?” she 
demanded. “You just wait here. I'll get the son of a bitch 
down.” 

She looked at them all with an expression that Mr. Crane 
found disturbing, glanced up briefly at the cat, which had gone 
back to sleep, and then turned and ran down the stairway. 

“What do you suppose she’s going to do?” asked Mrs. 
Anderson. “Lasso it?” 

“Either that,” said Mr. Crane, “or else she’s gone for her 

They hadn’t long to wait. Miss Barton had been absent 
less than two minutes when a sound that seemed to come 
from everywhere and nowhere rose and filled the evening 
sky. It started with a grumble from a sleepy giant, swelled 
to a moan, grew louder and more disturbing, and culminated 
finally in a yell from all nature, Whitman’s barbaric yawp over 
the housetops. 

‘““My God,” whispered Mr. Crane with horror and a touch 
of awe. “She’s turned in a fire alarm, There’s a box right on 
the corner.” 

The horrid noise was repeated twice, shaking the world, 
and then there were other sounds—screen doors slamming 
up and down the street, the high, excited voices of children 
and the patter of their bare feet, older voices asking questions 
and shouting directions, somewhere in the distance a cat 
starting, undoubtedly one of the fire trucks. 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Mrs, Crane in despair, “the whole 
village.” 

“Yes,” he said hopelessly. The fires on the island were 
usually negligible—quickly extinguished blazes in a patch of 
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marsh grass or a clump of sumac—but now and then a house 
caught, often from a kerosene stove, and this could be spec- 
tacular. Earlier in the season, there had been an alarm down 
on the Bay side and when the department arrived, the bungalow 
was a roaring bonfire and in the end nothing had remained 
but a brick chimney and a small desolation of broken crockery 
and twisted metal. The villagers, curiously torn between 
apprehension and hope, never missed a fire. 

The tumult mounted and drew nearer—it seemed to Mr. 
Crane absurdly theatrical, like the shouts and murmurs of an 
offstage mob in a play—and presently the four on the porch 
heard the first of the trucks come sputtering to stop down 
below on the pavement. Mr. Crane got to his feet. 

“Well, I'd better go down and start explaining,” he said 
unhappily. 

He was too late. Footsteps pounded on the stairs, and 
in a moment Miss Barton appeared at the top. She was 
accompanied by two of the volunteer firemen, both lifeguards 
with whom Mr. Crane had previously been on the detached 
and courteous terms suitable between a householder and a 
public servant. Now they both looked rather sardonic; one 
of them, he noted absently, was carrying an axe. He started 
to greet them, but Miss Barton was already in charge of the 
scene. 

“There he is,” she cried, pointing a shaking finger at the 
roof. “Oh, the poor baby!” 

Her volatile character had undergone another of its queer 
changes and her voice was choked with tears. 

“You go get him down,” she wailed, seizing one of the 
lifeguards by the arm and shaking him passionately. “You 
go tight up there and get him before he falls off!” 

“*Take it easy, lady,” said the guard. “He ain’t going to 
fall off. Cats don’t fall off things.” He turned to the man 
with the axe. “Go on down and get the little ladder, Charlie,” 
he said. His companion vanished, though subsequent sounds 
indicated that he was having trouble with some congestion 
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on the stairway. Looking around for the first time, Mr. Crane 
was horrified to see that the crowd had encircled the house 
and now stood on the beach in front of it, an almost unbroken 
rank, all staring up. Most of the faces were familiar; they all 
wore expressions of lively and delighted attention. Even as 
he shuddered, sure that for the remainder of the season and 
probably for a good many seasons to come his name would 
be linked with Miss Barton’s and his decorous behaviour 
hopelessly confused with hers, she wrote a climax to the crazy 
scene, Suddenly, still weeping, she threw herself into his 
atms with such unexpected violence that they both staggered 
backward, fought for balance, and then collapsed together 
on a battered army cot that stood against the wall. He fell 
on top and she struggled desperately to free herself. 

“Baby,” she cried in a clear, wild voice. “Cut it out! You 
got to let me ap!” 

He was too dazed to reply, but he could hear a sort of vast 
exhalation of astonishment and pleasure from the ctowd and 
when he raised his head, he read the death of his reputation 
in the lifeguard’s bright, sardonic eye. 

A little later, after the man had come back with the ladder 
and retrieved the cat and the audience had dispersed and Miss 
Barton, suddenly recalling C. P. McGonigle, had left to track 
him down, Mr. Crane made another batch of Martinis, a good 
deal drier than the first. After drinking the second of them, he 
found that he could think of the afternoon with reasonable 
composure; it was not until the fourth, however, that he began 
to laugh. 


CRUSOE’S 
FOOTPRINT 


Ir wasn’t a very promising day—a strange, level wall of 
copper-coloured clouds was building up in the west and the 
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wind from the ocean was driving the waves higher and higher 
up the beach. Since the previous afternoon, the radio had 
been reporting a hurricane on its way up from the Florida 
Keys, with storm warnings already flying as far up the coast 
as Hatteras, but the inhabitants of Fire Island, who had twice 
seen the sea come smashing over their dunes, had developed 
an irritable fatalism about the weather and paid little attention 
to these alarms that always sprang up in September. A few 
nervous people still moved back to town with the first breath 
of danger from the South, but most of them, confident that 
the storm would either whirl harmlessly out to sea or else 
that the Coast Guard would give them ample warning of its 
approach, stayed where they were, feeling reasonably safe and 
agreeably heroic. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and in spite of the radio and 
the threatening sky, the beach was crowded. The sun, seeming 
to shine with an extra and rather unearthly brilliance over the 
low barrier of clouds, heightened the gay colours of the 
ranked umbrellas and the blue sea, and in its light the tanned 
bathers also seemed to have a more than mortal glow. 
Tt was all as pretty and vulgar as a postcard, thought 
George Crane, who was lying on the sand in front of 
his summer cottage. He had just been re-reading Henry 
James and felt in a rather supercilious and Continental 
mood. 

“Let’s take a walk,” he said to his wife, who was spread 
out beside him on a blanket, inert but not quite dead. “Too 
damn many people.” 

“All right,” she said amiably. “Where to?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “The lighthouse, I guess. We 
haven’t been there for quite a while.” 

“Tt’s a long way. Five miles.” 

“Three,” he said. “And the sand is good and hard. It 
won't kill you.” 

They stood up and started down toward the edge of the 
water. 
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“Look at that tide,” she said. “Do you think we'll be able 
to get back all right?” 

“Sure. We can walk on the dunes if we have to.” 

They set out west along the beach. It was a walk they had 
taken many times that summer, almost precisely as often, in 
fact, as they had gone the other way, to the eastward com- 
munities of Point 0’ Woods and Cherry Grove, and Mr. 
Crane, familiar with the scenery, found his mind free to wander 
back over the summer so nearly gone. He’d had a good time, 
he decided. His closest friends, Mark and Ginny Anderson, 
were pleasant people, generally tranquil in disposition, and 
atticulate without feeling obliged to prove it by holding too 
many interesting literary and social opinions. I am a very 
tolerant man, he thought, but, God, I get tired of these ambi- 
tious conversations. Their other acquaintances on the beach 
and the guests who’d come down for week-ends had also been 
entertaining on the whole, though there had been a few too 
gifted raconteurs among them and one or two who were 
clearly not adapted to the innocent monotony of life on a 
beach. There had been the trouble about Miss Deedy Barton’s 
cat, and he remembered a man called Francis Bidwell who 
had come to visit the Andersons, trailing an impressive repu- 
tation for persuading ladies against their better judgment. 
Mr. Bidwell had been responsible for a rather difficult night 
at Sweeney’s when he had attached himself much too purpose- 
fully to a girl who was generally conceded to be the property 
of one of the lifeguards. The guards had closed in quietly, 
moving as one man, and it had required the combined fascina- 
tion of Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Crane . . . He looked at 
his wife, who was wandering along the water’s edge, still 
intent on finding the perfect shell that had been eluding her 
all summer. 

“T must say I find you extremely companionable, Emily,” 
he said, parodying the fashionably constricted accents of Noel 
Coward in Private Lives. “There isn’t a part of you I don’t 
know, remember, and love.” 
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“My,” she said. And then as a wave swept over her ankle 
and ran high up on the beach, “Look at that. I told you we 
were going to get caught in this damn tide.” 

“What do you care? You haven’t anything on to get wet.” 

She ignored that and began to whistle “Can’t We Be 
Friends?” for she had a sweet, melancholy taste in music. 
His thoughts went back to the summer just behind them and 
presently he began to laugh. 

“Remember Mark and that damn woman?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Wilmot?” she said, referring to a rather troublesome 
experience Mr. Anderson had had with a lady who had made 
up her mind that, as a writer, he was cramped by his family 
ties and had offered him her own house to work in. It was 
hard to say whether or not another promise had been con- 
tained in this suggestion, but anyway, between them, Mrs. 
Anderson and Mrs, Crane had fixed Mrs. Wilmot. 

“No,” he said. “The other one. That time at Sweeney’s.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “About the hair. That was funny.” 

It had been funny, too. There had been about eight of 
them sitting there at a table by the dance floor one Saturday 
night. They had been watching the dancers—there was a 
never-ending fascination for Mr. Crane in the wild abandon 
of the steps they did and the certainly questionable postures 
they assumed and its contrast with the cold, inscrutable 
expressions that they chose to wear—when they gradually 
became aware that Mr. Anderson was involved with a red- 
haired girl at the next table. She was very drunk, though no 
drunker than the three delicate young men she was with, and 
her passion for Mr. Anderson was open and explicit. Mr. 
Crane found that most of the conversation was still fresh in 
his memory. 

“Listen,” she had said, addressing them all, “I /ge this 
man.” She had hitched her chair away from her own table 
and so was in a position to put her arm around her victim’s 
neck. “You got such wonderful beautiful hair,” she had said 
fondly. “What’s your name, honey?” 
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“Anthony Comstock.” 

“O.K. if I call you Tony?” He had said it was and she had 
proceeded even more directly. “Whyn’t we go out to the 
bar, Tony?” 

“Sure,” he’d said, “but what about your friends?” 

“Oh, them\” It had amused her to be frank about her 
friends, and they had looked down at their bracelets in em- 
barrassment and delight. Just then, one of the lifeguards had 
come to claim her for a dance, and she had gone, though 
smiling back at him with unmistakable promise. During the 
dance, though Mrs. Anderson had urged him warmly to enjoy 
himself, he had changed places with Eddie Willard, who had 
been sitting across the table. 

“Tell her you're John S. Sumner,” he’d said. “Just tell her 
you're crazy about sex.” 

The lady had come back but such had been her exertions 
on the floor that she walked in a daze and sat down without 
looking behind her. In a moment, however, her hand had 
gone out, found Eddie Willard’s shoulder, worked its way 
lovingly up his neck, and come to rest at last on his head, 
which was as bald as an egg. For a moment, her fingers had 
tapped doubtfully, then incredulously, and then she had swung 
around and finding only a naked skull where she had expected 
wonderful, beautiful hair, her mouth had dropped open in 
dismay and she had given a small, ladylike scream. 

“My God,” she had cried with horror, “what’s happened 
to you, Tony?” 

The summer had been full of experiences like that—small 
neat absurdities, in most of which, he reflected, his friends’ 
behaviour had been a credit to him. They were not humorists, 
thank God; they just seemed to show a certain presence of 
mind in unlikely situations. It occurred to him briefly that 
financial security sometimes has a good deal to do with 
charm; that the native Fire Islanders, that is, who were in the 
business of renting houses and selling food, might naturally 
be inclined to make humour easy for transients, and even 
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that the soft, mysterious young men, who made up such a 
large part of the summer population and had practically no 
money at all, might also find it intelligent to tolerate the 
whims of the solvent. 

He remembered another evening at the bar, when Horace 
Giddings, an actor who had been visiting him, had raised 
some doubt in his mind about the real quality of what might 
be called privileged wit. There had been a crowd nearly 
three deep at the bar and getting drinks to bring back to their 
table had been a tiresome problem. Mr. Giddings had solved 
it briskly. Throughout the room there were a good many 
tables whose occupants were all male though their gaiety held 
a note of birds, and Mr. Giddings soon adopted the practice 
of waiting until a round of drinks had been secured for one 
of these and then approaching it courteously. 

“Tm sure you won’t mind, old man,” he’d say, putting 
down a dollar and picking up one of the glasses. “For a 
lady, you know.” 

The owner had usually confined his protest to a rather 
breathless “Well”, and the whole idea had seemed funny 
enough at the time, but now Mr. Crane remembered it with 
faint embarrassment. It would have been fine if one of them 
had taken a poke at Mr. Giddings, he thought, but, of course, 
he’d known damn well they wouldn’t. However, Horace 
was a special case, an actor’s actor; generally his friends had 
been admirable. He had a brief, self-conscious vision of him- 
self as a rather distinguished figure in the community; the 
senior member, you might say, of a pleasantly worldly 
group, augmented from time to time by urban celebrities, 
that still understood the value of the simple life and 
had adapted themselves to it gracefully, without perceptible 
condescension. 

Mr. Crane was brought out of these agreeable thoughts by 
the thunder of a wave and then a rush of water across his 
knees, “That was a hell of a big one,” he said, bracing himself 
apainst the backwash. 
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“T told you the tide was coming in,” said his wife. “Want 
to turn round?” 

“No,” he said. “Let’s go a little farther anyway.” 

The wall of clouds had begun to cut actoss the bottom of 
the sun, which now shone level and blinding in their eyes. 
The wind had increased and the waves, which had been 
breaking on a bar about a hundred yards offshore, rolled across 
it, mounted as the still water piled up under them, hung sus- 
pended for an instant, and then broke tremendously, making 
the beach tremble under their feet. There had been more 
spectacular surfs that summer, but somehow none quite so 
ominous. These waves were not so much breakers as slow, 
enormous swellings of the sea. I don’t know about any 
hurricane, he thought, but there’s a hell of a storm out there 
somewhere, Mrs. Crane had been walking on a higher part 
of the beach, where it was still dry, and suddenly she stopped 
and looked down at something at her feet. 

“Hey,” she called. “Somebody’s shoes.” 

He joined her and found a pair of moccasins lying neatly 
side by side on the sand. They were quite new and obviously 
feminine. 

“That’s funny,’ he said. “Where you do suppose . . .” 
He picked one up and as he tilted it in his hand looking for 
a label, a woman’s wrist-watch slid down out of the toe. 
“Saks,” he said. “E.M.K. on the back.” 

There were a pair of sun-glasses in the other shoe and 
they, too, were impressive in design. From where they stood, 
they could look along the beach almost to the end of the 
island, ‘There was no one in sight. 

“We didn’t pass anybody coming up either,” Mrs. Crane 
said. “I guess she must be lying up there behind the dunes.” 

‘Not around here,” he said. “Not unless she flew. Look.” 

The only footprints in the sand came from the east, from 
the ditection of the lighthouse, and whoever made them had 
been wearing shoes. Obviously the woman had sat down 
where they were standing and taken them off. Beyond these 
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clear marks, there were only two or three bare prints in the 
sand, leading toward the ocean. As they watched, a wave 
came hissing up and washed a print away. 

“Td better go and take a look anyway,” said Mr. Crane 
uneasily. He walked across the narrowing strip of beach and 
clambered up one of the dunes. From the top of it, he could 
see the few houses that made up a settlement called Lonelyville 
scattered along the margin of the bay about a quarter of a 
mile away. No one was visible on the barren stretch of sand 
and marsh grass that lay between, but the land was hummocked 
with smaller dunes and it was possible that the woman was 
lying behind one of them. It was really absurd to think so, 
though, not only because of the absence of footprints up 
from the beach but also because the grass would have been 
wickedly sharp for anyone walking in bare feet, and even on 
the height where he stood the air was thick with gnats. He 
rejoined Mrs. Crane at the edge of the water. 

“No,” he said. He looked again up the beach toward the 
lighthouse. ‘There was always a chance that the woman had 
walked off in that direction barefoot and that the waves had 
washed away her prints, but there were a good many things 
against it—the moccasins and the watch left so near the water 
with the tide coming in so fast, the threatening storm (the 
sun by now was almost buried in the clouds), the beach clearly 
empty for at least three miles. 

“Well,” he said. He handed her his own watch and his 
cigarettes and matches. 

“She wouldn’t still be out there, George,”’ said Mrs. Crane. 

“Tl just go out to where they’re breaking,” he said. 

He started wading through the shallow, fast-running water. 
The footing was bad. There was a strong pull to the east, 
and the current was scooping out deep holes in the bottom. 
The ocean sucked at his knees, and shells, sliding along the 
bottom, pulled roughly across his ankles. As he got nearer 
to them, the waves began to seem enormous—tons of water 
lifting appallingly over his head, hanging in instant, incredible 
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suspension, curling and crashing down in great smothered 
explosions. He struggled out to within four or five yards of 
where they were breaking, keeping his feet with difficulty 
and half-blinded by the spray as the wind tore it from the 
crests of the waves. The hell with it, he thought. Emily was 
right, there would be no chance of finding anything out here. 
He took another doubtful step and the bottom fell away under 
his feet, dropping him to his armpits in the water. As he 
turned to fight his way back, the current caught him and 
pulled him off balance, twisting him around so that agaia 
he was facing out to sea. 

He saw the big wave coming and realised with horror that 
it was going to break almost exactly where he stood. For a 
moment he stood idiotic with panic and then he threw himself 
forwatd and began to swim desperately toward it. He knew 
at the last second he was too late—the water around him 
was running swiftly uphill, sucked upward into the base of 
the wave—and he threw his arms around his head and tried 
to go under it. He saw the wave coming down and then it 
hit him, shook him with fierce, wrenching blows, ground 
him down to the bottom and dragged him furiously along it, 
flung him up in a boil of white water, threw him somehow 
to his feet, only to pull him down and roll him along the 
bottom again, in a nightmare of shells and sand and strangling 
water, He got up in the shallow water at last and stumbled 
up on to the beach. He heard Mrs. Crane’s voice, but the roar 
in his ears and the floating white lights were too much for 
him and he put his head down between his knees. 

“Son of a bitch,” he gasped finally. “That one got me.” 

“Yes,” she said. “You all right now?” 

“I guess so.” He tured his arm over and found a long 
scratch from wrist to elbow. “God, look at that. You got 
the cigarettes?” 

“They're up the beach,” she said. “You stay here. Pll get 
them for you.” 

He smoked for a while in silence and then reached over 
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and picked up the moccasins. “I guess the only thing to do 
is tell them at the Coast Guard,” he said. 

“I suppose so,” she said. “Do you want me to go? It’s 
up back of the lighthouse, isn’t it2”’ 

“That’s right,” he said. “No, we'll both go. Wait’ll I 
finish this.” 


Presently Mr. Crane threw the cigarette away and got up, 
and he and his wife started off for the lighthouse, still about 
three-quarters of a mile down the beach. The sun had dis- 
appeared behind the clouds, which now formed a black band 
half-way up the sky, and the wind was blowing much more 
strongly off the sea. Mrs. Crane estimated the width of the 
remaining beach. 

“We'll have to walk back on the dunes,” she said. 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

He couldn’t tell precisely what was in his mind. It seemed 
to him almost certain now that the woman was drowned and, 
in conjunction with his own experience in the water, the idea 
made him feel sick at his stomach. He was also disgusted with 
the emotions—an almost pleasurable excitement, a sense of 
self-importance, though he had certainly had no heroic 
intentions—that he had felt when he waded out into the surf. 
He found he was shaking as he transferred the moccasins 
from one hand to the other. 

They had walked about a hundred yards when Mrs. Crane 
touched his arm. 

“TIsn’t that a jeep coming?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “Probably ¢haz’s the Coast Guard now.” 

The car was bouncing along by the watet’s edge, occa- 
sionally throwing out sheets of spray. Mrs. Crane began to 
wave, and it slowed and soon pulled up beside them. The 
driver was very young, a self-possessed boy, with flanking 
ears and a sharp nose. His blue shirt was open at his mahogany 
throat and he wore his uniform cap jauntily, on the back of 
his head. There was a girl in a brief, black bathing suit on the 
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seat beside him, and she, too, was young and quite handsome, 
though her face wore a sullen and arrogant expression, clearly 
habitual. 

“Something the matter, Jack?” asked the driver. 

Before Mr. Crane could answer, the girl leaned forward 
and stared at him with surprise. 

“Look,” she said. “That man has my shoes.” 

“Oh,” he said, holding them out. “Are these yours? We 
found them on the beach. I was taking them to the Coast 
Guard Station.” 

She held out her hand silently and Mr. Crane gave her 
the moccasins. 

“T had some glasses and a watch,” she said with no par- 
ticular expression. 

He had forgotten them but they were in his other hand 
and he extended them to her. 

“Yes,” he said, “we found them, too.” 

She inspected them carefully and there was a silence. 

“Well, thank you,” she said at last. “I’m sorry I haven’t 
got my purse, but if...” 

“For God’s sake,”’ he said with exasperation, “we thought 
you were drowned. We were on our way to get the Coast 
Guard.” 

She looked surprised. “Oh,” she said. “I’m sorry. But, 
of course, that was absurd. I was just walking down toward 
the Point and this man picked me up—because of the storm.” 

“Naturally,” he said, but she clearly suspected no irony. 

“Well,” she said. “It was very kind of you anyway.” 

The driver had been listening to them impatiently and now 
he addressed Mr. Crane. “How’d you come to cut yourself, 
Jack?’ he asked. 

“That? I got caught by a wave.” 

“You mean you been in?” His tone was incredulous. 
“You oughta have sense not to go in a day like this.” He 
looked at them curiously. “Say, where do you folks 
live?” 
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“Ocean Beach,” said Mr. Crane. “It’s a couple of miles 
down the beach.” 

“I know where Ocean Beach is at, Jack. Listen, you ain’t 
going to get there walking, the way this ocean is.” 

“Oh, we'll get there all right,” said Mr. Crane, hoping he 
sounded airy. “We can walk on the dunes.” 

“Don’t you folks ever listen to the radio?” said the driver. 
“There’s supposa be a hurricane coming up. You'd be in 
fine shape caught on this beach in a hurricane. Come on, 
you better get in here. [ll run you down.” 

Mr. Crane protested, but without much conviction. The 
sky was definitely alarming now and the sea might easily be 
gathering itself for a really dangerous effort. He climbed in, 
followed by his wife, and they sat humbly together on the 
narrow seat in the back, hemmed in by tarry coils of rope 
and many cans of paint. As the car jounced along, throwing 
them from side to side and drenching them with spray, he 
felt as foolish as he ever had in his life. Gradually, however, 
his embarrassment and indignation were succeeded by an 
overpowering weariness, and when the jeep pulled up in 
front of his house, his head was on Mrs. Crane’s shoulder 
and he was sound asleep. 


MR. JERMYN’S 
LOVELY NIGHT 


Tue late afternoon sun disclosed nothing along the level 
beach but sea and sand and Mr. Billy Jermyn, who was 
merely sitting there, wishing he had a drink. Mr. Jermyn 
was sixty-two, a man with a face like Punch and a body like 
Santa Claus; his clothes were mostly antiques that had been 
scornfully discarded by guests on their departure from his 
wife’s boatding-house. There were no shoes on his feet, 
which were washed intermittently by the lazy October tide. 
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He looked as dissolute and unpromising as a vacant house, 
but that was misleading, for he was in reality a very deep 
and rewarding personality. 

As the sun went further down, a chilly breeze began to 
sift through the vacancies in Mr. Jermyn’s apparel, and 
presently he got up and started stiffly up the beach toward 
the dunes. He was headed home—reluctantly, for it was 
almost certain that his wife would think up some foolish 
employment for him around the house—when the sound of 
hammering came faintly to his ears. Very soon, he identified 
it as coming from the old McCormick house, a vast and 
crazy barn, slowly staggering into ruin on the ocean-front 
property adjoining his own. 

“Probably boarding up,” said Mr. Jermyn to himself, and 
thoughtfully changed his course. It was barely possible that 
Fred McCormick, closing his house for the winter, would 
have some liquor lying around that it might be advisable to 
drink up, for one reason or another. He went up the front 
steps of the house and, finding the door open, into the living- 
room. Mr. McCormick, a contemporary, had a mouthful of 
nails and he was busy with a storm window. It was evident 
to Mr. Jermyn that the idea of drinking up the remainder of 
his summer stock had already occurted to his friend, for there 
was a bottle of Old Overholt on the table and an expression 
of intense and mysterious irony on his face. 

“Hi, Freddy,”’ said Mr. Jermyn. 

“Mmm,” said Mr. McCormick, removing the nails from 
his mouth, “Drink?” 

“All right,” said Mr. Jermyn, and drank, “Boarding her 
up, eh?” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mr. McCormick. “A very melan- 
choly time of the year. Kind of different with all them summer 
people gone, ain’t it? You better have another drink.” 

“Maybe I better,” said Mr. Jermyn. “But I don’t know 
about you, Freddy. You’re soused already.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. McCormick. “Listen, Billy, did 
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it ever occur to you that it’s very unusual for a considerable 
number of men to weigh exactly a hundred and sixteen 
pounds?” 

“How do you mean?” asked Mr. Jermyn. “Why wouldn’t 
they? It stands to reason.” 

“No. I mean all together, in the same place. Some ten or 
fifteen men in a group, weighing that.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jermyn, suddenly enlightened. “You mean 
jockeys.” 

“Yeah,” said Mr. McCormick. “Between nailing up these 
windows, I got reading a newspaper and that’s what it says. 
In one of those little charts they print.” 

“Fort God’s sake, haven’t you ever been to a horse race?” 
exclaimed Mr. Jermyn. “That ain’t what they weigh. That’s 
only what the horse has to carry.” 

“Tt said right there, weight: one hundred and sixteen 
pounds,” said Mr. McCormick stubbornly. “Along with the 
guy’s name.” 

“That’s right, but that ain’t what they weigh personally. 
Most of ’em weigh less than that—like a hundred and ten or 
so. The club makes ’em put lead in their pants pockets or 
somewheres so they all come out even.” 

“What the hell for?” said Mr. McCormick. “You don’t 
find any baseball club putting lead in the players.” 

“They got it all figured out,” said Mr. Jermyn. “One or 
two pounds will make a hell of a difference to a race-horse. 
They want all the races to come out as close as they can, so 
they put various weights on the horses, depending on how 
fast they’re supposed to be.” 

“Listen, Billy,” said Mr. McCormick. “T’m telling you that 
all these guys weigh a hundred and sixteen pounds. According 
to you, that would mean that the club figures these horses 
all run at exactly the same speed. You don’t make very good 
sense, Billy. You better have a drink.” 

Mr. Jermyn drank, a long one this time, because he himself 
felt that there was some fallacy involved in his explanation 
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of handicapping, though he couldn’t put his finger on it at 
the moment. It also seemed a good idea to change the subject, 
since Mr. McCormick’s face had taken on a rather sullen and 
menacing expression. 

“Geez, I got the biggest damn blister you ever saw,” said 
Mr. Jermyn, exhibiting the base of his thumb. “She must 
have had me chop damn near a cord of wood this morning.” 

“Yeah?” said Mr. McCormick. “Let’s see it.” 

He considered Mr. Jermyn’s thumb and then passed it 
back to him with a shrug. “You got a blister all right,” he 
said, “but I don’t know how Jig I’d say it was. Suppose I 
was to say I’d seen a bigger one in—in Joplin, Missouri, back 
in 1927. How are you going to prove that one way or the 
other?” 

“All right, all right,” said Mr. Jermyn pacifically. “TI didn’t 
come here to get in an argument about blisters.” 

“Tt ain’t blisters. It’s the principle,” said Mr. McCormick. 
He picked up the bottle and finished it in one long swallow. 
“T noticed something about you for a long time, Billy. You 
talk too big. I guess you’re the best friend I got in the world, 
but you talk too big. Generally speaking, I wouldn’t call a 
man on the size of his blister—it could be as big as this house 
for all P’'d care—but with you, I think you ought to learn 
to stick to the facts. I don’t mind a stranger coming to my 
house and drinking my whisky and pretending to know some 
subject he doesn’t, whether it’s jockeys or—or the President 
of the United States, but when it comes to my best friend 
trying to .. .” He picked up the bottle and seemed surprised 
to find it empty. “Wait’ll I get another of these,” he said. 

Mr. Jermyn looked after him doubtfully. It seemed evident 
that his friend was in an irresponsible frame of mind. He 
remembered a night when Mr. McCormick had somehow 
managed to lose his teeth in the mechanical piano at Sweeney’s 
and finally, in the confusion, the front part of the piano 
got broken and Sweeney got sore and called the Coast 
Guard. However, there was the whisky and Mr. Jermyn 
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didn’t feel that his friend should be allowed to drink it alone. 

“Last one,” said Mr. McCormick, coming back with a 
bottle about two-thirds full. “We'll drink that and then 
maybe we'll go down to the village.” 

“Ah, you don’t want to go downtown, Freddy. What the 
hell is downtown?” 

“Freda,” said Mr. McCormick simply, naming a lady of 
middle years but undiminished spirit with whom his relations 
had been warm though intermittent for some time. It had 
been Freda, in fact, who had suggested breaking the glass in 
the piano. 

““What’s the matter with Freda?” said Mr. McCormick, 
observing the obvious distaste on Mr. Jermyn’s face. “I 
suppose she ain’t good enough for you. I suppose you want 
everybody to weigh a hundred and sixteen pounds.” 

“She’s a very fine woman,” said Mr. Jermyn. “TI just don’t 
think we want to go downtown.” 

“What you need is a drink,” said Mr. McCormick. “You 
horse lover.” 

For a while after that they drank in silence and with apparent 
amiability. Presently, however, Mr. McCormick remembered 
a grievance. 

“You got no right to keep knocking Freda, Billy,”’ he said. 
“Just because she’s got diabetes.” 

“What the hell is diabetes?” said Mr. Jermyn with rather 
astounding gallantry. “I never give it a thought. Mussolini 
had syphilis.” 

“Yeah?” said Mr. McCormick glassily. “That what he 
died of?” 

“For God’s sake, Freddy,” said Mr. Jermyn. “They shot 
him. You ought to know that.” 

ee Whoe” 

“Paul Muni,” said Mr. Jermyn. He was astonished and 
delighted with this educated reference and elaborated it, 
slapping his knee, “Mr. Paul Muni and his magic bullet,” he 
said. “The Twentieth Century-Fox Brothers.” 
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Mr. McCormick looked at him blankly. “We better get 
downtown,” he said. “Wale I get my hat.” He stood up, 
swaying, and went erratically into the bedroom. 

Mr. Jermyn took another drink and then, hearing loud and 
ominous noises—a creak of springs and what seemed to be 
a groan—followed him unsteadily. Mr. McCormick was 
stretched across the bed and already he seemed to be asleep. 
Mr. Jermyn looked down on him for quite a long time, 
supporting himself by the bedpost. At last he made up his 
mind and swiftly removed his host’s trousers and, carrying 
them over his atm, wandered back into the other room. Mr. 
McCormick had nailed up all the windows and the padlock 
for the storm door was lying on the table beside the bottle. 
Mr. Jermyn put the bottle in his pocket and picked up the 
lock. Then he turned off all the lights and went out on the 
porch. While he was struggling to fit the padlock through 
the hasps on the storm door, the key fell out and went tinkling 
down through a crack between the boards. 

“Spilt milk,” he muttered, snapping the lock shut. He went 
cautiously down the steps, counting them aloud, and started 
along the concrete walk that led to his own house. However, 
looking up for the first time, he saw that it was a fair and 
spacious night, pricked with stars and rich with promise, too 
fine a night for a man with almost halfa bottle of Old Overholt 
in his pocket to go home to his wife. He turned off to the 
right at the next corner and headed south, where the lights 
of the village glowed cheerfully against the sky. Suddenly, 
as he quickened his pace, he remembered that he was still 
carrying Mr. McCormick’s trousers and, rolling them carefully 
into a ball, he threw them as far as he could into the thicket 
of baybetry and poison ivy that lay along the walk. 

“Some day you’re going to thank me for this, Freddy,” he 
said virtuously, and continued toward the village, where Freda 
and Sweeney and life itself would surely welcome him with 
wide, admiring arms. 


FOUR INVENTIONS 
¥ 
THE COURTSHIP 
OF MILTON BARKER 


Maron BARKER, the car checker, stood at the 
window, looking out at the freight yard. It was mid-April. 
A thin rain was blowing in from New York Harbour in little 
gusts and showers, filling the usual melancholy of the yard 
with further desolation. The dirt and cinders between the 
ties had turned to grey mud, and the smoke from a switching 
engine, idle in one of the leads, was flattened down by the 
tain and trailed off along the ground. The intricate steel 
towers that held the machinery for handling the car floats 
stood up dimly against the sky. Ben Rederson, the old 
switchman, went by with a lighted lantern, although it was 
only three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“God,” said Milton Barker, and rubbed the pane where 
his breath had clouded it. 

The yardmaster looked up from the waybills he was 
checking. 

“Some day, ain’t it?” he said. 

“For ducks,” said Milton, who was no man to slight a ritual. 

¢ “Yeah.” 

“You got no kick coming, sitting there on your fanetta,”’ 
said Milton bitterly. ‘Take me, now.” 

“T been out in plenty rain worse than this in my time,” said 
the yardmaster. “Say, when I was braking on the Santa Fé...” 

Milton yawned. 

“O.K., Pop,” he said. “You already told me.” 

There was a pot-bellied stove in the middle of the office 
and a battered kettle on top of it. Milton took the kettle 
down and looked inside. 
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“You ‘want coffee?” 

“It’s a pity one of you guys couldn’t wash that pot once 
in a while,” said the yardmaster. “Tt’s got a cake inside of it, 
like in a pipe.” 

“You drunk worse things, Pop,” said Milton. 

He found a tin cup and a paper bag full of sugar in one of 
the lockers along the wall and took them to the stove. The 
coffee poured black and thick. Milton carried his cup over 
to the window and sat down. 

“How you like to be in Pom Beach, Pop?” he said, and 
when the yardmaster didn’t answer, he found peace in the 
Daily Mirror. 

After a little while a telephone bell rang. 

“Get that, will you, Milty?’’ said the yardmaster. 

“Get it yourself,” said Milton, who was reading with some 
dismay that a famous moving-picture star, weary of tinsel, 
had decided to immolate herself in a convent. 

“Listen, you,” said the yardmaster. 

“All right, all right,” said Milton, and reached over and 
picked up the telephone, though without removing his eyes 
from a photograph of the actress, taken in an earlier and more 
secular mood. “Harbour Yard.” 

The telephone chattered and Milton, abandoning the paper, 
wrote as he listened. 

“Circus train. . . Layton & Crowley . . . Five p.m. from 
Greenville . . . To lay over until nine am... . Yes, sir. 
... Yeah, I got it.” 

He hung up the receiver and looked at the yardmaster. 

“Well, can you tie that?’’ he said. 

“Circus train?”’ asked the yardmaster. 

“Yeah. Layton & Crowley. That ain’t one of the big ones, 
is it?” 

“Nah. A mud show. Plays like Lowell and Attleboro, 
them places.” 

“Well anyway.” 

“Five o’clock from Greenville? That means the float ought 
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to get here around seven. Tell the yatd crew it goes up in 
number three on the Hill.” 

“C).K.”’ 

“And listen, Milty . . .” 

€ °"y, eah?”’ 

“Tt ain’t like the Follies, see? I wouldn’t be figuring on 
nothing if I was you.” 

“You ain’t talking to me, Pop,” said Milton, and he went 
out to find the yard conductor. 


The circus train arrived on the float at half-past six and by 
seven the yard engines had pulled it up on the Hill, where 
it was to lie until the following morning. Milton Barker, 
who had observed the cars sharply as they were pulled off 
the float, was able to report that nine of them were box-cars 
which presumably contained animals and stage properties, 
and that the tenth was a passenger coach which had its curtains 
drawn but must nevertheless contain the ladies and gentlemen 
of the cast. 

“Tt cert’n’y swells like a hell of a cheap circus,” he now 
told the yardmaster, staring up toward the Hill, where the 
circus train lay between two lines of empty box-cars. 

“It’s them elephants,” said the yardmaster. “No matter 
what you do.” 

Milton nodded. The commonplace aspect of the box- 
cars and their outrageous fragrance had left him feeling 
cheated and slightly empty. He took a pair of shears out of 
a table drawer and began to cut the picture of the actress 
out of the Mirror. Suddenly there was a knock at the yard- 
office door. 

“C’min!” he shouted. 

The door opened, letting in a gust of rain from the yard, 
and he looked up with annoyance. 

“Say, how’s for...” 

He got no further because there were strangers in the 
doorway—two women and a man—and it was clear that they 
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wete not native to his world or even anything he could hope 
to classify from his previous experience. 

The man, who was cattying two empty buckets, was 
sheathed in a purple suit. It was an opium-eater’s dream of a 
suit, with lapels that rose vivaciously into two points that 
menaced its wearer’s ears; the openings of the pockets ran 
up and down instead of crosswise and they were trimmed with 
braid; the trousers, which constricted him too lovingly, ter- 
minated in a pair of long, narrow suéde shoes, turning up 
at the ends like little skis. Beneath the upper part of these 
antic vestments he wore a checked vest of horrible design. 
His face was pale and, in relation to the rest of his body, 
much too large. The expression it wore was arrogant but 
harassed—Monseigneur taunted by the rabble. Like his two 
companions, he was damp from head to foot, and in the 
sudden warmth of the yard office he had begun to give off a 
frail steam. 

The two ladies each carried a bucket. They wore dresses 
which remained defiantly frilly in spite of the rain, and spoke 
somehow of the indolent South. Their faces, above this girlish 
finery and beneath two hats that were identical garlands of 
drenched flowers, were somewhat surprising. There was a 
prettiness about them, but it had a furious quality, a sort of 
triumphant ferocity. The ladies indeed looked as if they had 
just dispatched an enemy in a manner that had given them some 
dark pleasure and as if presently they hoped to do so again. 
They were almost exactly alike and it seemed reasonable to 
Milton to suppose that they were twins or at least sisters. 

“Was there something I could do for you?” he asked 
cautiously. 

The three came forward and surrounded the stove. 

“You the yodmaster?” asked the man in a hoarse whisper. 

“No,” said Milton. “Him.” 

“Oh,” said the man. “One of the shacks told us we could 
get some drinking water.” 

The yardmaster pointed to the washroom door. 
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“Hep yourself,” he said. “You folks with the circus?”’ 

“Yeah,” said the man. He paused, clearly trying to think 
of something to say about the circus. 

“Go on, half-wit,” said one of the ladies. “‘Get the water.” 

“All right, Mildred,” said the man sadly. “You don’t have 
to holler.” 

She looked at him sombrely, and he picked up the four 
buckets and disappeared into the washroom. 

There was a silence in the yard office while the ladies 
steamed and brooded in front of the stove. Suddenly the air 
was filled with the smell of singeing cloth. 

“Now what the hell?” said one of them, sniffing sharply. 

“Tt’s your skirt, Babe,” said the one called Mildred. “It’s 
on the stove.” 

“Well, for God’s sake,” said Babe, though without any 
special emotion. With one accord, the ladies drew back from 
the stove and sat down on the edge of the table by the window. 
Their sultry eyes swung around the yard office and rested 
at last on Milton. 

“You,” said Mildred. “What do you do here? What’s 
your job?” 

“‘He’s just the clerk,” said Babe wearily. “Forget it.” 

“Well,” said Mildred, “‘he’s better than the other one. That 
other one is dead, if you ast me.” 

“Say,” the yardmaster began, but he was chilled by their 
bleak and impersonal stare, and subsided. 

“Listen,” said Mildred to Milton. “You know where’s a 
drink around here?” 

“T told you it’s just the clerk,” said Babe. “He wouldn’t 
know. Strictly a dummy.” 

“Gin ot whisky,” said Mildred. “I wouldn’t care.” 

“Well,” said Milton slowly, “there’s no bars around here. 
You could ast at the lunch wagon. If they knew you.” 

“They know you?” 

“Sure.” 


“What do they carry?” asked Babe. 
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“Only grappa. It’s some kind of a Greek drink.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Mildred. “Well, all right. Get two 
of them. Two bottles.” 

“Well...” 

“Tt’s all right. We'll give you the dough.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” said Milton. “Tt’s only I oughtn’t to leave 
the yard.” 

“We'll take care of the yard,” said Babe. “You get the 
what’s-this.”” 

“You don’t have to worry,” said Mildred. “T’ll handle any 
trains.” 

They watched him as he shrugged into a raincoat and went 
out the door. “Hurry back, dear,” said Mildred. 

Babe looked at the washroom door. 

“T think that bum is drowned,” she said. “Your husband. 
I think he fell in.” 

“Well, that would be O.K.,” said Mildred. 


When Milton came back with the grappa, Mildred and 
Babe were still sitting on the table, and the man was standing 
by the stove. The four buckets, full of water, were on the 
floor outside the washroom. The yardmaster was finishing a 
story. “So when she found out I didn’t have no dough, she 
threw my shoes out of the window, right in the hobber.” 
He looked at them, shaking with laughter. “Right in New 
York Hobber. I liked to died.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Babe coldly. 
“An old dope like you.” 

“Hello, dear,” said Mildred to Milton. “Did you get 
it?” 

“Yes,” he said. He took the two bottles out of the paper 
bag and put them on the table. The man picked one of them 
up and held it against the light. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘““Mule?” 

“Grappa,” said Milton. 

“What's this grappa?”’ 
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“You ought to know,” said Mildred. “You're part Greek 
or something, ain’t your” 

‘Ah, don’t be like that, Millie,” said the man. “T only ast 
him a question,” 

He took the cork out and held the bottle up to his nose. 

“Tt don’t smell much.” 

“Well,” said Milton, “a bomb don’t smell either.” 

“Listen, you can’t drink that stuff in here,” said the yard- 
master. 

“Why not?” said Mildred. 

“The supetintendent is liable to show up any time,” he 
said. “He’s regularly down here every time we get a circus 
train.” 

“Ah, tell him——” 

“No,” said the man. “Wade a minute. Wade a minute. 
What would he do?” 

“Plenty,” said the yardmaster. “Drinking on railroad 
property.” 

“He can’t do nothing to me,” said Babe. 

“You want to try and tell that to the railway cops?” 

“Oh,” said Babe. ‘‘ Well, O.K.” 

She looked at the four buckets. 

“Say, who’s going to carry them things?” 

“Milty,” said Mildred promptly. She put her arm through 
his. “Ain’t you, Milty? Babe and I can each take one of the 
bottles and you and Stupid can carry the pails. We'll have a 
little drink up at the train.” 

“Say, I'd like to,” said Milton, “but I better not leave the 
office, had I, Pop?” 

“T don’t care what you do,” said the yardmaster. “I don’t 
even care if they cut your throat.” 

.“See,” said Mildred. “He says it’s O.K. Come on, Milty.” 

“Better leave me hold your watch,” said the yardmaster. 


It was taining even harder as they started across the yard 
towatd the Hill, where the circus train lay. The floodlights 
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on the float were enough to throw a pale gleam along the 
rails, but the ties were invisible, half drowned in the muddy 
water. Milton picked his way along them expertly, but he 
could hear Babe and the man with the other two pails stumbling 
and cutsing up ahead in the darkness. Mildred came last 
and she too seemed to be having trouble and spoke sullenly 
about it. 

“You need to be a duck or something,” she said. 

“Walk where I do,” Milton told her. “Keep on the ties. 
I should of brung a flashlight.” 

“That’s right,” she said bitterly. “Now is when to think 
about it.” 

They were half-way up the Hill when she pulled at his sleeve. 

“Let them go on ahead,” she said. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T ain’t taking drinks to all that mob,” she said. “There’s 
fifty of them in that car. We wouldn’t get no more than a 
smell, We better drink it right here.” 

“Listen,” he said, with a daring that rather astonished him. 
“All them box-cars alongside your train. They’re empty. 
How about if we goand sit in one of them for a while?” 

“We-ell .. .” 

“We could have a little talk,” he said carelessly. “Just the 
two of us,” 

“Why, Milty,” she said, and laughed unreasonably in the 
darkness. “All right. Whatever you say.” 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s get going.” 

They reached the top of the Hill and started down the black 
aisle between the circus train and the empties. 

“We better get far enough away from the passenger car,” 
he said. “Some one of your friends might be coming out.” 

“My!” she said. 


They had to walk single file between the cars. Mildred 
went ahead and Milton followed her with the buckets. It 
was very dark and the strangling smell of the animals was 
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heavy in the air. Suddenly the night was split by hideous 
laughter; it was inhuman; the laughter of the demented or the 
damned. 

“Hey,” said Milton, “What’s that?” 

“It’s only Orson Welles,” she said. 

“What” 

“The hyena. We call him Orson Welles.” 

“Oh.” 

At last he stopped before one of the box-cars. The door 
was open and he peered inside. 

“This one looks all right,” he said. “It’s got some hay 
in it.” 

“You think we come far enough, dear?” she said with a 


“T guess so.” 

“O.K. Hep me up.” 

He boosted her in the car and then swung in himself, 
leaving the buckets outside on the ground. The car had 
apparently contained bricks, because the floor was covered 
with broken fragments and little piles of straw. Mildred 
kicked a pile of straw together against the wall facing the 
open door and sat down on it with a sigh. 

“My God,” she said, “am I ever pooped.” 

He sat down beside her on the straw. 

“Say, this is all right, ain’t itr” he said. 

“Well, it’s prolly better than the rain.” She picked up the 
bottle and pulled out the cork with her teeth. 

“This had better be good,” she said. 

She drank in the darkness and gave a little shiver. 

“You sure that Greek didn’t make no mistake, Milty?” she 
said. “Like giving you kerosene or something?” 

“Let me see it,” he said, and drank cautiously. “No, that’s 
the grappa all right. It don’t taste very hot, but it’s got a 
wallop.” 

“Tt better,” she said. “Give us a cigarette, huh?” 

The match lit up the interior of the box-car and even threw 
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a brief yellow light on the car across the way. Milton noticed 
that the door of that was open, and there were bars across 
the opening. The car seemed to contain some kind of cage. 
In the flare of the match Milton thought he saw vague shadows, 
stirring’ enormously. 

“What's in there?” 

“Some one of the animals,” she said indifferently, “I 
wouldn’t know.” 

“Oh.” 

Mildred drank again deeply, and this time without apparent 
displeasure. 

“Maybe you was tight about this stuff,” she said. “I begin 
to feel like I might live.” 

“You better take it a little easy,” he said. “It’s stronger 
than you think if you ain’t used to it.” 

“Listen, Milty,” she said. “You know what happened the 
last guy told me that? They had to scrape him off the floor.” 

“I’m only telling you,”’ he said. 

She drank again. 

“No, that ain’t bad stuff at all,” she said gratefully. “I got 
to remember to get some more of that stuff sometime. What 
did you say its name was?” 

“Gra i 

“Grappa. I like it. Hey,” she said with a sharp note of 
inquiry in her voice. “What seems to be eating you?” 

Milton, who had put his arm cautiously around her shoulder, 
withdrew it. 

“Nothing,” he said uneasily. “I only thought you might 
find it more comfortable.” 

“Well, for the love of God,” she said. ‘“Milty the Raper.” 

She laughed coarsely at this exhibition of poor taste and 
in the darkness Milton blushed. 

“All right,” she said, relenting. “Go on, put it back, Milty. 
I ain’t sore. It’s only you surprised me.” 

They sat for a little while in silence, in tentative embrace. 
Mildred’s face, lighted intermittently when she drew on her 
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cigarette, seemed relaxed and peaceful, almost amiable. Milton, 
his eyes more accustomed to the darkness, could see the cage 
in the other car quite clearly now. There really was an animal 
in it, a big animal, pacing soft and deadly behind the bars. 
He could hear the sound of its heavy breath and the creaking 
of the cage when it threw its weight against the bars. The 
cage seemed to Milton a frail and ridiculous barrier for an 
animal that had really made up its mind to get out. 

“Say, what zs that over there, anyway?” he asked nervously. 

Mildred glanced at the cage. 

“Tt looks like the lion,” she said. “Yeah, that’s what it is. 
Say, is he ever a crazy bastard.” 

“How do you mean ‘crazy’?” asked Milton with anxiety. 

“He gets in these crazy spells,” she said. “You dassent get 
neat him. Like the time he chewed up this fellow’s arm.” 

“He did?” 

“Like hamburger,” said Mildred with satisfaction. 

‘He didn’t ever get loose, did he?” 

“Not yet. But he can give those bars hell when he gets in 
one of these crazy spells.” 

The lion had apparently noticed their voices, because he 
had stopped walking up and down in the cage and was 
standing facing the door. Milton could see his wild and 
luminous eyes searching the darkness. A growl, low and 
distant like the roll of a train on a far-away bridge, began to 
stir in his throat. He was rapidly developing all the symptoms 
of a crazy spell. 

“He ain’t going to bother us,” said Mildred, noticing that 
Milton seemed tense. “He’s practically a tame lion compared 
to some of them.” 

She drank again and then laid her head on Milton’s shoulder. 

“Listen, Milty,” she said, and now unexpectedly there was 
pathos in her voice. “I guess you think I’m just a tramp, don’t 
you? I guess you don’t think much of a girl that would drink 
this grappa, laying around with a fellow in a box-car. I guess 
that’s what you been thinking about me, ain’t it, Milty?” 
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“T ain’t given the topic so much as a thought,” said Milton 
gallantly, though with a wary eye on the lion. 

“Shut up before I spit in your eye,” said Mildred, addressing 
the lion, which had begun to growl in earnest. “Listen, Milty, 
you try being a living statue off and on for ten years, and see 
how you like it. When I think the number of times I been 
Fame leading that God-damn horse. Maybe I ain’t always 
been a plaster saint, but what the hell kind of a life is that 
for a girl, I ast your” 

She drank, moodily. 

“Nobody is calling me no tramp,” she said furiously. 
“That louse in Wilmington, I guess he ain’t passing no more 
remarks about people being tramps.” 

“Who?” said Milton. 

She must have been a volatile girl, because now she laughed 
merrily. 

“This fellow in Wilmington,” she said. “Say, that was 
comical! This fellow was in the act, too. He was the General— 
you know, sitting on the horse—when I was Fame. Well, 
one night we all get stiff in a bar and this fellow called Babe 
and me a tramp. We didn’t say nothing at the time, but the 
next night when he’s the General and I’m Fame and Babe is 
some kind of an angel or nimp or something laying on the 
ground behind the horse, she takes this big pin and sticks 
the horse in his backside. Well, I’m hardly out of the way 
before he’s down off the stand and like a bat out of hell for 
the exit. The General can’t hardly keep on a horse staying 
still, so he gets tossed off in one of the boxes. He busted 
four ribs. 

“Well,” she said, with another of her dark and inexplicable 
changes of mood, “I ain’t a tramp, and I don’t want to have 
to tell you again, Milty, that’s all.” 

“But I didn’t——” 

“Let it pass,” she said magnanimously. 

The rumble in the lion’s throat had been growing steadily 
stronger and now it deepened into a passable roar. He flicked 
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his paw tentatively at the bars, which rattled ominously. 

“Pipe down, you,” said Mildred. 

“Say, maybe we better-——” 

“You too, Milty,” said Mildred, speaking with some diffi- 
culty because the neck of the bottle was in her mouth. “Both 
of you. Pipe down.” 

There could be no mistake this time about the lion’s roar, 
and he lunged heavily against the bars. 

“Well, for God’s sake,” said Mildred disgustedly. She had 
been smoking a gigarette, and when the lion roared again 
she threw it irritably toward the cage. 

“Lay down, screwball,” she said. 

As Milton watched with dismay, the cigarette curved 
through the air, between the bars, and hit the lion sharply on 
the nose. A little shower of sparks enveloped his head, glowed, 
and went out. 

For a moment nothing happened, and then the lion ex- 
ploded. They could see him only dimly, a black and monstrous 
shape, tearing at the bars, but his intentions were clear and 
awful. The roaring had given way to a strangled, deadly 
snarl, and sometimes he spit like a cat. Beneath these louder 
sounds Milton could hear the even more paralysing groan 
and creak of the tortured bars. Mildred added her own frail 
voice to bedlam. 

“Shut up, shut up, shut up!” she shouted. “Shut up, shat 
up, SHUT UPl” 

“My God,” whispered Milton, “he’s breaking the damn 
thing down!’’ 

She didn’t hear him or, hearing, paid no attention. 

“T’ll fix the crazy bastard!” she cried passionately, and while 
he watched in agony she scrambled down out of the car and 
pscked up one of the buckets of water. 

Milton waited for no more. He vaulted down out of the 
car and fled desperately into the darkness. For a little while, 
as he ran, he could hear Mildred arguing with the lion, but 
presently all sound died away. It occurred to him that this 
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might mean that the lion had got Mildred and was eating her. 
He thought of this gruesome possibility with horror, but 
there were other emotions, too. 


When Milton Barker got back to the yard office, haggard, 
panting, mysteriously encrusted with mud and straw, the 
yardmaster looked at him curiously. 

“Well, you cert’n’y ain’t wasting no time, Milty,” he said, 
admiringly. “How’d you make out? Them babies treat you 
all right?” 

Milton gave him a secret smile, implying many fascinating 
things. 

“What do you think, Pop?” he said darkly. 

Somewhere down in the yard Orson Welles laughed his 
mad, derisive laughter. 


TORMENT 
IN BABEL 


THE young man, whose face was gentle and melancholy, for 
he was by profession a writer, stood at the bar looking at his 
teflection in the mirror. I find myself, he thought, in what 
must be described as an astonishing predicament. Many 
people, I suppose, would be inclined to regard this predica- 
ment as essentially comic, it being the perverse nature of 
humanity to find amusement in situations which seem only 
horrible to those involved in them. To be quite honest, of 
course, it must be admitted that this dilemma of mine has 
the technical form and arrangement of comedy. Nevertheless, 
I find it painful. 

Let us review the situation briefly, he said, addressing the 
small black bear, who was actually a bottle of kimmel. It 
was probably unintelligent of me to take Josephine out in 
a canoe. By vulgar tradition, of course, a ride in a canoe has 
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certain implications; it implies, that is, a definite romantic 
intention on the part of the male and a corresponding degree 
of acquiescence on the part of the female. While these com- 
plementary emotions are usually present on any mixed canoe 
tide, however, it is not necessarily true that all canoe rides 
turn out badly. Many people return from them in much the 
same condition they set out, the fatal impulse falsely resisted, 
the irreparable word still unspoken. It was not therefore 
disastrous in itself to take Josephine out in a canoe and I 
can understand the motives that made me do so. What I 
cannot understand, and what I shall never be able to under- 
stand, however this ghastly thing turns out, is my extraordinary 
behaviour off Fisher’s Point. 

I am, he told the bear, presumably a civilised man and it 
is inconceivable that I should have been trapped by anything 
so banal, so inexpressibly vulgar, as a combination of moon- 
light, a canoe, and a pretty girl. Indeed, it does not seem to 
me in retrospect that Josephine is even especially pretty. She 
has a domineering look and there is other evidence that in 
the course of time she will come to resemble her God-damn 
mother. The grotesque fact, however, remains that off 
Fisher’s Point, in the moonlight, I asked Josephine to marry 
me. It was not a proposal in the conventional sense, but it 
was undoubtedly sufficient. Oh, it was sufficient all right. 

“My God,” I said, if I remember our conversation correctly, 
and I’m sure I do, “I wish I could tell everybody in the world 
how much I love you.” 

That, my feeble-minded bear, was what I said to Josephine, 
and Josephine answered me tenderly. 

“Well, why can’t you” she said. 

The genesis of tragedy is often as simple as that. It is 
because of these twenty words—I can assure you I have 
counted them carefully—that I spent this afternoon in 
Scarsdale, conversing with Josephine’s mother. It is because 
of them that Josephine is at the moment imbedded in the 
furniture-advertising in the New York Sw. It is because of 
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them that I am here, and shall continue to be, indefinitely. 

The situation is intolerable, and it is my purpose to forget 
about it. The only way I can see to do this is to retreat from 
it in a literary manner. I have, in fact, arranged to think 
about Josephine and my entanglement with her in terms of 
some of the writers of my time, in the hope that my predica- 
ment will become an exercise in manner rather than morals, 
a problem in literary expression rather than a personal 
catastrophe. 


Oddly enough and faintly enough, my fascinating bear, 
we will first consider L’ Affaire Joséphine according to the late 
Alexander Woollcott: The other night your correspondent, 
handsomely incased in his best ice-cream pantaloons and filled 
with a tremulous though respectful ardour, set sail upon the 
mildly astonished bosom of the Great South Bay accompanied 
by an appetising morsel whose name was (and, glory be to 
God, still is) Josephine McLaughlin. The craft in which this 
hapless wight proposed to conduct his amours was admirably 
suited to this tender and immemorial pursuit. It was frail 
and lissome and, beneath that same moon which smiled with 
such golden treachery on sorrowing Juliet, it rode the 
negligible tide. In a word, my blossom, a canoe. Restraining 
as best he could his base desires, the wretch .. . 

Woollcott, I regret to say, will not do. There is perhaps a 
good deal of Mr. Woollcott in Josephine and his prose some- 
how recreates exactly the mood I am trying to escape. We will 
view the matter objectively, in brutal, economical outline, as 
Ernest Hemingway would write about it: The moon came up 
early that night, and the canoe rode under the moon. Off on 
the right they could see Fisher’s Point and on the other side 
only the empty bay with the moon on it. 

“You look O.K.,”’ he said. 

“How do you mean O.K.?” she said. 

“O.K. is all,” he said. “I love you is all. I want to tell 
them all how much I love you.” 
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“O.K.,” she said. 

Now this, of course, he thought, is the literature of escape 
in that it bears no relation to what Josephine and I said in 
the canoe, or indeed to any conversation that ever took place in 
a canoe or anywhere else. On the other hand, it is static, sug- 
gesting the possibility of Josephine and myself exchanging fond 
telegrams through eternity, a prospect which I find distasteful. 

Tt may be, after all, that journalism offers the true solution. 
Given the courage to face the uncompromising fact, a man 
often discovers that it is not as intolerable as the abstract idea. 
Walter Winchell, for instance, would probably be able to 
dismiss my preposterous idyll in a line: “Philip Margolies 
and Josephine McLaughlin,” he would write tersely, “are 
canoodling.” It is even conceivable he would spell the names 
wrong. 

This really is not so bad. Its flippancy somehow minimises 
its importance and even suggests that Josephine and I are 
approaching the idea of matrimony in a light-minded and 
changeable spirit. It carries no implication of permanence. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Winchell knows neither Jose- 
phine nor her mother and his levity must therefore be looked 
on with suspicion. 

Furthermote, it is too brief and direct for my present pur- 
pose, which, as I have said, is to blur the immediate impact 
of Josephine’s surrender. This calls for the consideration of 
a prose rather mote intricate that Mr. Winchell’s, and I can 
think of none more suitable than that employed by the editors 
of Time: Ina canoe last week rode plump, phlegmatic Josephine 
McLaughlin; hot-eyed, babbling Philip Margolies. No pro- 
ctastinators they. Said he, marry me?; she, yes. Paddled home, 
planned nest... . 

On the whole, said the young man to the bear, I think I 
will just have another brandy. I would be delighted if you’d 
join me. 
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OUTLINE OF 
VICTORIA 


Miss Marcra Hopen, headmistress of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
a sensibly progressive school in the East Sixties, picked up 
the four reports submitted by the teachers responsible for the 
education of Knowles, Victoria, age 5, Group B. Miss Holden 
had been busy at her desk all morning, collating the various 
and not always suitable impressions of her colleagues into 
precise, literate, and tactful summaries of her own. Now, 
having come to the “K’s,” she began to feel that nagging 
sense of irritation, futility, almost of personal dishonesty that 
always possessed her when it was time to send out her reports 
to the parents. Theoretically, the neat, finished pile on her 
left represented a thoughtful analysis of the behaviour and 
development of some eighty children. In each case, she had 
been guided in making them by the opinions of several women 
who had been trained specifically for their work, and her own 
contribution had been only a sort of final editing, conditioned 
by her knowledge of each teacher’s special capabilities and 
inevitable prejudices, by her observation of the children 
themselves, and naturally, to some extent, by worldly con- 
siderations. 


On the whole, Miss Holden felt that she had done a good 
job, with only a minimum allowance for compromises with 
the devil. The real point, however, was whether it was a 
job that could be done at all. Her subordinates dealt so clearly 
and positively with the riddle of embryo petsonality—was it 
really permissible or possible to classify so easily, with no 
suggestion of human fallibility? Some of the teachers were 
young and emotional, with other pressing matters on their 
minds; others were middle-aged, with perhaps rather too much 
confidence in precedent; none of them, in Miss Holden’s 
private judgment, was nearly as adequately equipped as she 
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to identify the promise of talent or the threat of disaster, and 
she herself was very seldom sure. Her own function, the 
arrangement of all this data in a form suitable for the parents’ 
consumption, seemed in such times of self-doubt to be a 
work of cheerful and vulgar misrepresentation, not unlike the 
advertising for popular cigarettes. At least it does no harm, 
said Miss Holden firmly to herself, and put her mind on the 
first report on Victoria Knowles, age five. This was from 
Miss Veronica Coffey, a handsome, carefree girl, whose 
subjects were music and dancing. 

“Vicky is a darling child, as gay as a bird,” Miss Coffey had 
written. “She loves to sing and dance and tries so hard to 
be a little leader for the other children. However, her Identi- 
fication with the Group”—Miss Holden was so familiar with 
this phrase that she read it practically as one word—‘“is still 
not quite complete and she wi] sing off key. Her dancing, I’m 
afraid, is rather convulsive.” 

Miss Holden was quite aware of Vicky’s singing, having 
heard it daily at assembly, where, in a sense, it might be said 
that Vicky’s voice led all the rest. It was not so much, however, 
that she sang off key as that she always sang, shrilly and per- 
sistently, on a single note. Her favourite song was “‘Jinga- 
bells, jingabells, jinga ollaway”. It had no further lyrics. In 
regatd to Vicky’s dancing, Miss Holden recognised that for 
once in her life her assistant had managed to find the inevitable 
word and was quite justified in underlining it. She put Miss 
Coffey’s diagnosis aside for future consideration and turned 
to Mrs. Gillian Lewis, who taught art and had a sardonic 
and educated prose style much admired by her colleagues. 
Miss Holden somehow found her rather depressing. 

“Victoria’s work might euphemistically be described as 
nan-reptesentational,”’ wrote Mrs. Lewis. “In addition to 
certain wayward physiological misconceptions—I attach one 
hypothetical Picasso for your information and dismay—there 
is a distinct monotony of subject matter. The artist would 
appear to be preoccupied with rather intimate domestic scenes. 
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The colour is barbaric, but on the whole not altogether 
pleasing to the eye.” 

Poor thing, it’s really mostly that preposterous man, thought 
Miss Holden, referring to Mr. Lewis, who was an instructor 
in romance languages at Columbia, and she glanced at the 
drawing clipped to the report. “Goodness,” she said in- 
voluntarily. The picture was captioned “My Momy and Dady” 
and the scene was clearly intimate and domestic, showing a 
yellowish lady and gentleman, innocent of clothes, leaning 
negligently, or so it seemed, against a red-hot stove. The 
lady was much larger and more representational, or at any 
rate more plausible, than her companion, and her expression 
suggested that she was thinking of eating him. Miss Holden 
had met Mr. and Mrs. Knowles socially several times rather 
late at night, when they were quite unmistakably identified 
with a group, and vaguely she found the picture rather enter- 
taining. Of course, one can easily get the wrong impression 
at such times, she thought, but really I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised ... 


On clear days, Miss Agatha Wells took the children out to 
play in Central Park; when it rained, she guided them on 
carefully edited tours of various museums. “T fear Vicky 
doesn’t quite grasp organised games,” she noted in her 
muscular hand. “There is a tendency to ‘clown’ and a lack 
of physical co-ordination.”” Miss Holden had known Miss 
Wells since they went to Teachers’ College together and 
appreciated her simple enthusiasm for games. Miss Wells, 
she recalled, had had her admirers in those days, for she was 
a freshly coloured girl, only agreeably plump, but somehow 
they had all disappeared. It had been a jocular legend among 
her classmates that she mistook the real nature of courtship 
and played only to win, once indeed clamping such a pro- 
fessional headlock on an unhappy suitor that his arm had 
slipped from its socket. Anyway, being perfectly co-ordinated 
herself, she was apt to be impatient with little girls whose arms 
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and legs obeyed them only fitfully, and she had no use at all 
for those who quietly withdrew whenever a sporting event 
seemed to threaten and busied themselves elsewhere. Victoria, 
it appeared, was especially difficult in this respect, it being her 
usual practice to wander off and talk to some disgusting old 
gentleman on a bench, sometimes even going so far as to 
sit on his lap and eat whatever dubious odds and ends he 
had brought to feed the pigeons. It was Miss Wells’s theory 
that she admired the way these soiled and whiskery antiques 
always seemed to smell, 

Nor was the child much more co-operative in the museums. 
“Apparently the past has nothing to say to her,” wrote Miss 
Wells, and for her part, it developed, Vicky had little to say 
to the past. “If this place belonged to me, Id just quite 
simply blow it up,” she had remarked coldly on her first 
visit to the Museum of Natural History, and, confronted once 
with a mummy miraculously preserved by secrets lost in time 
and asked for her opinion, she had dismissed it with a word. 
“Ishkabibble,” said Vicky to the dead Egyptian queen. 
“T can’t imagine where the children pick up these silly words,” 
said Miss Wells at the time. Miss Holden, however, thought 
she knew. Mr. Knowles, she remembered, had said “Ishka- 
bibble” and quite a lot of other silly words in the course of 
what could hardly be described as a conversation she had 
had with him one night. There was, perhaps, a family tendency 
to clown. 


The final report on Victoria was submitted by Miss Daphne 
Carter, a rather withdrawn Bryn Mawr specimen, who was 
employed to read to Group B when it was not otherwise 
engaged and also to escort the members back and forth on 
the school bus, attending to such matters as overshoes and 
handkerchiefs and restraining them to the best of her ability 
from assaulting Mr. Spiegel, the driver, or flinging themselves 
headlong from the windows. Miss Carter was a lady in a 
rather sad and bloodless way and she often went through hell 
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with her charges, who seemed to know instinctively when 
they had somebody’s number. “Victoria is such an energetic 
little somebody,” she wrote. “I don’t know what Spiegel can 
think after the other morning.” This incident had been duly 
reported to Miss Holden at the time. In a cheerful, early- 
morning mood, Vicky had borrowed her mother’s lipstick 
and executed one of her more representational faces on her 
small, round stomach, baring it in a proud and unladylike 
way to Mr. Spiegel when she got on the bus. A modest man 
and a bachelor, he had been visibly mortified and his em- 
barrassment had apparently been shared by Miss Carter, who 
suggested that perhaps Mrs. Knowles should be advised, since, 
in her opinion, such tendencies were often significant. Miss 
Holden, however, rejected this idea firmly; she was familiar 
with the Knowles sense of humour and had no intention of 
providing it with material at her own or the school’s expense. 
The remainder of the report on Vicky’s behaviour on the bus 
was more of less routine. Like all the other little girls, she 
squealed a good deal and occasionally she was sick at her 
stomach, as much as anything else probably from the sheer 
excitement of finding herself alive on such a pleasant day. 
She was perhaps the heaviest cross the decorous Spiegel had 
to bear, for his scent must have been vaguely reminiscent of 
the merry bums in the Park and she was apt to embrace him 
unexpectedly and passionately from behind, taking his mind 
dangerously off his driving. On the whole, though, she was 
not essentially much more nerve-racking than her classmates. 

Vicky’s reaction to the infant classics, however, caused her 
teacher somewhat more concern. After she had finished 
reading a story to the “B’s”, it was Miss Carter’s custom to 
ask them for their opinions of it. Most of them confined 
themselves prosaically to their ideas about the characters and 
plot, but Vicky’s active little mind had a way of leaping to 
free though not particularly obscure associations. “My 
grandma can ride on a broom,” she informed Miss Carter, 
apropos of some fabulous witch. “I heard my daddy say so.” 
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And, in reference to a heroine possessed of supernatural 
powers, “Mommy told Daddy she could see right straight 
through Miss Moulton and she has a black gizzard.” If Miss 
Holden was not mistaken, she had seen Miss Moulton occa- 
sionally with the Knowles. She was a small, metallic blonde 
who had somehow the air of having been the life of too many 
parties and it was not hard to imagine that a lot of wives had 
credited her with a black gizzard. Miss Carter was frankly 
dismayed by these glimpses into Vicky’s domestic background, 
which was clearly overrun with characters who must have 
been bewitched—Miss Tansey, who had a hollow leg; Mr. 
Gillespie, who was said to weat horns, though Vicky had 
never been able to catch him at it; and Uncle Tony, who was 
as queer as Dick’s hatband, a jaunty phrase that could hardly 
have conveyed any sensible image to his niece but nevertheless 
made her giggle. “The child is obviously subjected to rather 
questionable influences,” concluded Miss Carter with ad- 
mirable restraint. 


Miss Holden laid this report down beside the other three 
and slipped a piece of paper in her typewriter. After she had 
written Vicky’s name and address and the date at the top, 
she sat for a moment frowning at the keyboard. The riddle 
of Vicky, she realised, was not as easy as it looked. Miss 
Coffey, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Wells, and Miss Carter were, of 
course, quite right about the child. She was noisy and trouble- 
some, without visible talent or virtuous ambition, and un- 
questionably the atmosphere surrounding her at home was 
frivolous, to put it mildly. Miss Holden’s professional training 
and conscience told her that Mr. and Mrs. Knowles should 
be informed, as tactfully as possible, not only that their 
daughter resisted education to a really spectacular degree but 
also that her suggestible disposition indicated that it might 
be well to dispatch her to a nunnery before it was too late. 
On the other hand, Miss Holden’s instinct, which she had 
learned to trust against her all judgment, told her that she was 
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dealing with one of the few really successful personalities in 
her experience. Vicky might easily wind up in jail, or more 
probably a bordello, but it seemed almost certain that she 
would have a wonderful time along the way. 

“Victoria is a darling little girl,”’ she began, translating 
somewhat freely from Miss Coffey’s report, “absolutely happy 
in her environment and really almost perfectly identified with 
the Group.” 

Tt was the truth, of course, but Miss Holden was rather 
glad that none of her associates was likely to see or comment 
on her work. 


COUNTERPOINT 


By the end of the third round, Mr. Stetson was obliged to 
conclude that bringing Miss Mason to a prize-fight had been 
an etror. He should, of course, have been warned when she 
protested so gaily that she adored them. 

“Tt’s such fuz when they throw each other around,” she 
said. 

“That’s wrestling,” said Mr. Stetson. “Fighters just—er 
—box.” 

“Imagine!” said Miss Mason, looking intently at her nose 
in her hand mirror. 

He should have been warned, but she was a pretty girl, 
and in any case it didn’t matter especially who went to prize- 
fights with Mr. Stetson, since he was not disposed to regard 
them as social occasions. He went because he was a man of 
simple pleasures and he liked a good fight as much as anything 
in the world. To-night Kid Fargo was fighting, and although 
the sports writers said the Kid had been through for a long 
time, Mr. Stetson would still rather watch him than any other 
lightweight there was. 

Miss Mason behaved quite well during the preliminaries. 
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She said that the Garden smelled of elephants, which it 
vehemently did, and this reminded her of the time she went 
to the circus when she was six and caught measles from a 
little boy whose name eluded her at the moment. Bobby 
something. She could have lied him. The preliminaries were 
not very good and Mr. Stetson was content to listen to Miss 
Mason’s monologue, which was a miracle of free association, 
skipping wilfully from elephants and measles to the love life 
of her Finnish maid, which appeared to be extensive. Otcca- 
sionally she showed a passing interest in what was going on 
in the ring. 

“‘What’s in that bucket?” she asked. 

“Water,” said Mr. Stetson. 

“Goodness, do they drink it?” she asked with horror. 
“Why, it must be perfectly filthy.” 

Mr. Stetson explained the purpose of the water in the 
bucket, and she seemed relieved. A little later she said that 
she thought that black trunks were a little more suitable 
than purple ones. 

‘They don’t seem to show the perspiration quite so much,” 
she said delicately. 

Finally the preliminaries were over, and Kid Fargo and the 
Italian came down the aisles and climbed through the ropes. 
The crowd cheered them both, 

“Which one is he?” asked Miss Mason. 

“The one in this corner.” 

“But he’s coloured.” 

**A lot of them are,” he said. “What difference does it make 
if he’s a good fighter?” 

Miss Mason simply shook her yellow head. 

The Kid began as he usually did, shuffling around the ring 
and grinning while the Italian chased him, swinging from the 
floot and missing. Mr. Stetson thought the Kid looked as 
good as he ever had. His left hand still flicked in like a whip 
and kept the Italian off balance. Every now and then he 
stepped in with a short right that jarred the Italian’s head back. 
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At the end of the round there was a burst of applause from 
the audience, but Miss Mason seemed unimpressed. 

“Why doesn’t he stand up and fight with him, instead of 
hopping around that way?’ she demanded. 


The second round was like the first. The Italian kept coming 
in, swinging with both hands. It was all he knew how to do, 
but up to now it had always been enough. He could keep it 
up all night, and in the end the other man usually got a little 
careless. The Kid, however, seemed to be having a fine time. 
He shuffled just out of danger and once, when an awkward 
lunge threw the Italian off balance and into the ropes, he 
dropped his hands and laughed. The Kid won that round. 
too. In fact, so far the Italian hadn’t landed anywhere except 
on the Kid’s elbows. 

With the beginning of the third round, Mr. Stetson was 
forced to realise that whatever slight interest Miss Mason 
might have had in the bout had gone for ever. She was 
looking at him thoughtfully. 

“T’ve been wanting to talk to you for a long time, George,” 
she said. “I wanted to get your advice about something.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Stetson. 

“Tt’s about Malcolm.” 

“Malcolm?” he said, vaguely. The Kid had begun to look 
a little tired, he thought. The Italian was still missing, but 
the margins were narrower, and the Kid’s punches didn’t 
seem to hurt him any more. 

“Tm perfectly sure it would have all been settled long ago 
if it hadn’t been for that idiotic mother of his,” said Miss 
Mason. Mr. Stetson, looking reluctantly away from the ring, 
was surprised to see that there were tears in her beautiful eyes. 

“What would have been settled?” he asked. 

“Why, everything,” she said tremulously. “We might even 
have been married by now. I don’t know.” 

“Mm,” said Mr. Stetson. It was his secret opinion that 
Malcolm’s mother was a sensible woman. At least, if Miss 
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Mason habitually behaved as annoyingly as she was now. 
However, he was a tactful man and he tried to soothe her. 

“Tm perfectly sure she——” he began, when something 
happened in the ring. The Italian had driven the Kid back 
into a corner and pinned him there. The Kid covered up and 
did his best to ride with the punches, but his back was against 
the ropes and this was the kind of fighting the Italian under- 
stood. A left knocked the Kid’s guard down and a right 
hook dropped him to his knees. 

“God, look at that!” whispered Mr. Stetson, and as the Kid 
tried to get up, he shouted, “Stay down! Take a count!” 

“Of course, she’s a perfect beast,”’ said Miss Mason mourn- 
fully. “She just wants to keep him there, waiting on her hand 
and foot. As I told Malcolm myself, you can’t expect a 

it] -——”’ 

“Seven,” said the referee, and the Kid was up, shaking his 
head. He met the Italian in the middle of the ring and fell 
into a clinch. Apparently he knew what he was doing now, 
and Mr. Stetson relaxed. He had been aware of Miss Mason 
during the crisis, but only as a small, sad voice to which he 
was able to attach no particular meaning. Now she plucked 
indignantly at his sleeve. 

“George Stetson,” she said, “I don’t believe you’ve heard 
a word I’ve been saying.” 

““Of course J have,” he said. 

“Well then, what do you think we ought to do?” 

€ ‘(D oO?” 

“My goodness!”’ she said. “About Malcolm’s mother, of 
course. Do you think it would do the least bit of good in the 
world if I went to see her myself?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stetson judicially. The bell had rung for 
the end of the round, and there was obviously no escaping 
her doleful confidences. 

“T’d go to her in a minute if I thought it would do any 
good,” she said, “but it would just be the same thing all 
over again.” 
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“What was that?” he asked, watching the Kid’s seconds 
working over him. They looked troubled, and Mr. Stetson 
wondered if perhaps the Kid hadn’t been badly hurt when 
he went down. 

Suddenly she was tearful again. 

“She says I'd be bad for him, that I wouldn’t know how 
to take care of him. Of course, Malcolm is delicate——” 

“Why, he’s as strong as a horse,” said Mr. Stetson, definitely 
surprised. “Break my neck any time he felt like it.” 

“He just /ooks strong,” she said. “He’s really terribly 
nervous and sensitive. The slightest little thing upsets him. 
His stomach,” 

She glowed with a kind of pride in Malcolm’s deceptive 
fragility. 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Stetson, as the bell rang again and 
the fighters danced out of their corners. The Kid landed 
three lefts without a return, but this time it was the Italian 
who laughed. 

“Lost his punch,” whispered Mr. Stetson, and this was 
clearly true, because now the Italian was making no effort 
to defend himself. He shuffled after the Kid with both hands 
low at his sides, taking a flurry of light punches and shaking 
them off contemptuously. Finally he swung, and although 
the blow was too high to do much damage, Mr. Stetson saw 
that it had split the Kid’s eyebrow. A smear of blood covered 
the side of his face and he wiped at it helplessly with his glove. 
Mr. Stetson knew that this was nearly the end. The crowd 
knew it, too, and a steady roar filled the arena. It was loud, 
but it wasn’t as loud as another sound that had arisen almost 
directly in Mr. Stetson’s ear. It was shrill, penetrating, and 
utterly irrelevant. It was Miss Mason and she was shrieking, 
even above the noise of the crowd. 

“, .. and I said, ‘I simply won’t stand being treated like 
this. Pl...” 

Mr. Stetson tried desperately to concentrate on the ring, 
where the Kid was staggering along the ropes, driven by a 
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fury of punches. He was down for an instant, but up again 
before the referee could begin to count. 

“He wasn’t like this last year,” wailed Miss Mason like a 
banshee. “Why, he even called me up from Cuba just to 
say...” T'wo images began to blur in Mr. Stetson’s mind. 
There was the Kid, his face a sheen of blood, holding on, 
waiting for the bell; there was Malcolm telephoning from 
Cuba just to say. . . Just to say what, for God’s sake? Some- 
thing about his stomach, Mr. Stetson concluded sourly. Now 
the Kid was down. He was on his hands and knees in a corner, 
his head hanging between his shoulders. Mr. Stetson could 
see that the referee had begun to count and he tried to follow 
the numbers, although Miss Mason did her best to make it 
hard for him. 

“. 80 happy. I don’t suppose I could expect you to 
understand, George, but .. .” 

“, .. two, three, four...” 

“Wait it out! Stay down!” shouted the crowd. 

“. . . anybody could be so absolutely selfish and heartless,” 
shrieked Miss Mason. 

“... five,” bellowed the referee, “six, seven, eight . . .” 

“., . thought of course it was all settled. Why, we'd 
even...” 

“.. . nine!” 

The arena was bedlam, but Miss Mason rose loud, clear, 
and unhappy above it all—above the crowd; above the 
referee’s “ten”; above, it seemed to Mr. Stetson, every other 
sound in the world. 

“.. and even,” she screamed into his devastated ear, 
“worked out a little budget!” 

The brown body collapsed and lay still on the canvas, but 
Mr, Stetson somehow was past caring. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


The Theatre 


MISS NICHOLS AND 
THE DEMIURGE 


\ \ ITH three members of its original cast, who obviously 
don’t know when they’ve had enough, Abie’s Irish Rose 
reopened last week at Anne Nichols’ Little Theatre—turning 
up again just like a bad penny, or in this case probably more 
like a bad three or four million dollars. For some reason, 
conceivably because I didn’t have to, I didn’t see Miss Nichols’ 
singular work fifteen years ago, when it first drove the critics 
so nearly out of their handsome heads. I read a great deal 
that they wrote, though, and it is a tribute to their accuracy 
that nothing that happened the other night surprised me in 
the slightest degree. There can be no question that it disturbed 
me, so that frequently it was only the restraining presence of 
the Hon. Alfred E. Smith (who seemed to be having a fine 
time) that kept me from lying down in the aisle and howling 
like a dog. But the whole performance—plot, dialogue, acting 
—was exactly what I’d been expecting. It had, in fact, the 
rather eerie quality of a repeated nightmare; the one, perhaps, 
in which I always find myself in an old well, thick with bats, 


and can’t get out. 


It is interesting, or at any rate strange, to lie awake at 
night and wonder how the vision of Abie first came to trouble 
his creator. I like best to think of Miss Nichols, herself in some 
dim borderland of sleep, conversing with the Demiurge. 

MISS NICHOLS: Of course we'll have to have a love story. 
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THE DEMIURGE: Of course. 

MISS NICHOLS: I thought of a Jewish Boy —— 

THE DEMIURGE: (doubifully) Hmmm. 

MISS NICHOLS: I Avow, but wait a minute. A Jewish Boy 
and an Trish Girll 

(There is a little sound in the darkness which might be interpreted 
as the Demiurge snapping its fingers.) 

THE DEMIURGE (admiringly): Say, I think you’ve got some- 
thing there! And their parents won’t let them get married? 

MISS NICHOLS: That’s it. 

THE DEMIURGE: But they do anyway, and—but you can’t 
mean—— 

MISS NICHOLS: Of course. They have a baby. 

THE DEMIURGE (excitedly): And naturally that placates the 
parents, brings ’em together? 

MISS NICHOLS: No. At least not right away. After all, we 
have to have three acts. 

THE DEMIURGE: But I don’t exactly see—— 

MISS NICHOLS: Well, it’s a little complicated here, so you’d 
better listen carefully. 

THE DEMIURGE: All right. Give. 

MISS NICHOLS: I thought of having the Jewish Boy’s father 
wanting the baby to be a little boy, so that it could carry on 
his name, while the Irish Girl’s father wanted a girl, so that 
it could marry an Irishman and change its name. I guess that 
isn’t very clear, and I’m not sure of the details, but that’s the 
idea, generally speaking. 

THE DEMIURGE: It’s a tough one, all right. And which is 
this baby? 

MISS NICHOLS: What do you think? 

THE DEMIURGE: I’m afraid you’ve got me. 

MISS NICHOLS: Oh, come. It can’t be a girl and it can’t be 
a boy, so it’s got to be-—— 

(The Demiurge can be faintly heard scratching its head.) 

MISS NICHOLS: Goodness, but you’re slow! Ill give you 
another hint. It begins with a “t”’. 
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THE DEMIURGE: A “t’’? 

MISS NICHOLS: —“I”, “w?—— 

THE DEMIURGE: Twins! Well, Pll be damned! a boy and 
a girl? 

MISS NICHOLS (complacently): Naturally. 

THE DEMIURGE: And so everybody is happy. Miss Nichols, 
this is genius! It ought to run for ever. Please don’t let me 
keep you from your work. 

(He vanishes in a respectful, though supernatural, manner and 
Miss Nichols springs to her escritotre.) 


LOVERS’ 
MEETING 


AFTER a series of violent and altogether exasperating argu- 
ments with my friends, most of whom apparently helped 
General Buller relieve Ladysmith, I am ready to concede that 
British officers talk like the ones in Journey’s End. The second 
part of their thesis—that this is the language of heroes—still 
seems to me open to discussion, so I will discuss it. If you 
remember the first production of this play ten years ago, 
you don’t need to be told about the kind of repartee which 
Mr. R. C. Sherriff has imagined as taking place in the front- 
line dug-outs. For the benefit of the new boys, however, I 
would like to quote a brief and reasonably characteristic 
specimen. The speakers are Lieutenant Osborne, a kindly, 
pipe-smoking heirloom, never without his Tauchnitz edi- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland, and Lieutenant Raleigh, who is 
just down from Harrow or some such and is a boy with whom 
your sister would be exactly as safe as she’d be with Shirley 
Temple. They are talking about football, which, in their 
opinion, is a lot like war, though, of course, not nearly so 
rough: 
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OSBORNE: I played for the English team on one great 
occasion. 

RALEIGH: What! For England! 

OSBORNE: I was awfully lucky to get the chance. It’s a 
long time ago now. 

RALEIGH (with awe): Oh, but, good Lord! that must have 
been simply topping. Where did you play? 

OSBORNE: Wing three. 

RALEIGH: I say, I—I never realised—you’d played for 
England. 

OSBORNE: Tuppence to talk to me now! Anyhow, don’t 
breeze about it. 

RALEIGH: Don’t the others know? 

OSBORNE: We never talk about football. 

RALEIGH: They ought to know. It’d make them feel jolly 
bucked. 


That is the general tenor of Mr. Sherriff’s dialogue, and 
whether it is the speech of sensitive courage or delayed adoles- 
cence is a hard problem. To make it a little easier, I am going 
to give you a very short speech from another play about war. 
The play is What Price Glory? and the speech is part of Captain 
Flage’s welcome to two glossy young lieutenants just up from 
training camp. His remarks also deal with football, in an 
oblique sort of way: 


FLAGG: Four days ago I should have been more hospitable, 
for I had four gunnery sergeants then. Now I have two, 
and can’t spare them to teach little boys how to adjust their 
diapers. I’ve no doubt that one of you was an All-American 
half-back and the other the editor of the college paper, but 
we neither follow the ball nor the news here. We are all dirt, 
and we propose to die in order that corps headquarters may 
be decorated. 


So much for Mr. Sherriff’s style. His message seems to 
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me equally perplexing. The Englishman at war, he says, is 
able to detach himself practically at will from his surroundings; 
fighting is an unpleasant job that has to be done; it is best, 
if possible, to think of it as “romantic” (this word is Mr. 
Sherriff’s), a sort of sublimated football game. I submit that 
this not only is painful nonsense but also has essentially the 
quality of an argument for war and not against it. In fact, war, 
as it emerges in the revival at the Empire, has a lot in common 
with the bandit Jesse James, who by a coincidence was visible 
in another play at the same theatre last year. Jesse was a very 
deplorable man, but pretty damn lovable and picturesque for 
all that. 

Furthermore, there is not, to the best of my recollection, 
one line in Mr. Sherriff’s play questioning the necessity of 
killing off the best young men in Europe; the slaughter is 
brutal, of course, but, for reasons which it would be very bad 
taste to investigate, it is something that has to be done. Mr. 
Sherriff says this attitude is heroic. I say it is just dumb. I also 
say that the habit of quoting Alice in Wonderland and whimsical 
speculations about how to tell which is the front end of a 
worm are not symptoms of charm in my world; they are the 
earmatks of the kind of man to whom the young lady at the 
reception desk is instructed to say Mr. Gibbs is out. 


THE PERSONALITY 
KID 


Ir might be interesting, though probably not terribly interest- 
ing, to know what a playgoer of generally correct taste but 
no information at all about the American theatre would make 
of John Barrymore in My Dear Children. Here, some such 
hypothetical critic might say, is a man approximately sixty 
years old, of classic though damaged appearance, giving a 
rather ridiculous performance in a play that really has no 
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particular business on the stage. Observing an occasional 
trace of grandeur in Mr. Barrymore’s behaviour, he might 
want to qualify that a little. On the whole, it ss a ridiculous 
performance, he would say, but there are obviously hints that 
this fossil has been an actor of considerable ability, in whom 
the technique is still both instinctive and highly developed. 
Even given this qualification, though, how he would account 
for the hilarious reception accorded Mr. Barrymore and his 
simple-minded vehicle I can’t imagine. 

It is a useless speculation in any case, since there can 
scarcely be an adult in North America who doesn’t know Mr. 
Barrymore almost as intimately as the family doctor knows 
his oldest and most bothersome patient. The great man comes 
on the stage of the Belasco trailing a thousand anecdotes, 
familiar from Bangor to Pasadena. He is love, alcohol, beauty, 
and the heir of a dramatic tradition going back, it often seems, 
to the Old Testament. He can (and does) act in a way that 
appeats to be a vicious parody of Mr. Walter Hampden, and 
the audience watches him with boundless delight. Half of 
this effect lies in simply being a Barrymore and therefore pre- 
sumably engaged in something supernatural; the other half 
lies in a very carefully fostered reputation for doing the 
unexpected. 

In this second category, I’m sorry to say, Mr. Barrymore 
let his first-night admirers down miserably. The manner was 
all Barrymore, but, with the exception of a few interpolated 
lines that I could have improved on myself, there was nothing 
unexpected—or nothing, at least, until the show had moved 
on to further triumphs in a night club. In the company 
surrounding me, this was generally regarded as a gyp. These 
fashionable people had come, on the whole, in the same spirit 
they would have gone to a wrestling match. They understood 
that the show was fixed, and if the star couldn’t actually be 
tight, as advertised by his press agent, they certainly expected 
him to pretend he was. Mr. Barrymore did nothing of the 
kind. He threw in a few writhings and grimaces, but he 
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didn’t fall down and he remembered his lines perfectly, which 
was quite a feat since they are among the least memorable 
lines ever written. The whole thing was very disappointing, 
and it was a tribute to his past notoriety and present charm 
that he got the greatest ovation of the season without so 
much as throwing an actress at a critic. 

Because of the interlocking nature of Mr. Barrymotre’s 
private and professional lives, it is hard to say just who will 
be in the cast of My Dear Children by the time this reaches 
print, although it seems likely that the fourth Mrs. Barrymore, 
a young woman of remarkable tenacity of purpose and almost 
no reticence, will have supplanted Miss Doris Dudley in one 
of the leading roles. The night I went, the associate wags 
included Lois Hall, Patricia Waters, Tala Birell, and Arnold 
Korff. A good deal of the time Mr. Barrymore’s antics left 
them quite helpless with laughter, so that I got to wondering 
now and then if perhaps the wrong people weren’t tight. 


“THIS HOUSE 
WITHOUT 
FOUNDATIONS” 


BERNARD SHAW must have had the time of his young life 
writing Heartbreak House. The intricate technical feat of taking 
nine or ten characters and casting each one unmistakably into 
the shape of some quality at the heart of England’s doom 
must have charmed him as a craftsman; the tone of the 
dialogue, both impish and prophetic, gave him a free hand 
with two styles at which he is superb; and the fact that he 
has been able to impose an almost intolerable length on 
audiences all over the world must be a matter of great satis- 
faction to his absurd and arrogant spirit. There were moments 
of typical Shavian needlepoint when I wished that Ellie Dunn 
would hypnotise me along with Boss Mangan and let me 
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dream, but on the whole I think the play is fascinating. The 
men and women responsible for the ruin of leisured, cultivated 
England are a wonderful crew—bankrupt, neurotic, para- 
sitical, for ever damned with the deep damnation of Mr. 
Shaw’s fanciest rhetoric. 

The British upper classes, says Mr. Shaw with at least as 
much pity as anger, are a used-up people. They have their 
charm, but it is the phosphorescent radiance of decay. They 
have their accomplishments, but they are the polite, meaning- 
less gifts of a culture that has drifted fatally away from reality. 
They have surrendered their political birthright. They live 
in a vacuum. 

“There are only two classes in good society in England,” 
says Lady Utterword, “the equestrian classes and the neurotic 
classes.” Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall. Mr. Shaw 
has spoken. 

In the golden, fading afternoon before the bombs begin 
to fall, they sit discussing life and love in a chilling and rather 
vegetarian manner. Conversation is about all that is left for 
them, poor things, since Heartbreak House has no more use 
for life, and carnal love is as repugnant to its inmates as it is 
to Mr. Shaw himself. They are, however, elaborately aware 
of their plight. “Fall! Fall and crush!” shouts Hector Husha- 
bye, addressing the heavens which will presently oblige him. 
The captain is drunk, and the ship will strike and split and 
sink, says Captain Shotover, who serves as Mr. Shaw's 
personal representative on the stage. 

The special quality of the play, to me, is that all this elo- 
quence has a rich and boozy ring, a curious combination of 
the prophetic and the baroque. It is hard to say just how 
much Mr. Shaw meant to sound like Max Beerbohm writing 
a parody of Chekhov, but there can be no doubt it makes 
for painless instruction, Never, probably, has a prophet of 
doom spoken so genially, but the play seems to me far more 
eloquent and disturbing than anything done by our own 
sterner critics of the capitalist system. That it is unhappily 
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even more true to day than it was in 1913 is, of course, a point 
that needs no emphasis here. 

The Mercury Theatre, wise in reviving the play, has given 
it a production characterised by the self-possessed, rather 
literary intelligence which seems to mark everything on which 
Mr. Orson Welles manages to get his baby hands. 


WELL, 
I GIVE UP 


WHEN the curtain goes up on William Saroyan’s play called 
The Beautiful People, at the Lyceum, it discloses a set that 
might have been executed by Salvador Dali, needing, in fact, 
only a rubbery watch and a couple of lamb chops. This scene 
represents, or, more precisely, non-represents, the combined 
interior and exterior of a decaying house on Red Rock Hill 
in San Francisco. It is relentlessly playful, rather pretty, and 
after a while I got awfully sick of looking at it. As far as I 
am concerned, this comment also applies to the play. 
Detailed synopsis, as I have remarked here before, is a lazy 
and unsporting way of dealing with the drama, but I don’t 
really see how else I can give you the special nutty bouquet 
of Mr, Saroyan’s latest composition. At the beginning, then, 
Owen Webster, a backward boy of fifteen, is lying on his 
stomach across a table reading a letter. In a minute or two 
he gets up, goes to the piano, and plays “Wonderful One”, 
molto vivace. Toward the end of this piece, he is joined by an 
offstage cornet, theoretically being played by a man in New 
York. This is an interesting effect, and I’m sorry that it is 
too complicated to explain here. Next, he climbs up on top 
of the piano and gets a book down from a high shelf. “Just 
a bunch of words,” he says, throwing it away and picking 
up a copy of the Saturday Evening Post. After tearing three 
advertisements out of this great organ for reasons not entirely 
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clear to me, he starts reading a story and presently is acting 
out a love scene with a girl in it called Eleanor. At this point, 
Miss Harmony Blueblossom, a spinster with a Southern accent, 
comes drifting in, and we really get going. 

Owen, who seems to have unlimited confidence in his own 
charm, tells this unfortunate woman that he has written a 
book consisting of the single word “tree”, that he has a 
brother in New York who plays the cornet (perhaps that 
explains the cornet), that he (Owen) dislikes Longfellow, and 
finally that the house is full of mice who admire his sister 
Agnes and often arrange flowers to spell out her name. This 
last touch is too much for Miss Blueblossom and she leaves. 
Owen, somewhat exhausted by his own humour, lies down 
and goes to sleep as the curtain falls. 

When the next scene opens, we discover the word “Agnes” 
spelled out on the stage in red, white, and blue flowers and 
are also permitted to meet the lady herself. Agnes, like her 
brother, is a rapid and eclectic conversationalist. One of the 
mice, it seems, is absent, and her theory is that it is either 
dead or hiding out in the Catholic church. We learn, too, 
that Agnes has spent the day in the public library reading up 
on humming-birds in the Excyclopadia Britannica. ‘They fly 
backward. After absorbing this information, she got caught 
in a revolving door with a man called John and they fell in 
love. This dizzy flow is finally interrupted by the arrival of 
her father, a lovable old maniac, who differs from Jeeter 
Lester principally in that his favourite expression is “By the 
polestar and pyramid” instead of “By God and by Jesus”’. 
Thete may even be a clue here as to the basic difference be- 
tween Mr. Saroyan and Erskine Caldwell. Anyway, after some 
more of the disjointed conversation apparently habitual in 
the Webster family, Owen goes out to look for the mouse 
and Agnes slopes off after John, presumably still caught in 
the door. 

Right here I can see that we are never going to get through 
at this rate, so I’ll have to condense Mr. Saroyan’s plot rather 
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drastically. In rapid succession, then, you will meet a Mr. 
Prim, the vice-president of a company which has been paying 
old man Webster somebody else’s pension by mistake (from 
time to time, Mr. Prim toots on a penny whistle, a souvenir 
of a cruise he once took to Mexico); a drunkard, quite ground- 
lessly described in my programme as “a good companion”; 
a Catholic priest, who comes in to complain that little Owen 
has fallen into the pipe organ while chasing the mouse; the 
brother with the cornet; and a nameless and speechless character 
whom I rather liked. These people sashay in and out on their 
peculiar errands, of which the return of Owen with the wrong 
mouse is probably typical. He is a proud mouse and a bad 
mixer, says Agnes, all knotted with whimsy, and it was here, 
I think, that Mr. Gibbs turned to Mrs. Gibbs and mentioned 
God. All this and more, my friends, went into the play called 
The Beautiful People, which I strongly suspect of being largely 
the bunk. 


RESURRECTION 
MAN 


Nog. Cowarn’s characters have always been inorganic, super- 
natural, and strange, but up to now they have been presented 
as actual people, made out of meat and subject to the law of 
gravity. In Béthe Spirit, however, Mr. Coward has given us 
honest ectoplasm and also, I think, an interesting paradox: 
it is really easier to believe in one of his heroines if you don’t 
have to pretend that she is mortal flesh and blood. The 
shimmering, unearthly wit is much more plausible in a shade; 
the lively but quite disembodied preoccupation with sex is 
only natural in a lady made of mist; the airy freedom from 
all economic or political concern is reasonable enough in a 
girl who can no longer eat or vote. Generally speaking, it is 
a tisky business for a playwright to tamper with the Beyond, 
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but Mr. Coward is a special case—if anything, more at home 
with the shadow than the substance. The play at the Morosco 
is classified by its author as an “improbable farce”, but from 
where I sat it looked at least as probable as either Private Lives 
ot Design for Living and, if Father may bare his claws for a 
moment, not much more farcical than Point Valaine. 

Like most of the Coward works, B&the Spirit is moderately 
hostile to synopsis: the stage always seems to be full of furious 
activity, but in retrospect the plot dwindles until it is hard 
to believe that it could have been spread out to consume 
rather more than two hours. In this instance, the facts in 
the case are even more meagre than usual. Charles Condomine, 
a popular novelist residing in Kent, arranges a séance in order 
to get material for a book he is writing. His success is beyond 
his eeriest dreams, since the medium, to her own proud 
astonishment, manages to produce the lovely, ashen spectre 
of his first wife. As this fashionable wraith (cerements by 
Mainbocher) is visible and audible to no one but Condomine, 
her presence inevitably leads to a certain amount of domestic 
confusion, and the second Mrs. Condomine, observing her 
mate addressing nothing, reasonably concludes that he is 
either drunk or a mental case. Eventually, though, she is 
persuaded that the premises are indeed bewitched, and the 
two ladies settle down to one of the most unusual struggles 
ever waged over any man, especially one of a bookish cast. 
In the end, through some ghostly error, the living Mrs. Con- 
domine is killed in an automobile accident and is also trans- 
ported to the astral plane, leaving the exasperated artist with 
two spooks on his hands. This, in essence, is the story of 
the play called Buthe Spirit, and, for Shelley’s peace of mind, 
it is probably just as well he died when he did. 

Given only this negligible material, however, Mr. Coward 
has written as deft, malicious, and fascinating a comedy as 
you could hope to see. His characteristic juxtaposition of 
peculiar words has never been neater (“You always had a 
certain seedy grandeur, Charles,” one of the spectral damsels 
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tells the hero in a typical love scene); his comic invention was 
never more brilliant or profuse (“As a matter of fact, she’s 
rather good fun,” says the first Mrs. Condomine, referring 
to Joan of Arc, with whom, along with Merlin and Genghis 
Khan, she often played bridge across the Styx); and seldom, 
I think, has anybody varied the ancient triangle with quite so 
much ingenuity and malignant charm. Altogether, with the 
exception of a brief sketch in the last act when Mr. Coward 
apparently decided that two ghosts ought to be twice as funny 
as one and the law of diminishing returns began to set in, 
Blithe Spirit seemed to me an almost pure delight. 


THIS IS IT 


Miss LinttaN HELLMAN’s Watch on the Rhine is unquestionably 
the best serious play of the year, and perhaps of several years. 
It is hard to say what our children will make of this story of 
a political refugee who murders a guest in a peaceful American 
household with everybody’s complete moral approbation and 
even their connivance. Paradoxically, it is probably the hope 
of the world, as well as Miss Hellman’s unselfish purpose, 
that they won’t be able to make anything of it whatever. 
If Watch on the Rhine still means much to anybody twenty-five 
yeats from now, if the peril to free men which it attacks 
can still be readily identified and the behaviour of its pro- 
tagonists is still credible, it will have failed, along with many 
other things of infinitely greater importance. It is a fine, 
honest, and necessary play, but I would be glad to think 
that some day people who happen to run across it in libraries 
may find it melodramatic and improbable for all its eloquence. 

There are defects, and it seems to me rather serious ones, 
about Watch on the Rhine. Miss Hellman moves at a very 
leisurely pace through her first two acts, wandering down a 
good many pleasant but aimless byways (the love affair 
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between the murdered man’s wife and the handsome son of 
the house, for instance, accomplished nothing that I could 
see beyond leaving a rather awkward little anticlimax to be 
disposed of at the end). She is also mistaken, I think, to 
diminish the last and most moving scene of her play by making 
her hero, on his way back to Germany and probably death, 
say good-bye to each member of the cast at length and 
separately, until he has somewhat the air of a nervous guest 
who doesn’t know quite how to break away from a cocktail 
party. I’m not even sure I admired the weird precocity of 
the youngest refugee child, on the ground that this kind of 
humour is of too elementary a design to be quite worthy of 
Miss Hellman’s attention and perhaps distracting as well. 

These complaints and one or two others, however, amount 
to very little compared with the many brilliant, subtle, and 
touching things she has done. The play is full of moments 
you won’t forget: the speechless enchantment of Kurt Mueller 
and his family as they come out of the murderous darkness 
of Europe into the cheerful, sunlit Washington living-room 
and, finding that people still live there in peace and dignity, 
can only say at last, “Yes, this is a good house”; Mueller’s 
contempt for the idea that “they” are invincible, but also 
his agonised question “Why does our side always have to 
fight them with our bare hands?”; the scene in which the 
Count de Brancovis, not the traditional Nazi villain but only 
the product of a bankrupt and dying culture, is left alone 
with the man and woman he plans to betray and says, “Now 
we can talk. We understand one another. Weare Europeans”’; 
and, at the end, Frau Mueller’s despairing acknowledgment 
that she wants her husband to go back to Berlin, though 
aware that she and her children are not likely to see him ever 
again. 

Altogether, Miss Hellman’s play deserves a much more 
detailed and thoughtful review than I can give it here. I can 
only say that for the first time, as far as I am concerned (and 
I'm not forgetting There Shall Be No Night), the fundamental 
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issue of our time has been treated with the dignity, insight, 
and sound theatrical intelligence that it demands. At one 
point in the evening, Herr Mueller asks his hostess if the 
word “‘noble” is always used as a term of derision by Ameri- 
cans. I’m afraid I’ve often used it that way myself, but I 
wouldn’t be if I’'d happened to choose it this time. 


ADULTERY 
MAKES DULL 
BEDFELLOWS 


“SINISTER chaps, these gods that be, Michael,” says Diana, 
and away we go. The scene is a living-room in the home of 
Mrs. Reggie Williams Browne, the time is a breathing space 
or vacuum in the history of the world, and the remark is 
occasioned almost entirely by the circumstance that it has 
been decided by somebody, though certainly not by me, that 
what New York really needs at the moment is another comedy 
by Frederick Lonsdale. I don’t know exactly what to tell 
you about the evening that may be lying in wait for you at 
the Fulton. There is, of course, an abundant supply of those 
epigrams with which Mr. Lonsdale has been titillating the 
Morgan-Harjes set since 1908. The quality of these quips 
is uneven. Sometimes a cliché has been so ingeniously 
reatranged that it comes out sounding almost like wit, 
sometimes the author’s gay perversity is such that wicked 
old dowagers in the audience nudge one another almost 
out from under their hair, but most of the time, I’m afraid, 
his record of stylish conversations is just stupefying. At 
one point, for instance, Diana, a moderately sinister chap 
herself, offers us a rather involved thought about the double 
standard. “To a woman,” she says, taking a deep breath, 
“a man’s past only means that, thank God, he’s had experti- 
ence, while, to a man, a woman’s past only means—that she’s 
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had a past.” Don’t bother to unwrap it. It’s just a sample. 

The real complexity of life among Mr. Lonsdale’s powerfully 
sexed grammarians can be indicated in a sentence, though a 
tough one: Michael, engaged to Molly, is really in love with 
Diana, whom he seduced once in Paris; George can’t decide 
whether to marry Celia or Maggie, both of whom he has 
seduced here and there at various times; and Elsie, though 
married to Reggie, is still strongly attracted to her first hus- 
band, John, who has seduced practically everybody and likes 
to talk about it. Anyway, all these people, along with a 
drunken butler and an old family lawyer, both standard models, 
ate visible on the stage, sometimes all at once. It is a rich 
and sophisticated dish, though not precisely, you might say, 
the Blue Plate Gibbs. How Mr. Lonsdale gets everything 
straightened out in the end, I won’t try to tell you in this 
fortunately limited space. An impacted wisdom tooth, the 
drunken butler, and a good many dubious coincidences are 
involved, but the whole business isn’t very clear to me even 
now, and I think you’d better just accept my word that 
everybody winds up in the right bed. Come to think of it, 
George (see synopsis) really doesn’t, but the hell with him. 

Moving on to the cast, the chief attraction is probably 
Roland Young, a good actor but not, apparently, a very acute 
judge of scripts. It is Mr. Young’s task to portray a small, 
neat, harried character, who has had eleven mistresses in the 
past and is now mixed up with two more. “I ama dull man,”’ 
he says gloomily, “with just one way of expressing myself.” 
Mr. Young indicates this unhappy state largely by popping 
his eyes and sniffing his moustache, but he is funny enough 
and has my respectful sympathy. His co-star, Margaret 
Lindsay, a handsome recruit from the films, with an impressive 
voide, has been entrusted with Diana and some of the most 
ss al lines since Lady Windermere’s Fan. Hers is strictly 
a triumph of beauty over syntax. Arthur Margetson, as a 
cynical man of the world, contributes a cryptic smile and a 
fashionable presence and is, I’m sure, exactly what the author 
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had in mind. Of the others—Doris Dalton, Philip Ober, 
Henry Mowbray, Augusta Dabney—I can only say that they 
don’t seem exactly right for Lonsdale types, something, praise 
God, that might happen to anybody. Raymond Sovey’s 
boudoir setting is obviously just the place for a roll in the 
ermine and the living-room is very pretty, too. The name 
of this piece, by the way, is Amother Love Story. 


THE MANTLE 
OF COMSTOCK 


OF the sixteen Protestant clergymen who signed a resolution 
condemning Dorothy Baker’s play called Trio, it appears that 
only one, the Reverend Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, had bothered to see the 
darn thing. All these gentlemen are members of a society 
called Sigma Chi, which, for your records, has no relation 
to that fraternity with the communal sweetheart but is simply 
a small group of ministers who gather the first and third 
Wednesday of every month for lunch and discussion. The 
subject under discussion a few weeks ago was the state of 
the New York stage and it produced a resolution from Dr. 
Bonnell demanding that something be done about Tio. In 
a sermon the Sunday before, Dr. Bonnell had specifically 
denounced a play that “condones, applauds, and even enacts 
promiscuity”, a remark which the congregation obviously 
took to refer to The Voice of the Turtle, For one reason or 
another, however, he abandoned that crusade and settled 
for Trie, The assembled brethren signed his manifesto with 
enthusiasm, 

In view of these facts, a diligent and gifted worker in this 
vineyard was asked to telephone the fellowship of Sigma Chi 
in an attempt to find out just what would move a man to 
condemn a play sight unseen. I would like to report his 
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conversations, as nearly as possibly verbatim, with fourteen 
out of the sixteen. 

The Reverend W. Russell Bowie, of Union Theological 
Seminary, said, “I got in at the end of the meeting and was 
not in on the discussion. I went ahead and signed the letter 
at the suggestion of the others.” When asked if he’d seen 
Trio, he replied, “Well, I haven’t given the matter much 
thought and I’d rather not discuss it.” 

The Reverend John Knox, also of the Seminary, and in 
response to the same question, said, “No, I haven’t seen the 
play myself, but I hear it’s pretty bad. It ought to be shut.” 

The Reverend Frederick C. Grant, another Seminary man: 
“Tt may be all right for people beyond forty to see a play like 
Trio, but it’s terrible when youngsters are permitted to see 
this sort of thing. Why, a teen-aged girl in Bonnell’s parish 
went to see one of these plays six times; the whole course of 
her life is now warped. In Trio, the subject matter is unduly 
pathological and the presentation is offensive. No, I haven’t 
seen it.” 

The Reverend Harold Pattison, retired pastor of Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Oyster Bay and secretary of 
Sigma Chi: “The whole thing is too nasty to discuss in a 
conversation, let alone put on the stage. I’d rather not go 
into it. Of course I didn’t want to see the play.” 

The Reverend Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., editor-in-chief of 
the Methodist publications, said he was in a hurry to catch 
a train but would be delighted to talk about Trio some other 
time. He did, however, add that he hadn’t seen the play. 
“But let me have a chance to think about it,” he said hastily. 
‘T’ll call you,” and went off, presumably catching his train. 

The Reverend Howard Melish, of Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episqopal Church in Brooklyn: “I haven’t seen Trio, but 
Bonn saw it. I was particularly interested in the fact that 
one or two people Bonnell knew had very definite Lesbian 
tendencies—he probably ran into them in his advisory work 
—well, the play had had a deleterious effect on them. Of 
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course, nobody wants censorship, but it’s a question, actually, 
of the protection of the people.” 

The Reverend Theodore F. Savage, Executive Secretary 
of the Presbytery of New York: “The public goes to the 
theatre expecting dramatic entertainment and gets filth. I 
haven’t seen Trio.” 

The Reverend George P. T. Sargent, pastor of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, read over the telephone a portion of his previous 
Sunday’s sermon: “I have a great sympathy for our city 
officials, who have no desire to be moral censors of our lives 
but feel a sense of responsibility to maintain moral standards.” 
Part of the trouble, he added, “comes from a tendency in 
many plays to parade an immoral subject in a beautiful setting 
with exquisite acting. I haven’t seen Trio or read the novel. 
I’m not going to devote Lent to that sort of thing.” Mr. 
Sargent also quoted at length from St. Luke, to no apparent 
purpose. 

The Reverend Joseph R. Sizoo, of St. Nicholas Collegiate 
Church: “There is no doubt that the stage, just as the press, 
has a right to narrate tragic elements of life, but in this instance 
the portrayal of an irregular sex relationship can’t be justified 
because there is nothing in it that 4/ts people. No, I haven’t 
seen Trio myself.” 

The Reverend Lynn Harold Hough, dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, New Jersey: “I haven’t seen Tria, 
but I got a very full report from a man who had seen it and 
who had lived in Paris twenty-five years and had seen 
everything.” 

The Reverend Geoffrey W. Stafford, also of the Drew 
Seminary faculty, hadn’t seen Trio either, but in the words of 
Dean Hough: “Stafford was an officer in the British Army in 
the other war, and he’s had a very close contact with the 
world in its rougher aspects, as you might imagine.” 

The Reverend A. B. Cohoe, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Montclair, New Jersey: “TI haven’t seen Trio, but 
Bonnell saw it and condemned it in a very detailed statement 
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making the subject matter of the drama clear to all of us. 
I personally would not denounce a play in my pulpit or in 
my writings without having gone to see it. All we did was 
to support Bonnell’s opinion, which all the members present 
did without dissent.” 

The Reverend John H. Powell, Jr., pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Bronxville: “It was not made clear to us that the 
thesis of the play is actually a condemnation of perversion, 
as you tell me. Bonnell has done much psychiatric work and 
is thought to know something of such matters. I didn’t see 
the play.” 

The Reverend George Vincent, pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church of Upper Montclair, New Jersey: “Dr. 
Bonnell is our spokesman in the matter. He saw Trio. I 
didn’t.” 

The Reverend Arthur P. Mabon, formerly associate pastor 
of St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, signed Dr. Bonnell’s state- 
ment. He could not be reached for comment, but his secretary 
said that he rarely attended the theatre. 

The final clerical comment on Trio came from one of the 
above Sigma Chis, who said that it must be pretty bad because 
it had opened in Paris (Trio opened in Philadelphia) and they 
hadn’t let it run there. It was nearly as distasteful, he added, 
as another French atrocity whose name, as he recalled it, was 
La Parisienne, quite properly suppressed over here under the 
title of The Captive. 


SEX AND 
SPOOKS 


Last week brought up a rather interesting, though minor, 
controversy in the theatre world. The point at issue was 
which was worse—Oé, Brother!, an epic vulgarity at the 
Royale, or The Wind Is Ninety, a glum study in ectoplasm at 
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the Booth. No satisfactory conclusions were reached, it being 
generally felt that while the former was clearly the most 
offensive little piece in quite a while, the latter was incontestably 
as dull as Pittsburgh. We will proceed to the evidence. 

Ob, Brother!, by Jacques Deval, a Gallic wag now operating 
in Hollywood, opened with approximately twenty-five minutes 
of exposition, during which the audience rustled plaintively. 
It seemed that three crooks were plotting to pass off one of 
their number as the long-lost son of a house they happened 
to be robbing. This plan was duly put into execution and 
was apparently working out all right until it developed that 
the missing heir had a beautiful sister, with whom, of course, 
the impostor fell instantly in love. This situation was pure 
catnip for a man of Deval’s Parisian temperament, and, after 
a few preliminary skirmishes, he ingeniously slipped his 
heroine into a skin-tight bathing suit and hastened her off 
to the hero’s troubled couch, where she tied herself in inno- 
cent, sisterly knots so that he might observe precisely where 
she once caught a charge of BB shot when her back was 
turned. The young man was loaded with chloral hydrate at 
the time, for it had been her nightly custom to enter his bed- 
room and keep him awake by sitting on his feet, but never- 
theless he was agreeably stirred and started to chase het 
upstairs, Mr. Deval got himself out of this indelicacy as 
tastelessly as possible, and also, I imagine, disposed of a couple 
of other little problems that were still kicking around the stage 
at the end of the second act, but I didn’t wait to see, on the 
ground that enough is enough. The featured performer in 
this contraption was Hugh Herbert, long celebrated on the 
screen for clapping his hands and crying, “Woo woo!’’, and 
I can honestly say that he strikes me as somewhat less painful 
than a rather similar artist called Lew Lehr. 


There being a general tendency to confuse any criticism 
of a play about soldiers with a denunciation of the entire 
war effort, I hesitate to say that The Wind Is Ninety struck me 
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as an interminable piece of metaphysical junk. The play 
opened with a group of rather untalented children playing 
with toy machine-guns on an arsenic-green lawn, shaded by 
cardboard trees; the tumult died and we were introduced to 
the members of the Ritchie family, who were reading a letter 
from their aviator son, husband, and parent, a writer clearly 
master of every cliché in the language. This also ended, and 
the hero’s ghost (he had been shot down the previous day) 
came on the stage accompanied by a man playing a harmonica, 
who was presently revealed as the Unknown Soldier of the 
first World War, now employed as an attendant to the newly 
dead until they get the hang of things in the beyond. 

The conversation between these two, which went on inter- 
mittently throughout the play, was supernaturally hard to 
follow. As I got it, the more recent apparition wished to be 
on hand personally to comfort his relatives when they got the 
telegram announcing his death. According to his fellow- 
haunt, however, direct communication is against the rules; 
the most that can be hoped for is vague intimations of immor- 
tality, from him to them, These were furnished, from author 
to audience; once by the sight of a young woman waltzing 
around the stage in the arms of a partner theoretically invisible 
to her, once by an old man watching the ghostly motion of 
a swing (he couldn’t, of course, see that his dead son was 
sitting in it), but usually just by an actor staring bug-eyed 
into space to indicate that he was only subconsciously aware 
that another actor was jumping up and down in front of him 
and yelling in his ear. 

In addition to participating in these miracles, the hero was 
permitted to see himself impersonated by no less than four 
actors widely diverse in size, shape, and accent, who repre- 
serited the various memories of him cherished by the survivors. 
In the end, he “found the key’’ (I have no intention of trying 
to explain this part) and was able to plant his message of hope, 
as warm and comforting and clear as soup, in all their hearts. 
The cast employed to demonstrate that death is by no means 
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irrevocable included Blanche Yurka, Bert Lytell, Wendell 
Corey, and Frances Reid. The number of times they were 
obliged to say, “That’s strange. I almost feel as if he were 
here now”, if laid end to end, would reach from the Booth 
Theatre to Hollywood Boulevard, and probably will. 


HO HUM, 
THE HAPSBURGS 


THE tragedy of Mayerling, which made such a sad, sweet 
motion picture with Charles Boyer and Danielle Darrieux, 
has been turned into a large, cheerful, and inordinately tire- 
some operetta called Marinka. This time Crown Prince 
Rudolph, and the Baroness Vetsera are represented by Harry 
Stockwell and Joan Roberts, who continue the romance they 
began in Okd¢homa!, with their cattle-country accents still 
triumphantly intact. Some time ago, referring to another 
musical discussion of the tribulations of the Hapsburgs and 
the mad gaiety of A/t Wien, I wrote that in the future the 
appearance of Emperor Franz Josef on any stage would be a 
signal for me to get my hat and go home. It was an intelligent 
policy and I only wish I'd stuck to it. The whiskery antique 
(he was apparently as drearily senile in 1888 as he was when 
he died in 1916) turned up very early at the Winter Garden 
to supervise the revels of the doomed nobility and the cate- 
free peasants, but I just sat there, sprayed, according to a 
note in the programme, with a perfume called Spring Rain 
provided by Charles of the Ritz, and did no more than feebly 
wish they’d all cut it out. 

Marinka provides a brighter alternative to the double 
shooting in the hunting lodge. For a time, there is some idea 
that Rudolph may ebdicate and so avoid disester (I reproduce 
as closely as possible the phonetics of the actor known to the 
rest of the cast as the Emper), but that proves impracticable 
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and it is finally decided that it will be O.K. if the embarrassing 
couple can just arrange to disappear in some fine, far-away 
place, conceivably Rockaway Beach, leaving the elderly 
monarch to think up a suitable lagend for his pipple. In 
addition to this bright revision of the plot, George Marion, Jr., 
and Karl Farkas, who attended to the book, have furnished a 
good deal of brisk, nineteenth-century humour, of which the 
chief samples that recur to me are “Instead of counting sheep, 
he counts mistresses”; a convulsing double-entendre about 
a lady said to have the best seat in Austria; an educated quip 
about Sir Walter Scott’s “Divanhoe’”: and a revision of a 
joke, originally attributed to Dorothy Parker, that now reads 
“Tf all your lovers were laid end to end, I’d be very much 
pleased.” Among my notes scrawled in the scented dark, 
there is one that seems to say, “TI like Lubba Lubba.” After 
a good deal of concentration, I deduce that this is a tribute 
to a crisp, jocular actress named Luba Malina, who portrays 
a titled and complaisant lady who not only sings about her 
triumphs but also lists them conscientiously in her little diary. 
She was, however, the only note of authentic comedy in the 
long, distressing night. 


EXCURSION 


WE drove across Ninety-sixth Street and up on Henry Hudson 
Parkway, heading north. There were four of us in the bor- 
rowed Buick, my wife and I and a couple named Stern, and 
we were on our way to Stamford to see the Congresswoman 
from Connecticut in Candida, a queer, risky business both on 
heripatt and out own. The clouds were piling up, purple on 
black, in the west as we sped along—past Grant’s Tomb and 
Claremont Inn and the frail, suspended beauty of the bridge, 
out of the city through Fieldston and Riverdale, skirting 
Yonkers and Bronxville. A little rain began to fall at 
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Mamaroneck and the light was thin and yellow on the trees 
and flat ponds along Merritt Parkway. Once, a small, nervous 
car, nosing out of a side road, took fright at our furious 
approach and turned around and scuttled back. 

“Don’t you want me to drive, dear?” asked Mrs. Stern 
politely from the back seat. 

“What for?” her husband asked, and on we roated, through 
the damp, suburban gloom, past Harrison and Rye. We 
crossed the state line a little beyond Port Chester, and now 
it was Connecticut, the Luce country, fertile and strictly land- 
scaped. At Long Ridge Road, we turned off the Parkway 
and stopped for dinner at a place called Chimney Corner Inn. 
There were hand-hewn beams along the ceiling and other 
symptoms of educated taste, but the unexpected steaks were 
tender and haunting. 

“Can you tell me how to get to the Strand Theatre?” I 
asked a young woman who might or might not have been 
in Colonial costume. 

“T suppose you came up to see Clare Luce,” she said, after 
giving us directions. “I was there myself last night.” 

She had a sweet, fixed smile, apparently permanent, rather 
like Billie Burke’s. It was hard to say just what was on her 
mind. 

There were policemen and a few local residents standing 
in the rain outside the theatre, but no visible celebrities, for 
they’d all come the night before. A matron sidled up to a 
young woman standing proud and alone in the lobby. 

“Pardon me, but aren’t you Bette Davis?” she asked. 

“My God, no,” said the young woman, with horror. 

The auditorium was natrow and incredibly long, and from 
Row P, where we sat, the stage looked very small and far 
away, a tay of hope at the end of a dark tunnel. The light 
was dim and the column of fine type in the programme that 
touched on the highlights of the stat’s astonishing career was 
rather hard to read. “Thus,” it ended, “August 6th, 1945, 
marking Mrs. Luce’s first appearance in the title role of 
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George Bernard Shaw’s famous comedy, becomes an important 
date to followers of the theatre everywhere.” 

“That atom bomb just barely nosed her out,” said Mr. 
Stern. 

A phonograph, no more than a murmur back in P, played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ and the distant curtain rose. 
Prossy and the curate, Morell and Mr, Burgess began their 
familiar lines. 

“I can’t hear a single word they’re saying,” whispered a 
lady behind me helplessly. 

“Just take it easy,” her escort said. 

At nine-thirteen—for we were a little late in starting —Mrs. 
Luce appeared, as advertised, and there was a polite ruffle of 
applause. She moved somehow as if she were on wires, like 
a marionette, as if at any moment she might sail up and away 
into the flies. Her delivery was tranquil and monotonous, the 
lines clear but not seeming to mean anything in particular. 
Compated with those of Paul McGrath, Brenda Forbes, and 
Aubrey Mather, her accent seemed very American; the word 
“said” came out in two syllables—“sayad”. She was letter- 
perfect, though, and once, when Mr. McGrath fumbled a 
line, she glanced at him sharply. She looked very beautiful, 
even so small, so terribly far away. 

In the intermission, the crowd in the lobby seemed bored 
and restless. 

“When I saw Katharine Cornell . . .” a girl began. 

“You can have Cornell, too,”’ her companion said. 

“She’s certainly a great little head patter,” remarked Mr. 
Stern to his wife. 

“That’s probably because of the notices,” she explained. 
“They said she was cold.” 

“T, wonder if Shaw realises what the hell is going on up 
here,” a thoughtful voice observed. “She keeps making these 
gestures like she was trying to scoop up something.” 

A man who might have worked on Time was leaning 
against the box-office window. “All I know is they couldn’t 
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find Kronenberger,” he said. “Maybe Luce is writing it 
himself.” 

The second act was very like the first. Mrs. Luce and Dean 
Harens, as Marchbanks, offered an interesting contrast in 
acting technique—she underplaying, or perhaps not playing 
at all but simply a lady reading, with pretty reverence, from 
the works of Bernard Shaw; he putting all he had into his 
performance, a mad poet in sneakers, working out in Stillman’s 
Gym. Mr. McGrath’s courteous Morell had a somewhat 
sardonic air. The play itself struck me for the first time as 
almost unbearably tedious and quaint; the audience laughed 
dutifully at the sorry, recurring joke about the madness of 
everybody in the cast, but it was clear that somebody had made 
a serious mistake. There was anti-climax in the rustling dark. 

We left at the end of the second act. It had stopped raining 
and the long drive home was sleepy and pleasant. At 125th 
Street, when the marching lights at Palisades Park spelled out 
that it was then ten fifty-three, somebody suggested a possible 
analogy between Mrs. Luce’s active personal life and the part 
she had just been playing on the stage. Morell might be said 
to represent a career of public service, of dedication and 
sacrifice; Marchbanks would be the theatre, bewildered and 
importunate but really sure and arrogant at heart. It was clear, 
of course, that her country’s call must always take first place. 

“Well, that will be O.K.,” said Mr. Stern, and darted past 
a lumbering truck. 


SAWING 
THE AIR 


Tue other Sunday night, a company consisting of a narrator, 
ten speaking actors, and four mutes gave a performance of 
CEdipus Rex on the bare stage of the Majestic Theatre, where 
throughout the week a rather more conventional piece called 
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Carousel is on display. This Cédipus, taken from the William 
Butler Yeats version and offered by a group calling itself the 
Readers’ Theatre, Inc., was done without scenery or costumes 
and apparently without a great deal of premeditation, since 
the actors were supplied with scripts and each quite obviously 
behaved according to his own innocent ideas of how tragedy 
should be played. The audience, which gave somewhat the 
effect of having escaped from a baseball park, seemed a little 
depressed and irritable about this sudden excursion into 
culture at a two-forty top, but on the whole it was a stimu- 
lating evening. 

The ceremonies began with the appearance of Eugene 
O'Neill, Jr., a stately pard with a beard, who, with professorial 
and rather uneasy gaiety, addressed the audience as “Fellow- 
Athenians” and explained to it more or less what it was in 
for. This speech was ornamented with several small, doomed 
jokes having a classroom flavour (when not consorting with 
actors, Mr. O’Neill teaches Greek at Yale) and the odd, 
stricken gestures of a man who has been instructed to keep 
his hands out of his pockets, but I guess it served its purpose. 
Promised a play about a man who had murdered his father 
and then married his mother, an untidy situation at best, the 
customers looked more hopefully on the stage. 

When the prologue was over, CEdipus himself took up the 
tale of his own destruction, leaving his chair and briskly pulling 
down his vest. This lofty and difficult part was undertaken by 
Frederic Tozere, an agreeable actor with a round face and 
thinning hair who is generally selected for roles of mildly 
troubled domesticity—usually, in recent years, a patient 
husband with a flighty wife. As the terrible story unfolded, it 
seemed evident that his talent was not precisely geared to 
patticide and incest, though he spoke of them from the first 
with well-bred distaste and, in the end, when he was blind and 
damned, even with a kind of hysteria. Against this polite, 
deprecating, and somehow suburban portrayal, Blanche Yurka, 
as Jocasta, opposed a performance that might occasionally 
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have been mistaken for an imitation of Judith Anderson as 
Lady Macbeth. It was in the grand manner, the voice origin- 
ating in the shoes and the gestures those of fate itself. Clearly 
puzzled by these extremes, the rest of the cast offered a variety 
of interpretations, from flat, unaccented discourse to a sound 
like thunder, and most of them were rather handicapped by 
the fact that a player referring to a manuscript through his 
reading glasses and then peering uncertainly over the tops of 
them at his 5s-d-vis is something less than Greek. The most 
unusual effort was contributed by the Second Messenger, who, 
conceivably scenting a talent scout in the house, ignored his 
script, shook his abundant hair down over his face, and pro- 
ceeded to give what looked like a parody of the delirium- 
tremens sequence in The Lost Week-end. He startled me—not, 
as a rule, an easy thing to do. 

Discussing Moby Dick in the book section of the Times that 
same queer Sunday, W. H. Auden pointed to CEdipus Rex as 
an example of Greek tragedy, which is that of necessity, as 
opposed to Christian tragedy, which is merely that of possi- 
bility. “The feeling aroused in the spectator is ‘What a pity 
it had to be this way,’” he wrote, speaking of the pre-natal 
damnation of the king. That was precisely the feeling aroused 
in me at the Majestic, though I was not thinking of the theme. 


TWO 
DOWN 


In the course of a good many evenings in the theatre, I have 
met quite a collection of homicidal maniacs and observed far 
more than my share of sliding panels and hidden compart- 
ments. On a comparative basis, I should say that the com- 
bination of these in Robert Turney’s melodrama called The 
Secret Room has only a very tepid chill, ranking well down 
toward the bottom ofa list that begins with such fine specimens 
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as Angel Street, Ladies in Retirement, and Night Must Fail. 
To account for his leading lady’s unbalanced state, Mr. Turney 
has made her a victim of Nazi brutality (she was forced into 
prostitution and somehow lost an ensuing child); to give her 
mania full scope, he has inserted her into a tranquil American 
household, where, after smothering an amiable old doctor 
to prevent him from discussing her case history with her 
hosts, she is given charge of two intensely talkative little girls. 
The rest of the play is somewhat like a very bad parody of 
The Turn of the Screw, with the intruder gradually poisoning 
and corrupting the children’s minds, and somewhat like all 
those dimly lit moving pictures in which a sinister figure 
appears from time to time from some cunning fissure in the 
woodwork to menace the inmates, The secret room itself is 
a very carelessly guarded mystery, its doors swinging open 
and shut as publicly and innocently as those on the gentlemen’s 
dressing rooms in Grand Central Station. The prose is 
approximately as flat as the state of Kansas. 

Eleonora Mendelssohn, as the demented governess, gives 
a notable display of Continental acting technique, which seems 
to have quite a lot in common with professional wrestling. 
Frances Dee, Reed Brown, Jr., and Grace Coppin, though 
necessarily a little pallid beside her furious talent, are good 
enough as the rational adults in the cast, and most of the 
ladies in the audience were clearly enchanted with the two 
little girls, called Jane Earle and Fuzzy McQuade, whose voices 
rise to thin squeaks of excitement in their frequent moments 
of stress. Throughout the evening, I kept expecting that the 
next time the secret door opened, the director, Moss Hart, 
would come out and apologise. He never did, though. 


' At about 9.45, in The Girl from Nantucket, a jovial blonde 
pranced out on the stage and sang a song in praise of sexual 
intercourse. The rhyme scheme was daring though familiar 
(“sturgeon”—“virgin”, ‘“rabbits”—“habits”, and so on), and 
the testimony itself would have been considered explicit in a 
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divorce court, but she was not molested by the police. Twenty 
minutes later, a rather elderly young man appeared and began 
to intone a chant about the sea, a strange, boozy farrago 
containing occasional drunken hiccups from Masefield and 
Melville. Among other things, he wished to rest on her 
curving breast and taste the bliss of her salty kiss, but he was 
restrained from these pleasures by a whale whose name I 
didn’t catch. Around this artist raged a furious ballet, led 
by a trio of dancers representing the sea, the whale, and Tom, 
a somewhat seedy fisherman. On my card, the whale was 
leading on points right up to the knockout, but it was quite 
a bout. There can be no question that Agnes de Mille has 
had a great and on the whole virtuous influence on choreo- 
graphy, but her example has led to a great deal of innocent 
suffering, too, this being the most acute specimen up to now. 
Anyway, these two samples ought to give you the essence 
of The Girl from Nantucket. Tt was ditty and feeble-minded 
in about equal doses. 


THE PLASTIC 
TOWER 


THERE is so little novelty or substance in the plot of S. N. 
Behrman’s Dunnigan’s Daughter, a Theatre Guild offering at 
the Golden, that the spectator is driven to concentrate almost 
exclusively on Mr. Behrman’s prose, which, of course, has a 
considerable reputation for gloss. Sitting in the dark, then, 
surrounded by the resolutely appreciative Guild subscribers 
and savouring the text a sentence at a time, I found myself 
trying to compose a little report on style. Mr. Behrman is 
a man who began with a loving ear for words and an admita- 
tion for the society in which they were most fetchingly em- 
ployed. For a while, this talent served him well. He knew a 
good many witty people and he wrote plays about them, 
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heightening their natural graces and perversities and placing 
them in plots that were at least adequate for the times. With 
the rise of Fascism as the serious playwright’s almost inevitable 
theme, he was confronted with a harder problem than most 
of his colleagues. He was at least as passionately concerned 
with the state of the world as they were, but his equipment 
wasn’t too happily adapted to dealing with it. The ideas, 
that is, were such that the people voicing them weren’t likely 
to express themselves in precisely balanced phrases, in delicate 
innuendo and epigram, or with the kind of humour that 
essentially deprecates too much moral indignation. Mr. 
Behrman acknowledged the great issues, but the unfortunate 
fact was that there never seemed to be anybody on his stage 
who was quite willing to forgo elegant syntax for the crudities 
and excesses and, above all, the flat and deadly passages of 
eamest exposition that seem to be necessary in the crusader. 
He was stuck, you might say, with a buttoned foil in a free- 
for-all in which everybody else was using baseball bats. The 
result of all this was that he failed on both levels. His messages, 
diluted by charm as well as by a certain courteous willingness 
to consider both sides of every question, had very little impact, 
and his prose, making a fatal effort to say things for which it 
was never intended, came to seem more a matter of accumu- 
lated mannerisms than an authentic exercise in graceful wit 
and inevitable selection. 

In Dunnigan’s Daughter, I’m afraid, he has come dangerously 
close to a parody of his original high-comedy style. The 
sentences, overloaded with modifiers, highly contrived figures 
of speech, and the exact, rather spinsterish locutions of extreme 
refinement, often have a comic sound, especially when violent 
emotions are involved. I can recall none verbatim, but 
unfortunately it is easy to reproduce the pattern: “TI suspect, 
my love, you have a certain regrettable tendency to over- 
estimate your own effulgent fascinations for the male,” “Your 
mind has the rather excruciating disarray of a toilette accom- 
plished in the dark,” or, to employ the slow, majestic rise 
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and sudden, whimsical pratfall which seems to be a constant 
device, “Your conversation has the lean, exquisitely chiselled 
perfection of grace often observable in a [pause] mud hut.” 
This style, which derives from a good many sources, including 
the conversation of the late Alexander Woollcott, was fine 
when it was kept rigidly in hand and when it was used sheerly 
for entertainment. Now, when it seems to be flowering beyond 
control and especially when it seems to be in direct contra- 
diction to the spirit of the play, I’m sorry to say that it strikes 
me as embarrassing and a little sad. 

Dunnigan’s Daughter, to include some information in this 
essay, is about a ruthless American businessman who, among 
other things, is exploiting the workers in a Mexican mining 
town, has established a fiendish domination over his daughter 
and his wife, whose father’s shameful death was partly caused 
by him, and is a persistent and malignant critic of chastity, 
sobriety, psychiatry, American art, and the brotherhood of 
man. He falls like Lucifer in the end, transfixed with an 
epigram, and his wife elopes with a man from the State 
Department, but it is a strangely uneventful and often stupe- 
fying play. Dennis King, June Havoc, Luther Adler, and 
Richard Widmark, in parts that range from the blackest 
imaginable villainy to equally improbable nobility, do their 
best, but on the whole the sentiments they are asked to convey 
ate beyond the range of their, or any other actor’s, art. 


ANYWAY, 
IT GOT HERE 


Amonc the many peculiar rumours that preceded the musical 
called The Duchess Mishebaves into the Adelphi was one to the 
effect that a principal had deliberately broken his leg after 
the try-out in Philadelphia so that he could get out of appearing 
in the show without jeopardising his standing with Actors’ 
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Equity. It is a touching idea, this sullen, self-inflicted wound 
before the hopeless battle, but it has the air of some columnist’s 
midnight inspiration. A couple of fingers I could easily 
believe; the leg, I’m afraid, is excessive. 

It is a little hard to fix the comparative standing of this 
melancholy enterprise, the work principally of Dr. Frank 
Black, who, according to the programme, abandoned a 
promising career in chemistry to write his country’s songs, 
and Gladys Shelley, who has been concocting books and 
lyrics since she was fifteen. Ihe Duchess Misbehaves, I should 
say, is a little better than The Girl from Nantucket, which in 
turn was a little worse than anything in the world, and it is 
not quite as good as Are You with It?, which, in my opinion, 
was the season’s most incomprehensible success. It is not as 
dirty as the first, though it makes a very pretty try, and in 
plot it is slightly more idiotic than the second, which up to 
now I would have considered practically impossible. Its 
music also falls somewhere between that offered in the other 
two and was pleasantly defined to me by Mr. Deems Taylor, 
whom I chanced to meet in the lobby. “You might call it 
inescapable,” he said thoughtfully. Its humour ranges from 
the not too obscure double-entendres of a song called “Olé, 
Olé” to some dismal nonsense about a mole on a lady’s hip, 
or, as America’s most precise and deadly wit once said about 
something else, it runs the whole gamut from A to B. In 
reading one of my colleagues’ opinions the morning after the 
opening, I was attracted by an adjacent news story which 
reported that two hundred square feet of plaster had dropped 
on the heads of the customers in a moving-picture house, 
putting a rather abrupt end to a horror film. Well, I thought 
reverently, He had the right idea, but He got the wrong 
theatre. 

Since that whimsical replacement in Philadelphia, the cast 
has been headed by Audrey Christie, Joey Faye, Paula 
Laurence, and George (formerly Georgie) Tapps. The first 
three of these ate, of course, experienced comics and, given 
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any sort of material, reliably funny ones. The Duchess Mis- 
behaves is one of those plays, like A Connecticut Yankee and a 
hundred others, in which somebody gets hit on the head at 
the end of the first scene, whereupon the action is laboriously 
whisked back into the past, so that Miss Christie, Miss Laurence 
and Mr. Faye are each entrusted with two roles, one in the 
att gallery of a New York department store and the other in 
Goya’s Spain. Miss Christie, that is, is alternately a twentieth- 
century tramp and the Duchess of Alba; Miss Laurence a 
spinster floor-walker and the Queen of Spain; and Mr. Faye 
first a handyman and then the great artist of El Pilar and Aula 
Dei. The plot, naturally, has to do with how Goya happened 
to paint the Duchess so frankly in her skin and I have no 
intention of annoying you with the details. It is enough to 
say that seldom in the theatre have three amiable and accom- 
plished people beaten their brains out quite so violently against 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Tapps, to get around to him, hasn’t much to do but 
dance, which makes him immune to a good deal of suffering, 
but he has one experience that ought to chill his blood, though 
for reasons of my own I doubt if it does. This is the opening 
item of the second act and it starts off with the carefree 
peasants badgering a tall, pale girl, standing dolorous in a blue 
spot. “Why don’t you stop worrying about that Pablo, 
Martha?” they ask her scornfully. “He beat you. He steal. 
He have other girls. He bad.” This gets her going on a song 
called “Lost”, which in the past has also been called “My 
Man”, “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man”, “Bill”, and “Moanin’ 
Low”, among others, and which explains that in spite of his 
tiresome habits, Pablo is still her goy, the singer being a little 
casual with her vowels. “And maybe he'll come in, at 
some idle whim,” she chants, though the rhyming of the 
consonants is surely not her fault. “My goy, my goy.” 
Needless to say, Mr. Tapps is the guy in question, springing 
out from the wings in a striped shirt and a gleaming smile 
to do an appropriately vicious dance. It is like a parody, and 
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a terrible one, of a theme that has been boring everyone for 
years. 

The costumes and scenery, to round out this long catalogue 
of distress, are by Willa Kim and A. A. Ostrander, respectively. 
I am not altogether at home with the vocabulary of dress- 
making, but Miss Kim seems to work on the principle that 
if you put some kind of pink material under black netting 
you've got sex. Mr. Ostrander’s Spain is early Alice Foote 
MacDougall. 


THE SECRET 
LIFE OF MYSELF 


(An Essay in an Idle Week, with a Peck on the Cheek for 
Mee Who Wrote The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty 


Tue rehearsal was going very badly. For at least the fifth 
time, the leading lady had come to the line which was supposed 
to read, “From now on, darling, you'll have to be strong for 
us both,” and simply shaken her head in pretty despair. 

“Tt’s no use, Max,” she said at last to the director. “I simply 
don’t fee/ this scene. It sounds so damn silly. I know it’s 
supposed to be sophisticated comedy. ‘One of Charles L. 
Bedrock’s urbane and searching studies of a woman’s heart.’ ” 
She laughed unpleasantly. “But nobody can tell me that any 
woman in her right mind is going to leave her husband for 
the Wagner Act. Especially to take up with a man who keeps 
on telling her what a terrible time she’s going to have. ‘T’m 
afraid I can’t promise you anything for a long time but all 
my love and the clean satisfaction of a good fight.’ For God’s 
sake, what is that supposed to be? Churchill? I’m sure 
Bedrock is a great writer, but somebody ought to tell him 
he isn’t Lillian Hellman.” 

They all looked at her helplessly, because it was obvious 
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that the scene couldn’t be played as Bedrock had written it. 
It was disastrously naive in the way that often happens when 
a poetic and essentially cloistered talent attempts to deal with 
the affairs of the changing world. 

“Perhaps you have some constructive suggestions, Miss 
Rembody?” said the director sardonically. 

“No,” she replied. “All I know is it stinks.” 

“God,” he said. “I wish Wolcott Gibbs were here. He’s 
only a drama critic, but I understand he’s been called in a 
couple of times—secretly, of course—to advise Behrman and 
Robert E. Sherwood and a couple of others. I bet he’d know 
what to do.” 

“Perhaps I would, Max.” The quiet, rather tired voice 
came from the back of the darkened theatre and it was a 
moment or two before the others could identify the speaker 
in the gloom. It was indeed Wolcott Gibbs, however, and as 
he spoke he came slowly down the aisle, furling his umbrella. 

“T just dropped in for a moment to get out of the damn 
rain,” he said, “but now that I’m here, of course, you’re quite 
welcome to any assistance I can give. Would you mind trying 
that line just once more, Miss Rembody?” 

“From now on, my darling, you’ll have to be strong for 
both of us,’ ” she began, responding automatically to his easy 
charm, as so many women had. 

“T see,” he said. “The idea, as I get it, is that you’re 
prepared to give up your old life at the Stork Club and 
‘ar’ to help your lover gather material for his book on the 
evils of the vertical hookover system in the automotive 
industry.” 

‘Whatever that may be,” she said. 

“But you're a little afraid not only of giving up financial 
security but also of the ridicule of all your old friends?” 

““That’s it,” she said. “Isn’t it silly?” 

“Precisely,” he said. “It’s a basically preposterous situation. 
Even a Theatre Guild audience would laugh it off the stage. 
Let me see.” For a moment he was lost in thought while 
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they watched him anxiously. At last he snapped his fingers 
and turned to the director. 

“You got your secretary here, Max?” he asked. “I can’t 
guarantee that these are exactly the final lines, but at least it’s 
something for Bedrock to work on. All right, Miss... ?” 

“Grismund, Mr. Gibbs,” she said rather breathlessly, for 
it was the first time she had met a critic in the flesh. “Yes, 
I’m ready. If you don’t go too fast.” 

“Here we go, then,” he said. “Instead of having Miss 
Rembody looking out of the window and saying that last 
line, she goes over to a little bar in the corner—you’ll have 
to put that in, of course—and makes herself a cocktail. Very 
slowly and carefully, because she’s trying to make an important 
decision. We see only her back for a minute, but when she 
tums around she has a glass in her hand and there’s a curiously 
ironic little smile on her face. ‘Marsden,’ she says, or whatever 
the guy’s name is, ‘Marsden, did it ever occur to you that 
I’m a beautiful woman?” 

“Well, that’s more like it,” said Miss Rembody. 

“Naturally, you’re a little startled by that, Mr.—ah—van 
Drum, isn’t itP-—-but you recover in a second. ‘Of course, 
everyone knows you’re the loveliest thing in New York, 
Bedelia,’ you say, giving a little bow.” 

“As I understand this character,” said Mr. van Drum, 
“he is one of those crusading journalists, like Quentin 
Reynolds or Ralph Ingersoll—you know, a sort of slouchy, 
Lincoln type. It seems to me that a sophisticated note like 
that is a little out of key. More for somebody like Coward, 
I’d say. Anyway, I don’t see how I’m going to learn damn 
near a whole new part with the show opening this Saturday 
night,” 

“There was dismay on every face, for not only was Forrest 
van Drum a notoriously slow study but it was also clear that 
this new conception of the part was fatally at variance with 
his rough-hewn appearance and his pleasant but unmistakably 
Middle Western accent. At last Darius Portaman, the old 
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producer, who was an almost legendary figure in the theatre, 
sighed and shook his head. 

“I’m afraid it’s no go, as you youngsters put it,” he said. 
“J think Mr. Gibbs is on the right track, but nobody else 
could possibly learn the part in time, unless”—his eyes lighted 
for a moment, but then he gave a rueful smile—“but, of 
course, that’s out of the question.” 

“What?” said Miss Rembody. 

“T was going to say unless Mr. Gibbs would consider taking 
it on himself, but I’m afraid that was just a dream. I’m sure 
his profession has taught him practically all there is to know 
about acting, but naturally he isn’t an actor himself.” 

To everyone’s surprise, Miss Rembody gave a delighted 
little laugh. 

“Perhaps he isn’t now,” she said, “but he certainly was 
once.” 

“What do you mean by that, Miss Rembody?” asked Mr. 
Portaman. “I don’t think this is exactly the time for levity.” 

“T’m not joking,” she said. “It was a long time ago, when 
I was a very little girl. I had a brother up at the Riverdale 
Country School and one spring my mother took me up there 
for their spring play. It was A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and Mr. Gibbs was Puck. I’m sure you'll laugh, but it was 
one of the most astonishing performances I ever saw in my 
life. He was only a boy, of course, but it was really brilliant 
—confident and gay and absolutely professional. I’m sure 
exactly what Shakespeare meant Puck to be.” 

“Is that sor” said Mr. Portaman. “Well, this is certainly 
a great stroke of luck. Think you could see your way to 
giving us a little hand around here, Mr. Gibbs? I'd certainly 
appreciate it. ” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the critic rather doubtfully. “I’m 
afraid a man’s apt to get a little rusty after thirty years.” 

“Nonsense, my boy,” said Mr. Portaman. “Acting is some- 
thing in one’s blood. Either you’re bom with it or you aren’t. 
I’ve got a pretty big investment represented in this show— 
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about four hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, I think— 
and 1f I’m willing to take a chance on it, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t be. After all, what have you got to lose>” 

“Well,” said Gibbs, with his melancholy but rather charming 
smile, “you can never tell about those sons of bitches 1 the 
Drama Critics Circle, but...” He gave a quick shrug, 
obviously having come to a decision. “Ah, the hell with 
them. The worst they can do 1s take away my membership, 
and I don’t think they’d dare go as far as that. After all, I 
know where a good many bodies are buried. It’s a deal, Mr. 
Portaman! I'd be delighted to play Marsden Barlock for you!” 

“Thank God!” breathed the old man. “You’ve saved the 
day. Miss Grismund, take a note to arrange for Mr. Gibbs’ 
Equity membership on your way home this afternoon. After 
all,” he said with the ghost of a chuckle, “we might as well 
do these things according to Hoyle.” 

“That’s right, sir,” said Gibbs, taking off his overcoat and 
assuming the position on the stage rather irritably vacated 
by Forrest van Drum. “Now, where were we? Oh, yes, 
T’ve just said, ‘Of course, everyone knows you're the loveliest 
thing in New York, Bedelia,’ and now, Miss Rembody, you 
say—let me see—yes, you'd better say, “Thank you, kind sir. 
And that’s precisely why I can’t go on with this. I don’t wish 
to seem cynical, Marsden, but I can’t help feeling that there 
1s a certain absurdity in the spectacle of a beautiful woman, 
clearly designed for love, carrying one of those little signs 
in a picket line.’ ” 

“By God, I think he’s got it!” whispered the director, as 
the clear, unhesitating voice... 

“For heaven’s sake,” whispered Mrs. Gibbs, tugging 
at her husband’s sleeve. “Now what’s the matter with 
your” 

“Rh”? 

“T don’t know,” she said. “You were muttering and tossing 
around as if you were having a mghtmare. You weren’t really 
asleep, were your” 
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“Certainly not,” he replied. “May have just shut my eyes 
for a minute, that’s all.” 

“Well, you’d better try to keep them open,” she said. 
“After all, that’s what you’re supposed to be paid for, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, God, I guess so,” he said, and focused grimly on 
the stage, where Marsden Barlock was just clasping Miss 
Rembody in his arms and from the context it appeared that 
they had decided to take the midnight for Detroit. I still 
think it made more sense the way I had it, he thought, and if 
that van Drum can act, I’m Ty Cobb. 


LITTLE 
SURESHOT 


Up to the night she opened in Annie Get Your Gun, Ethel 
Merman had appeared in nine Broadway shows, for a total 
of 2,754 performances, over a period of sixteen years. To 
get the rather numbing facts out of the way as quickly as 
possible, this means that her vehicles have had an average 
run of 306 performances, or about thirty-eight weeks; that 
she has been working more than half the time since she 
started on Broadway; that she has had seven hits out of nine 
tries (it is often said that she has never had a flop, but Stars 
in Your Eyes cost its producer, Dwight Wiman, a little over 
$200,000, and Red, Hot, and Blue did not make Vinton Freedley 
especially rich or happy either), and that she has been seen 
on the stage by something like three and a half million people. 
In the theatrical world, where soaring dreams are so apt to 
replace tiresome realities, the figures on exact income are 
always open to suspicion, but it seems likely that she has 
made more than two and a half million dollars, principally 
from her salary, which started at $350 a week in Girl Crazy 
and has risen now on a percentage basis to $4,500, and from 
eight full-length moving pictures which paid her something 
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like $35,000 each. How much of all this she has been per- 
mitted to keep is, of course, something between Miss Merman’s 
God and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. (Without any 
allowance for exemptions, she is entitled to $57,893 out of 
her gross income of $277,400, but she has always been very 
bright about money and she will certainly wind up with a 
lot more than that.) Anyway, for a girl who was making $35 
a week in 1929 as a secretary in Astoria, she is undoubtedly 
doing all right. 

She has had a consistent popular success that has not even 
been approached by any other star, musical or dramatic, in 
her time, and the talent responsible for it is simultaneously 
one of the simplest and most baffling in the theatre. The most 
desirable qualities in a musical-comedy stat are obviously 
grace, humour, beauty and a voice, not necessarily in that 
order. It is naturally nice for a girl to have all four, but one 
in a superlative degree will do, as in the case of Beatrice Lillie, 
who is not a beauty in spite of her rather menacing British 
elegance, and whose voice is scarcely tuned for pleasure, but 
who is just about the funniest woman in the world, largely 
because practically all human aspirations seem to strike her 
as absurd. It is even possible to get along with none of the 
accepted gifts at all, substituting for them some quality so 
hard to define that it is usually just called personality. Helen 
Morgan’s talent, for instance, fitted no pattern. She was not 
beautiful nor very bright and her sad little voice belonged in 
a speakeasy, providing synthetic tears for the synthetic gin. 
All she had was the faculty of communicating a vague, enor- 
mous melancholy, but it was enough, at least for the peculiar 
temper of her time. Unorthodox triumphs like hers, however, 
are rare; the quadruple threat is the ideal. 

e fact that Miss Merman can triumphantly carry a 
show all by herself is an imposing mystery, since, at first 
glance, she would seem to be even more limited than most 
of her sisters. Ethel Merman is 5 feet 54 inches tall. When 
she first appeared on Broadway she weighed 118 pounds, 
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but now 130 seems more probable. She has an abundance 
of black hair; long-lashed, dark-brown eyes; a nose that has 
a rather Jewish cast, although she is not, and a generous 
mouth that is usually ajar, displaying handsome teeth, a little 
out of line along the bottom row. These conventional details, 
however, haven’t much to do with what really makes her a 
figure of rare and irresistible humour on the stage before she 
even opens her mouth, It is partly a matter of structure and 
arrangement. Artists, in an attempt to impose some kind 
of order on the human body, have stated that, ideally, the 
female head is one-seventh the length of the whole figure, 
though in fashion-drawing this is reduced to one-tenth for 
the purpose of achieving that unearthly grace. Working from 
photographs, since it is hardly practicable to apply a ruler 
to a lady piece by piece, statisticians have estimated that Miss 
Merman’s head accounts for a little more than one-sixth of 
the total, making it measure about a foot, or nearly four 
inches beyond the length attained by less ambitious girls. 
Since the width is proportionate, it can safely be said that she 
has an almost record face. To borrow a useful phrase from 
Ring Lardner, it is a sleeper jump from her hairline to her 
chin and another one from ear to ear. The features on this 
plane are whimsically designed. The arching brows she offers 
to the public are a little higher than the ghostly traces of her 
own and give her a perpetually astounded air, heightened by 
her bright, round eyes, and her mouth, squared off by art, 
likewise expresses a constant, pleased surprise. Nature 
obviously intended her to have a rather inexpressive face and 
the look of intense vivacity that usually adorns it is as comic 
and unnatural as the look of glassy distinction worn by the 
odd celebrities in those whisky advertisements. 

Her figure diminishes rapidly from her wide, square 
shoulders to her pretty feet so that, as one critic noted, the 
effect is curiously foreshortened, as if you were looking down 
at her from a stepladder. She walks with a rather jaunty 
swing, an appearance of elbowing her way through a ctowd 
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that may have been borrowed originally from Jimmy Durante, 
but now has a bustle unmistakably her own. Sometimes it 
amuses her to waddle like a duck, usually when the scene 
would normally call for classic grace, and now and then she 
kicks one foot up in the air in queer, perfunctory gaiety. 

Miss Merman’s voice somehow defies studious analysis. 
One critic, generally more at home at the Metropolitan Opera 
House than the Imperial Theatre, recently spoke of it with 
respect. “It is a big, well-focused contralto,” he began care- 
fully. “You might say it goes on a straight line.” At this 
point, however, his educated manner deserted him. “Hell, 
it’s quite an organ,” he said. “Got ping, you know what 
I mean. I guess she’s got leather or something down there.” 
Others have mentioned her exact pitch (when she sharps or 
flats it is invariably for her own humorous purposes), her 
extraordinary sense of rhythm and the enunciation that, 
without the hideous grimaces that usually disfigure the precise 
vocalist, still makes every intricate syllable clear all over the 
house. Whatever her qualities, she acquired them without 
training, never having taken a formal lesson in her life. She 
has never learned to breathe according to the rules, simply 
doing so whenever she happens to feel like it, and she has 
had no experience with those elocution-class favourites like 
The rain in Spain falls gently on the plain” that are guaranteed 
to make any young woman talk like Lynn Fontanne. 

Of everything she has sung, up to Aznie, Miss Merman 
has named I Got Rhythm as her favourite fast song, 
Mississinewah as the funniest song generally, J Get a Kick 
Out of You as the ballad that affected her most, and Eadie 
Was a Lady as the best character piece. A good many 
people might dissent mildly from this selection, especially 
from the omission of You're the Top, which certainly in- 

lved the greatest amount of stylish reference ever crowded 
into one lyric, but they were all fine somgs and the words 
from them still bring back very cheerful memories to 
those who first heard that stirring and jubilant trumpet in 
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the days when we were all certainly in far better shape. 

While Miss Merman has certainly been fortunate in her 
authors, she has a firm mind of her own and hasn’t hesitated 
to veto ideas that don’t appeal to her. Once, for instance, 
Cole Porter thought it might be a good idea to incorporate 
some topical references in a song. The show was in a late 
stage of rehearsal and anyway she wasn’t much impressed 
with the news item he had in mind. 

“Listen,” she told him firmly, “I’m not going to go louse 
up my lyrics just because some big dope did something.” 

When she refused to appear in Sadie Thompson, the only 
show she ever declined, her objections were largely based 
on a difference of opinion with Howard Dietz about lyrics. 
He had a verse that amused him involving the word Malmaison, 
but Miss Merman was not convinced. 

“‘What’s it mean?” she asked. 

He told her that Malmaison was a famous kind of lipstick 
and she went away, but obviously still doubtful. The next 
day she came back and delivered her ultimatum. 

“Hey, Howard,” she said. “That Malmaison. I asked 
twenty-five other dames and none of them ever heard of it 
either. It goes out.” 

Tt didn’t, but Miss Merman did. About the only time she 
has ever lost in such a contest, in fact, was when she was 
in Hollywood, and the forces of purity proved too much 
for her. “One look at you and I get hot pants” was nervously 
altered to “One look at you and I get that way” and “feet” 
was substituted in a line that once ran genially: “Oh, she 
started a heat wave, by making her seat wave.” Neither of 
these alterations struck her as an improvement, but, after all, 
she wasn’t God. 

“A clambake,” she is wont to say tolerantly these days, 
referring to the moving-picture industry, which, in its turn, 
is said to have found her behaviour a little relaxed for its 
rather anxious life. She kept on shouting “You said it, sister”, 
at the icy, elevated stars, and once, on a cheerful impulse, she 
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nailed an important actor’s clothes quite fast to his dressing- 
room floor. 

The events that led up to her present celebrity are really 
not terribly interesting. The facts seem to indicate that she 
was born on January 16, 1909, though to-day she is apt to 
say plaintively and without a great deal of conviction that it 
was teally 1912. Her father, Edward Zimmerman (she intelli- 
gently dropped the first syllable long before she got to Broad- 
way), was a bookkeeper of German extraction who could 
play the piano a little, and her Scotch mother, Agnes, from 
whom she got her middle name, was a choir singer who 
still fondly claims that her daughter could carry a tune when 
she was two; they lived in a two-family house in Astoria 
which, Miss Merman says, was “real country in those days, 
more like an orchard”. It had nothing in particular to recom- 
mend it to a little girl, however, except the old Famous 
Players-Lasky Studios, which had a high fence around it 
through which it was sometimes possible to get a glimpse of 
the happy actors at work. Now and then, ona good day, Alice 
Brady would drive up in the longest, shiniest car you ever saw. 

Miss Merman’s voice was notable practically from the 
moment she was born—‘That’s Ethel,” people in the next 
room would say with assurance whenever she opened her 
mouth—and in 1917, when she was nine, or maybe five, she 
was taken out to Camp Mills to entertain the troops, making 
the twenty-four-mile trip rather magnificently in an ambulance. 
The song she remembers best may have been dimly prophetic 
of her future tastes: “Since Maggie Dooley Did the Hooley 
Hooley.” She also sang around the neighbourhood, at lodges 
and political clubs, where sometimes the management held 
gold pieces over the contestants’ heads and made their awards 
adcording to the volume of the applause. She did all right, 
though so far singing had not occurred to her as a profession. 
Her career at Public School No. 4 and Bryant High, where 
she took a secretarial course, seems to have been just about 
like anybody else’s. On Saturday afternoons she and her 
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friend, Alice Welch, used to come to New York, have lunch 
and then go to the Palace, where she sometimes whispered, 
though without any particular envy, “Gee, I bet I can do 
as good as #hat.” 

She began to come to life in 1928, when she went to work 
as secretary to the late Caleb S. Brage, president of the B. K. 
Vacuum Booster Brake Company, and a sportsman of some 
renown, having been an automobile racer in his day and the 
owner of the Gold Cup speedboat called Baby Bootlegger. Most 
of Mr. Bragg’s dictation was terribly dull, being concerned 
with the affairs of his insanely named company. 

“What would I know about vacuums and boosters and all 
that stuff?” says Miss Merman now, explaining how it often 
happened that she left a good deal of technical detail out of 
her employer’s letters. “He’d read on and say, ‘Look, Ethel, 
didn’t I give you more than this?’ ‘Well, I didn’t hear you,’ 
Td tell him. ‘Maybe it’s this Pitman system.’ ” 

Some of the correspondence was more rewarding, however, 
for he would often write to quite interesting people. Irene 
Delroy, Vincent Bendix, George White. Big Shots. She likes 
to tell you that these days she meets such people socially, 
without giving it a second thought. Once she found herself 
rather crazily mixed up in Mr. Brage’s private life. A bunch 
of the girls from the office had been invited out to spend an 
afternoon on his houseboat, Masquerader, which was at anchor 
in Manhasset Bay. “We were just asked out to float around 
and stuff,” she says, “stuff” being probably the most useful 
word in her vocabulary. “He had a lot of other people—you 
know, like Ruthie Selwyn—teally there for the week-end, but 
we were just an outing for the help.” That would have been 
the end of it if her host hadn’t decided to give some of the 
girls a spin around the harbour in one of his speed-boats. 
Crusader, its name was. They were on the way back when 
Crusader hit a piece of driftwood and capsized, and the help 
were thrown into the water. Miss Merman had on her big, 
black Milan hat and a rather nice dress and she was more 
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concerned about them than her safety, “I’m all right,” she 
called irritably from the oily water. “Just get me out of this,” 
She and her companions were taken back to the houseboat, 
dried off, fitted out in a bunch of silk pyjamas that Mr. Bragg 
happened to have lying around and asked to stay to dinner. 
“What else could he do with us while our stuff was drying 
out?” she asks reasonably. Anyway, she sat next to Miss 
Selwyn, who was a producer, and she told her about her 
vague dreams at the Palace. “I told her I got burned up 
because I knew I could do as good as a lot of people you see 
on the stage.” Possibly to help her host out of what must 
have looked like an untidy situation, Miss Selwyn promised 
that Miss Merman would appear in her next show, and though 
nothing came of that, the fact that the great were so accessible 
gave Miss Merman an idea. She had been doing quite a lot 
of semi-professional entertaining at night (she was often so 
tired at the office in the morning that she had to go lie down 
in the ladies’, telling the other girls to wake her up if anything 
important, conceivably Mr. Bragg, happened to turn up) and 
she decided to ask her boss to give her a letter to George 
White, the producer of The Scandals. 

It has been said that she wrote the letter herself and Mr. 
Bragg just signed it, which seems a little unlikely, but anyway 
it got written and she took it to Mr. White. It was a dis- 
couraging interview, because he had no second sight and 
apparently saw just a not remarkably pretty girl who wanted 
a job. 

“What do you do?” he asked. 

“T sing,” said Miss Merman firmly. “I’m a singer.” 

“Well, all I can give you is a job in the line,” he told her. 
“Frances Williams is doing all the singing this year.” 

“Nope. Not in any line,” she said and left him in disgust. 

The beginnings of her professional career are a little blurred 
by distance, and since the details are probably typical of what 
a lot of other girls had to go through to get on Broadway, 
they can be covered briefly. Early in 1929, while she was still 
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working for Bragg, she got a job through a girl she knew 
at a place called Little Russia, West 57th Street, where she 
was heard by an agent called Lou Irwin. Aware that she 
had something though he wasn’t precisely sure what, he got 
her a six months’ contract at $200 a week with Warner 
Brothers, who, however, seemed to have no interest in singers 
and used her only once and then as a dramatic actress, when 
she was set to chasing around on a jungle set, for what 
purpose she can no longer recall. By one of those arrange- 
ments that are clearer in the cinema than in life, Warner’s 
finally said she could sing elsewhere during her contract, 
amiably agreeing to keep her on the payroll when she was 
idle, and she went to work at Les Ambassadeurs, a night club 
conducted under the mad auspices of Clayton, Jackson and 
Durante. She hadn’t much to do (she was just one of the 
gitls, along with Arlene Judge and a couple of others, and 
she only got $85 a week) but it was better than wearing your 
can off sitting around a movie lot, and Durante said she was 
okay, which was quite an accolade in those days. This engage- 
ment, however, was cut short by an attack of tonsilitis, and 
she spent two theoretically convalescent months singing at a 
club in Miami Beach. 

It is a little hard to say precisely what happened when she 
got back from Florida, partly because so much went on in 
so short a time that the actual sequence is almost impossible 
to straighten out. Roughly, however, it might be said that 
she took her first real step toward stardom one night when 
she met 2 pianist named Al Siegel at a party. She was asked 
to sing and did so willingly, rendering a piece forbiddingly 
called Smile, Darn You, Smile. Everybody just seemed rather 
depressed, except Mr. Siegel, who asked her to come and 
see him the next day. At that and several subsequent meetings, 
he worked out special arrangements for her, emphasising a 
rhythmic beat that was intelligently suited to her voice and 
personality. Soon after that she was booked at the Pavillon 
Royale at Valley Stream for a week-end appearance. Siegel 
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played the piano for her and, apparently because of her new 
style, for the first time in her life she stopped the show. After 
she had duplicated this performance a few times, people began 
to talk and she and Siegel (Irwin seems to have disappeared 
at about this time) were besieged with offers, finally accepting 
one at the Brooklyn Paramount for six weeks at $600 a week. 

It was at this point, according to Siegel, that her sense of 
comedy first became apparent. The trouble up to then had 
been that her rather strident voice and personality didn’t lend 
themselves to singing ballads straight—somehow or other it 
was hard to feel that she took all that moonlight and stuff very 
seriously. Intelligently determined to turn this liability into 
an asset, Siegel says he took a song called Little White Lies 
and made an arrangement in which the second chorus was a 
slight burlesque of the first. It worked like magic and to 
some degree established Miss Merman’s permanent outlook 
on love, which might be summed up as “All right, get tough 
with me and I'll shoot you.” Siegel also credits himself with 
perfecting the now hackneyed sustained-note device, whereby 
she hung on where she was while the orchestra played the 
melody. Shortly after accomplishing these miracles, Siegel 
joined Irwin in oblivion. The stories about this, like every- 
thing else having to do with those days, are vague and contra- 
dictory. It is certain that Siegel became seriously ill, but 
whether or not Miss Merman was guilty of ingratitude is 
still a matter of controversy on Broadway. His own argu- 
ment, presumably in the affirmative, will be presented when 
he will publish his book. Hers, available at the moment, is 
rather cryptic. “I haven’t mentioned that Siegel’s name in 
fifteen yeats,” she says, looking out the window. 

Tt was at the Paramount that she first came to the attention 
of Vinton Freedley who was then casting Gir/ Crazy. “T heard 
abgut some Astoria girl who could sing as loud as hell,” he 
says, “and I went over to the Paramount to hear her. She 
came out wearing a short black dress all messed up with bows 
and ribbons and a lot of jet, and her hair was even wilder than 
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it is now, but she was quite a singer.” Afterward he went 
backstage and asked her how she would like to be on Broadway, 
and the next afternoon she turned up at his office, wearing 
the same awful dress. Though he was vaguely dismayed, he 
took her down to the Alvin for an audition with George 
Gershwin and with his approval decided to put her in the 
show. They wrote in a nice tough girl called Kate, and since 
it was Miss Merman’s first appearance in a musical, they gave 
her a couple of scenes to get used to things. Then, when the 
show had been running for twenty minutes, she swaggered 
out on the stage in a flame blouse and black skirt, leaned up 
against a bar, and began to sing Sam and Delilah. 

Later in the show she sang I Got Rhythm, and the next 
morning everybody knew she was in, for good. 

Unlike Tallulah Bankhead, who, offstage and on, is always 
and emphatically Tallulah Bankhead, Miss Merman has two 
personalities. In the theatre she is Annie Oakley, Panama 
Hattie or whatever part she happens to be playing, and such 
is the vehemence of her portrayal of these noisy, domineering 
girls that some of her colleagues are prone to credit her with 
similar qualities in private life. “I know Ethel gets terribly 
cosy with the audience,” one of them remarked thoughtfully 
a little while ago, “but you can’t help feeling that she’s never 
been introduced to the cast.” This comment came as the 
result of some little skirmish about precedence, and it is 
probably true that Miss Merman is somewhat touchy about 
anything she regards as an attempt to swipe her scenes. Once, 
in Red, Hot and Blue, Bob Hope lay down on the stage in the 
middle of one of her numbers and began to make funny faces. 
In the intermission Miss Merman went up to the stage managet 
in a fury. “Listen,” she said, “if that son of a bitch does 
that again, I swear to God I’m going to lie right down on 
top of him.” Paula Laurence, once a dear friend, began to do 
something Ethel didn’t like in the Mississinewah song and 
again Miss Merman sought out the management, offering it 
the alternative of seeing that Miss Laurence behaved herself 
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et her own resignation. Miss Laurence is inclined to be 
philosophic about this episode. “Well, she was the star,” she 
says, “and if she’d wanted me to paint my nose red, I guess 
I'd have had to. And don’t think she wouldn’t either,” she 
is apt to add, throwing syntax to the winds. 

For one such detractor, however, there are a dozen people 
who admire her with no reservations at all, and nobody has 
ever denied her uncanny efficiency on the stage. Absolutely 
nerveless herself, she is a wonderful first-night performer and 
a great help to more restive members of the cast. “Just 
remember if any of those dopes out there could do as good 
as you, they’d be up here doing it,” she told a nervous young 
actress on one such occasion, and she never loses her presence 
of mind when some little catastrophe overtakes her on the 
stage. In one scene in Avnie she fires a gun in the air and a 
stuffed bird falls on the stage. One night, in Boston, she 
raised the gun and pulled the trigger, but there was only a 
faint click. The bird, however, fell as scheduled. 

“What do you know?” said Miss Merman, picking it up 
with a pleased expression. “Apoplexy.” 

She is also a remarkable study, both on words and music, 
and astonishingly quick to grasp her business in a scene— 
just show her once, everybody says, and she’s got it cold. 

To anybody who knows Miss Merman only around a 
theatre, her private personality is apt to seem a little dim and 
muted. Without her spirited make-up, her face has a rather 
plump and matronly air, and the celebrated voice, scaled down 
to conversation, is simply the pleasant speech of Astoria, the 
Long Island accent somewhat overlaid with grace notes she 
has picked up in the wider world. 

She is an extremely hard girl from whom to extract un- 
orthodox facts. Having given out what might be called the 
statidatd interview for sixteen years and to every publication 
with the possible exception of the Princeton Tiger and the 
Daily Racing Form, she is inclined to stick to it, probably on 
the sensible ground that it has always worked all right. The 
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old anecdotes, like the one about George White and the 
letter, or a probably apocryphal story about how once, in 
her innocence, she applied for a passport to get from Astoria 
to New York, keep turning up and there is something about 
the way she tells them that suggests she has cast them in a 
permanent form, for the ages. Miss Merman seems vaguely 
aware of this herself. 

“But I guess you’ve probably got that in the stuff,” she 
will say to a reporter, referring to the old clippings with 
which she has learned that most of them are equipped. Even 
if he agrees that he has, however, she usually tells it anyway, 
being clearly skittish about getting off the beaten path. 
“They've printed some damn silly stuff about me,” she com- 
plains, and indeed they have, from Lucius Beebe on down. 

Miss Merman’s apartment is a ten-room duplex on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second floors at 25 Central Park West, 
where she has lived for thirteen years, and it, also, has some- 
thing of this same quality of protective colouration. The 
furniture, assembled for her by Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein II, 
is expensive and handsome, but it has a curiously impersonal 
air, as if each room, including the children’s nurseries, had 
been transplanted intact from a window display in Sloane’s. 
On the piano there are autographed pictures of President 
Roosevelt (““To Ethel Merman, Franklin D. Roosevelt’’) and 
George Gershwin (“For Ethel—a lucky composer is he who 
has you sing his songs—George”); on the walls there are 
several correct landscapes and street scenes and quite a few 
crayons and water colours of the lady of the house, which 
are more in the nature of dreams than resemblances; and in 
the study upstairs there are a good many books which Miss 
Merman frankly says she has no intention of reading. She is 
apt to pause over one little picture in a back room. “Kind 
of interesting,” she says. “All made up entirely of cancelled 
postage stamps.” It is, and very ingeniously. There is a 
wading pool for the children on the terrace and a magnificent 
view of Central Park and all the clean, expansive towers that 
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throng that part of town. Miss Merman believes in enter- 
taining her friends in her home. “I say they aren’t real friends, 
if you have to take them out to some night club,” she says, 
with the air of having said it once or twice before. 

In 1940 she was married to William J. Smith, a radio 
theatrical agent, and though this match was widely chronicled 
as made in Heaven (“She thinks My Bi// is the greatest number 
she’s ever met. And My Bill is not a song,” wrote a lady in 
the News, summing up the general confident rapture), it 
lasted only two months, when she apathetically permitted him 
to sue her for desertion. Soon after that she martied Robert 
Levitt, promotion manager of Hearst’s Journal-American, Mtr. 
Levitt, a slight, rather handsome man of 35, accepts his 
position as the husband of a reigning star with composure. 
“When these dames come around asking questions about 
Ethel,” he says, “I want to tell them to drop dead, but they 
work this fellow-newspaperman racket on me, and what the 
hell.” His account of their romance is brisk. ‘They met at a 
party at Dinty Moore’s, while she was in Panama Hattie and, 
in the end, since he was the extra man, he was detailed to 
take her home, though his heart wasn’t in it because up to 
then theatrical people had bored him silly. She made him 
get out of the cab somewhere along the way to buy her some 
chewing gum, and altogether, by the time they got to her 
apartment building, his opinion of her was not high. There 
was a big snowdrift in front of the door and he started to 
get out and help her, but suddenly decided against it and 
just let her plough through by herself. Somehow this experi- 
ence drew them together and, after a courtship rather compli- 
cated by the fact that each thought the other liked to stay 
up all night and had to make a terrific effort to keep awake, 
the} were married. “I guess I like her best when she’s preg- 
nant,” Mr. Levitt has remarked, recalling those interminable 
nights. “Then we can just sit atound and listen to the radio 
ot play gin.” Miss Merman, incidentally, is quite a gin-rummy 
player. During the war, when Levitt was a lieutenant colonel 
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at Camp Shanks, she went to call on him once and got in a 
game with his commanding officer. It was the old-fashioned 
kind of rummy, with cards all over the table, but Miss Merman 
caught on quickly and gave the general the trimming of his 
life. “TI tried to explain to Ethel beforehand that he always 
won,” her husband says, “but I guess she didn’t get the idea. 
She was a great help all around. The perfect Army wife.” 
He has also commented on the poise with which she handles 
the birds she brings down in Asie. “I brought her home 
a couple of pheasants I shot once,” he says, “but Ethel 
wouldn’t put them in the icebox. We had to throw them away 
because they made Little Sureshot here sick at her stomach.” 

The Levitts have two children, Ethel Jr., who is three and 
a half, and Robert Jr., who is ten months. Ethel Jr. is called 
Little Bit, because when she was born her father, usually 
not a sentimental man, decided that she was a little bit of 
Heaven, So far the child takes this designation impassively, 
though once in the elevator she was overheard discussing it 
with a fellow tenant. “My name is Little Bit,” she said 
cryptically, “but they call me Ethel Merman the Second for 
short.” Usually she is more forthright. When her mother’s 
vivacity gets too much for her, as it sometimes does, she has 
been known to say, “Let’s get out of this. It’s too noisy 
with fer in here,” and at a matinée of Axnie in Boston she 
got up and left her seat early in the first scene after watching 
her mother shoot a bird off another lady’s hat. “That’s all,” 
she observed nervously and could not be persuaded to return. 
Though Miss Merman is fiercely devoted to both children, 
Bob at the moment is her darling. As she is terribly anxious 
to tell everybody, he weighs twenty-five pounds and thirteen 
ounces, an amount certainly adequate for anyone twice his 
years, and his legs are so fat (“I got a new fat brother,” 
Little Bit is apt to inform callers) that the standard rubber 
pants won’t fit him and he has to have special ones made, 
his father fortunately having a friend in the business. He is 
a solemn child, reticent about showing strangers his six teeth, 
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and his famous mother often practically knocks herself out 
to get a smile out of him. 

If actresses were to be classified by their avocations, Helen 
Hayes might be defined as the Causist Actress, Tallulah 
Bankhead as the Sporting Life Actress, and Gertrude Lawrence 
as the Burke’s Peerage Actress, Miss Merman, in her present 
phase at least, would have to be labelled the Domestic Life 
Actress. Now and then she gets to a night club for a little 
while after her show, usually to the Barberry Room, a quiet 
place where people aren’t likely to bother her by asking for 
autographs or spilling drinks, but she leaves early, after a 
bottle of beer or a couple of glasses of champagne, because 
she likes to be up early in the morning to play with the 
children. Sometimes she has lunch at “21”, probably with 
some of the girls—like Dorothy Fields, who helped write 
the book for Axnie, Leah Werblin, whose husband is Miss 
Merman’s agent, or Regina Crewe, a motion-picture critic— 
and she eats heartily, being especially fond of pot roast and 
potato cakes. These, however, are just about her only dissi- 
pations. The rest of the time, when she isn’t being inter- 
viewed or doing guest shots on the radio for $2,000 each 
ot hanging around shops, she spends at home. It might 
strike a good many people, especially those who remember 
her when she used to be an almost permanent fixture at the 
Stork Club or Toots Shor’s, as a rather dull life, but apparently 
she is having a hell of a time. 

Miss Merman’s wardrobe and its accessories, to amplify 
the shopping, have been investigated in what appears to be 
some detail by an expert, whose report may be illuminating 
to other ladies: “For fourteen years Miss Merman has been 
getting her clothes from Wilma, at 4 East 57th Street, who 
specialised in theatrical stuff, usually with fur on them some- 
where, of the kind favoured by her current customers—Betty 
Hutton, Lana Turner, Alice Faye and like that. The first 
things she bought were two custom-made gowns for her 
debut at the Plaza; an apple-green, mink-trimmed, low-cut 
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job at $550, and a black-velvet, balloon-sleeved, pencil-skirt 
number with ermine ascot at $495. She still has them both, 
She also got a white-net silk, embroidered with rhinestones 
and ‘extra-fine’ sequins, appliquéd with silver and gold thread, 
off the shoulders, for an opening night six years ago. These 
are the only made-to-order things she ever had, however, and 
she is not really a very lucrative customer. She likes dresses 
to cost $39.85, $49.95, or $60 or $70 at the most, getting 
terribly suspicious if they cost over $100. All her selections 
are from the ready-to-wear—off the hook. Apparently they 
just turn her loose like a puppy and forget about her. She 
confines herself almost exclusively to black and navy, but 
goes nuts with wild hats, jewellery and fussy shoes. ‘The shoes 
come from Bonwit Teller, and the jewellery from Lou Freed- 
man, who makes it for her specially. She is very proud of it. 
In addition to the star sapphires, aquamarines, etc., she has 
a bracelet, about an inch and a half wide, which spells out 
Ethel A. Merman, the letters in baguette diamonds, the period 
after the A-for-Agnes in rubies. All it needs is to flicker on 
and off.” 

Miss Merman’s immediate future, of coutse, is secure, since 
Annie gives every indication of running to its $47,000-a-week 
capacity for ever, paying her her usual 10 per cent, and even 
the remote years can hardly give her much concern, since 
she has made a modest fortune and has always guarded it 
ferociously. Her money is in stocks and she scrutinises the 
accounts from her brokers, as well as her box-office statements, 
as intently as, the Astoria housewife, she might have gone 
over her grocery bills. Now and then, however, she worries 
about what is going to happen to her when her voice gives 
out and she can no longer shout a big musical to glory. She 
has played with the idea of being a straight actress and Moss 
Hart, she says, has a play for her whenever she gets around 
to it, but she has never really succeeded in picturing herself 
in a role that would require her to identify herself completely 
with a company of actors, saying lines that were supposed to 
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be taken seriously. The whole notion of the dramatic stage, 
in fact, seems to strike her as pretty silly. Last year her 
husband was offered a chair in journalism at the winter session 
of Rollins College in Florida, and he suggested that she might 
like to teach theatre at the same time. The idea just about 
killed her. 

‘Theatre?’ she said, laughing merrily. “What the hell do 
I know about all that stuff?” 


The Current Cinema 


THE COUNTRY 
OF THE BLIND 


From eatly December, 1944, until this past September, I was 
employed to review moving pictures for a magazine of modest 
but genteel circulation. It was a makeshift arrangement, 
brought about by the war, and long before the ten months 
were over, both the editors and I were aware that a mistake 
had been made. Nothing was actually said, but there was an 
air of constraint and embarrassment, rather as if we had both 
made up our minds to ignore the fact that I had suddenly 
developed a slight impediment in my speech, and when in 
a moody moment I resigned, everybody was visibly relieved. 
Since the subscribers gave no indication of either agreeing 
or disagreeing with anything I wrote, it seemed permissible 
to deduce that they hadn’t bothered to read it. The only 
comment from the profession appeared ina screen writers’ 
trade-paper on the Coast. It compared me sardonically with 
Marcel Proust, the idea being that I gave the impression 
of operating from an insulated cell, in a very fancy atmo- 
sphere of anzmia and corruption. Since one of my colleagues 
was described as writing as if his upper plate had worked 
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loose, however, it was possible to regard this as a compliment. 

The purpose of this essay is to explain, as clearly as I can 
and while certain memories are still green, why it seems to 
me that the cinema resists rational criticism almost as firmly 
as a six-day bicycle race, or perhaps love. I am conscious 
of the danger of generalising too freely from a very brief 
experience and also of stating some things that are both 
obvious and highly prejudiced. However, it’s a chance I'll 
have to take, and it is my indignant opinion that ninety per 
cent of the moving pictures exhibited in America are so 
vulgar, witless, and dull that it is preposterous to write about 
them in any publication not intended to be read while chewing 
gum. The exceptions to this indictment are the documen- 
taties, which have, of course, only very limited opportunities 
to distort life; frank melodramas, which have nothing to do 
with life and are therefore exempt from criticism; and the 
occasional pictures, one or two a year at most, which defiantly 
photograph some recognisable fragment of our common 
experience and generally lose a good deal of money. They 
are so few that obviously no one could hope to find regular 
employment writing about them, and consequently they can 
be ignored here. 

The explanation of the ninety per cent is so elementary 
and it has been offered so many times that it needn’t detain 
us long. The cinema is a medium of entertainment economic- 
ally feasible only if it can be sold to an audience of probably 
a hundred million in this country and God knows how many 
more in the rest of the hemisphere and across the sea. It 
must, of course, be intelligible to a vast majority of these 
people. The common level of intelligence in the world is 
presumably that of the normal adolescent, who has no need 
or ability to relate the parts to the whole, or the present to 
the total stretch of time. To him, that is, a baby is a baby, 
cute and permanent; it has no future and there are no con- 
clusions to be drawn from it. (The persistent survival of 
Jackie Coogan as a middle-aged man, with a divorce and 
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thinning hair, incidentally, often has an unnerving effect on 
lady cinema patrons, though they are only vaguely aware of 
him as a symbol of their own continuity.) The level of formal 
education, of course, is even lower, so that any system of 
civilised reference is obviously out of the question. To get 
in a picture, Homer and Emerson must first be suitably defined, 
in words of not too many syllables. 

The third factor that has to be considered in this universal 
audience is the manner of life to which it is accustomed; its 
incredible extremes of wealth and poverty, its varying social 
concepts, and its differences in language, technical progress, 
and even climate and clothes. To some extent, Hollywood 
has succeeded in imposing its own vision of life on the world, 
so that a cocktail party on Park Avenue need no longer be 
entirely mysterious to an Eskimo. However, while the cock- 
tail party has gone far beyond life in gaiety and magnificence 
since people can be taught to accept almost anything visually, 
it has been necessary to scale it down almost to imbecility 
in behaviour since nobody can be expected to recognise a 
system of conduct or conversation that has its roots in a more 
elaborate background than his own. The result of all this 
is that very little seen or heard on the screen is precisely a 
picture of anything. 

As if these handicaps were not enough, a series of strict, 
external codes, governing their political and moral content, 
has been imposed on the films either by organised pressure 
groups or else by unorganised but highly vocal minorities 
with a taste for out-size fig leaves. This makes it impracticable 
to name political philosophies or explain what they stand for, 
to discuss religion in any terms conceivably startling to the 
inmates of a parochial school or a Baptist seminary, to speak 
distyaragingly of any specific business, except perhaps dope- 
running or the white-slave trade, or to deal with sex in any 
way that might indicate that minor irregularities are not 
necessatily punishable by a lifetime of social ostracism and 
a lonely and untended grave. Hollywood, of course, did not 
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frame these rules, but its own earlier excesses of vulgarity 
(not frankness or daring) were responsible for their existence 
in the first place, and it has not been noticeably heroic in 
combating them up to now. 

Given all these restrictions, whether imposed by financial 
considerations or the Hays (now Johnston) Office, it is 
inevitable that the moving pictures should be just what they 
are—an astounding parody of life devoted to a society in 
which anything is physically and materially possible, including 
perfect happiness, to a race of people who operate intellectually 
on the level of the New York Daily News, morally on that 
of Dayton, Tennessee, and politically and economically in 
a total vacuum. I know, of course, that there are a great 
many pictures, usually “sophisticated” comedies or glum 
dramas of the soil, that seem to exceed this definition. It is 
only an illusion, however, though often an extremely clever 
one, Close attention will inevitably prove that no rules have 
been broken, that no sinister worldling ever says anything 
that would be essentially surprising from your grandmother, 
that no doomed share-cropper ever really criticises anything 
more specific than the climate. 


How the conscientious reviewer writes about the so-called 
A pictures (those that cost more than a million dollars to 
produce) is a small but fascinating literary comedy. Aware 
that he is dealing with names that are household words from 
Newark to Bangkok, with minds that command up to five 
thousand dollars a week for their power and agility, and with 
budgets that rival the national debt, he gets an uneasy feeling 
that such massive vulgarity somehow requires massive treat- 
ment, though those are not perhaps quite the words he’d use. 
Pictures ate good or bad to him, for he has his standards, but 
their quality, whatever it is, is on the grand scale, and his 
discussion of it takes on a very peculiar accent, enormous, 
educated, and fuzzy. He writes, you might say, rather the 
way Henry Wadsworth Longfellow used to look. 
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Generally speaking, however, he has space for only five 
or six hundred words and very little time to put them down. 
The result is that he has developed a very special vocabulary 
in which words come to transcend their exact and customary 
meanings—in which, in a sense, they are detached from the 
language and inflated like little balloons, and presently sent 
spinning, lovely, iridescent, and meaningless, into the wild, 
blue heaven of critical prose. “Luminous” is such a word. 
Coming from the typewriter of a skilful operator, it means 
that the performance given by a young woman who has 
probably gone through each scene from ten to twenty times 
with her director and still has only the vaguest idea what 
it is all about is strong, beautiful, humorous, tragic, and lit 
with something of the same strange, devouring flame that 
once burned bright in Duse and Bernhardt. It means, that 
is, everything and nothing; it is both the non-word and the 
all-word. “Taut” is another and says, in reference to an 
actor’s work, that he is somewhat greater than Booth or 
Salvini, and, in reference to a story, that it is high time for 
Hamlet to move over. There are a great many of these wonder- 
ful words—“haunting”, “lyric”, “brave”, “tender”, “com- 
passionate’, and, above all, “poignant” occur to me in passing 
—and they are invaluable in imparting such a cosmic air to 
a conversation that it is never quite apparent just what pre- 
cisely is being discussed. The only trouble with all this, in 
fact, is that, habitually so used, these words can no longer 
be employed in their original and limited sense, and this is 
too bad because some of them were rather nice words in the 
beginning. 

The reviewer is also remarkably talented in summarising 
the complicated but fundamentally non-existent plots that 
come his way. These, too, he inflates to several times their 
natural size, colours with vague but impressive suggestions 
of other meanings than those that appear on the surface, and 
also sets adrift in space. In speaking, for instance, of a tornado 


that has apparently only a simple, melodramatic intent, he is 
1* 
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apt to write, “There is, it seems to me, a profound and urgent 
[“urgent,” by the way, is another favourite all-word] sym- 
bolism in the storm that carries away Miller’s house and 
drowns his bed-ridden aunt.” The symbolism is very seldom 
explained, but it is apt to delude everybody, including the 
Writer, into believing that a subtle analogy has been offered, 
unerringly detected, and stylishly exposed. 

In addition to complimenting the players and magnifying 
the plot, it is, of course, the reviewer’s duty to go into the 
difficult matters of direction and photography. The first of 
these, since the mass mating of minds in any Hollywood 
picture makes it practically impossible for the layman to tell 
who did what, is usually conveniently dismissed by the use 
of a few all-words, or of phrases like “Mr. Desmond displayed 
great resource in his handling of nuclear mass”, or “Mr. 
Drear’s use of causal overtones is provocative, to say the 
least”, both of which I presume mean something or other, 
though not to me. 

Photography, on the other hand, is something actually 
visible on the screen and it is a good deal harder to brush off 
since the writer is confronted with an insanely complicated, 
endlessly refined, and wickedly deceptive technical process 
about which it is reasonable to assume that he knows about 
as much as he does about the inner workings of a seismograph. 
He has picked up a few useful terms like “lap dissolve” and 
“pan take”, but for the most part he is obliged to rely on his 
personal artistic judgment, which, logically enough, since he 
is not an art critic, is apt to be unformed. He's a great one 
for “correct” or “striking” compositions, those, that is, that 
most closely resemble the paintings on sale in department 
stores, and he is a perennial sucker for the studiously telling 
details—a dead and falling leaf, a face in a crowd, a hand 
slowly relaxed—that are all part of a sort of primitive emo- 
tional shorthand used by the films to trap the unwary. Since 
photography is the one thing that Hollywood handles with 
invariable competence, and often with considerable taste and 
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ingenuity, it seems too bad that the reviewers are neither 
mechanically nor zsthetically equipped to deal with it 
adequately. 


All that I have written, of course, has probably passed 
through the mind of anyone who has given any appreciable 
thought to the cinema. It took me ten months of notable 
physical discomfort and mental confusion, however, before 
I really saw, in the terms set down here, the whole absurdity 
of what I was trying to do—to write, that is, for the informa- 
tion of my friends about something that was plainly designed 
for the entertainment of their cooks—and before I realised 
that I had no intention of ever doing it again. I once knew 
an educated and almost excessively cultivated man who really 
enjoyed reviewing the movies. He was, however, a special 
case, in that he was unfailingly amused in his wintry way by 
sex in what he was pleased to call its “contactual aspects”, 
and the idea of an art form fundamentally based on the slow, 
telentless approach and final passionate collision of two 
enormous faces struck him as convulsing. He wrote about it 
all with a wonderful, maidenly distaste, and to the total 
bewilderment of the motion-picture industry, but he really 
had the time of his life. He was also a very valuable critic 
since, free from the terrible spell of Love, he saw a good 
deal that escaped his earnest colleagues. 


Books 


O.K., ZANUCK, 
TAKE IT AWAY 


THE career of Miss Gertrude Lawrence, up to now, has been 
a good deal like a superior moving picture—profuse in love, 
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nicely arranged in a scale of mounting grandeur, and offering 
altogether very handsome opportunities for an all-star cast, 
bathed in Technicolor. The heroine has even furnished her 
own shooting script—a 238-page book about herself called 
AA Star Danced, a title, of course, that would look lovely in 
lights, The strictly stylistic qualities of this document need 
very little discussion. It seems obvious that Miss Lawrence 
wrote it herself, composing, if a sample on the jacket can be 
trusted, in a round, maidenly hand on taupe paper with white 
ink, Apparently she was also somewhat pushed for time, since 
the useful dash is the backbone of her punctuation and the 
curly ampersand serves her faithfully as a connective. Nor is 
she an author whose ear is outraged by clichés—the waters 
of the world are the Seven Seas to Miss Lawrence and Tim- 
buktu is her favourite symbol for all that’s far away—or one 
to be daunted by the persistent recurrence of a word or sound. 
As early as her second page she writes, “And I might see 
Richard. That thought brought me out of bed and under the 
shower in one swift leap. From then on the next two days 
were one mad rush, winding up with the final leap to the 
airport,” and her prose is full of girlish echoes to the end. 
This contempt for elegant variation, for the patient, hopeless 
struggle for felicity, is actually one of Miss Lawrence’s most 
endearing young charms. She is a handsome woman, with a 
fine, arrogant spirit; a slavish attention to syntax would 
become her as oddly as a sunbonnet. 

While the style of A Star Danced often suggests a young 
lady writing her parents from a camp in the Adirondacks, 
the content is rich and worldly and the point of view a winsome 
blend of Edward VII and Noel Coward, with brisk, practical 
overtones of Anita Loos. Miss Lawrence was born in Clapham, 
a section of London where it doesn’t pay to be too nosy 
about other people’s business, and she was christened Gertrude 
Alexandra Dagmar Klasen, for her father was Danish and 
these were royal names. Her early days were useful chiefly 
to establish her beyond any question as a character in a moving 
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picture. There was Father, who sang huskily at smokers and 
in music halls, and drank, and presently abandoned his family 
for the less confining society of a minstrel show, where he 
took up with an amiable girl called Rose. Father was an 
artist, with all that implies in domestic confusion. Mother 
was also of the profession, though only dimly, since all her 
daughter seems to recall is that she was obliged to pad her 
thighs to land a job in the chorus. She was, in fact, mainly 
notable for her erratic selection of mates; after the Danish 
Thrush came Dad, a gambler of quite spectacular incompe- 
tence, who kept his family nervously alert for the sheriff. 
Of them all, the most vivid in her memory is Grandma, an 
imposing matriarch, who bred in her descendant that deep 
pleasure in royalty which was eventually to make Miss Law- 
rence regard the second World War primarily as a crusade 
to restore Edwardian securities. “The day will inevitably 
come,” she writes at the height of the blitz, “when the estab- 
lished, comfortable, peaceful life, which every British person 
considers no more than his due, will return.” And again, 
on a note of wonder, “The war has altered some aspects of 
British life unbelievably. Daisy’s door was opened by her 
husband, Lionel. Butlers have become extinct, even in Eaton 
Square.” Once, by some hideous mistake and in the presence 
of the commander of the Fleet, she drank the King’s health 
in water. “I felt like some miserable figure in a Bateman 
drawing!” she confesses. 


Miss Lawrence herself was distinctly a cinema personality, 
A plain, thin child (they stuffed her hopefully with Scott’s 
Emulsion and Parrish’s Chemical Food, but she remained 
defiantly flat), she compensated for these deficiencies by 
folowing the traditional Hollywood patterns for the early 
behaviour of a star with incredible fidelity. “Suddenly,” she 
writes in fond remembrance, “as against a black-velvet back- 
drop, the past came back to me, and I saw myself as a little 
girl, dancing on a sidewalk in Clapham . . . holding out my 
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brief skirts.” The music, suitably enough, was provided by 
a wandering organ grinder, discordant but picturesque. She 
made her first sovereign singing to a Bank Holiday crowd on 
the sands at Brighton. “ ‘Tt ain’t all honey, and it ain’t all 
jam,’ I carolled lightly, twirling on my toes with my skimpy 
pink frock held out as far as it would stretch.” Sometimes 
the manager of a theatre gave her a pass to the gallery, where 
she sat transfixed, dreaming the customary dreams. She went 
to a school for professional children, where she met Noel 
Cowatd, “a thin, unusually shy boy, with a slight lisp”, and 
where the clangour of Bow Bells was summarily erased from 
her accent. She appeared in Christmas pantomimes and in 
one of Max Reinhardt’s earlier scuffles with The Miracle; she 
went on tour in the provinces, and once, when her employer 
vanished with the receipts, she put in a week as a barmaid 
to pay her board; in the end, the talent scouts caught up 
with her and, in almost less time than it takes to tell (seventy- 
seven pages), she was understudying Beatrice Lillie in one 
of André Charlot’s revues. 

It is all there, as tidy and satisfactory as the works in a 
little watch. It might even be said that it is more than all 
there, for Miss Lawrence is no girl to be content with the 
usual complexities of life or the accepted clichés of any rise 
to triumph in the theatre. When Miss Lillie obligingly fell 
off a horse and her understudy’s great chance came, she was 
notably pregnant (she had married a dim, elderly character 
named Frank Howley in what appears to have been no more 
than a fit of abstraction) and only by reminding herself of 
the brave tradition of the theatre was she able to get herself 
out on the stage, tightly laced but still indomitably bouncy. 
Needless to say, she was magnificant. The child, whose sense 
of timing was also admirable, contrived to be born during 
one of the worst Zeppelin raids of the war, and Mr. Howley, 
having performed his whole function somewhat after the 
manner of the male spider, disappeared without a trace. It is 
almost permissible to suspect that Miss Lawrence ate him. 
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Before her marriage, she had been engaged to a young 
barrage balloonist identified only as Peter. “Whenever I 
would look up and see the big balloons bobbing lazily above 
the roofs and spires, like bubbles rising in an enormous glass 
of champagne, I had a cosy feeling of protection,” she writes 
on page ninety-three. “My boy was up there looking out for 
me and for our city.” Peter, a correct young man, took her 
to meet his parents and gave her a diamond-and-sapphire 
ring (subsequently hocked by Howley), but he had one fatal 
defect—the theatre bored him silly. In spite of the sense 
of security engendered by having a fiancé in a balloon, Miss 
Lawrence was quite unable to imagine herself as a suburban 
housewife. “The more I thought about Peter and the life he 
pictured to me . . . the more certain I became that it was 
not the life for me. So I broke our engagement. Peter took 
it hard, but gallantly.” Like the spectral Howley, Peter was 
a mistake, and Miss Lawrence was to make others. From 
now on, however, they were to be on the grand scale, and so 
was her life. 


Since the book, like its author on her way to her shower, 
leaps madly back and forth in time, it isn’t easy to keep Miss 
Lawrence’s adventures in any rational sequence. Here she is 
flying the Atlantic on her way to entertain the troops in 
France. “How strange,” she thinks idly, “was the knowledge 
that far below was the stretch of tossing grey ocean I had 
crossed so many times.” Here she is standing with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., to whom a foolish rumour has her engaged, 
in a crowd outside Buckingham Palace, waiting for news of 
George V. When a bulletin announces that the King is dead, 
she is gratified to see a tall young man sweep off his hat as 
tears run down his cheeks. “His voice,” she notes, “told me 
he was an American.” He was only a colonial, but he wept. 
In fact, her thoughts at this period turned often to the United 
States. “I found a tremendous interest in America—a genuine 
curiosity about what Americans thought, what they were 
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doing and how they felt about the British. Everything sent 
from the U.S.A. had become extraordinarily valuable and 
desirable, I don’t suppose that at any time since the reign 
of James I, when the first British colonies were established in 
America, has the world beyond the Atlantic held out such 
riches as it does to-day. The British are rediscovering 
America.” 

Once Miss Lawrence came into her dressing-room at a 
London theatre to find the Duke of Kent trying on a foolish 
blond wig before her mirror while the Prince of Wales was 
democratically talking to her maid. “P.W., as his intimates 
referred to him, had fulfilled all the promise I had found in 
those early photographs of him which I used to pin up beside 
my mirror. He was debonair, amusing, charming,” she 
writes, adding, more or less cryptically, “At that time, during 
the early twenties, no one in London had even heard of Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield Simpson.” It was about this time that she met 
Captain Philip Astley, who was “everything a knight in armour 
should be. He was born at Chequers, which is now the official 
country home of all British Prime Ministers. He was christened 
in the robes of Oliver Cromwell, and educated at Eton and 
the Royal Military College, added to which he was desperately 
good-looking and had unparalleled charm. We had to fall 
in love with each other. It was as natural and instinctive to 
us both as it was for us to breathe.” Captain Astley was more 
durable than his predecessors, lasting for almost sixty pages, 
but then she found to her horror that he, too, was only feebly 
stirred by the theatre. There were other considerations, of 
course. “His career was as important as mine, and it would 
have been wrecked had he married a divorced woman. Though 
I was his wife, he could not have brought me to Court, since 
etiquette forbade this. He could not have entered the Royal 
Enclosure at Ascot—something which is extremely important 
to English people of Philip’s position. . . . [His] income was 
not sufficient to pay the heavy expenses of his clubs, his 
uniforms, and all the obligations connected with his career 
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in Court circles and to support me and a growing daughter.” 
Also, he called Miss Lawrence Dormouse, but she does not 
list this specifically as a grievance. Anyway, Philip was out 
of the question. 

Fortunately, it was precisely at this vacant moment that 
Bert Taylor, a young man who she enthusiastically but 
incorrectly thinks was the son of the president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, came into her life. “This tall, dark- 
haired, stunning-looking American was like someone one 
only reads about,” Miss Lawrence notes happily. “With a 
snap of his fingers, a glance, a quiet word, he had the power 
to bring about miracles. A banker in Bert’s position could, 
and not infrequently did, make a profit of fifty thousand 
dollats in a day’s trading on the Stock Exchange; and, ex- 
hilarated by this achievement, on his way uptown to his club 
he would drop in at Cartier’s and spend a part of the day’s 
bag on a gorgeous bauble to please the lady of his heart. 
Is it any wonder that Bert Taylor, who moved habitually in 
this fantastically luxurious world, should have swept me off 
my feet?” The dark, repetitive fates, however, were still 
dogging Miss Lawrence, and it was only a little while before 
she found herself involved in a familiar and disgusting con- 
versation. ‘“‘When I come home in the afternoon, I’m tired,” 
said Mr. Taylor, obviously not in the tone of a man accus- 
tomed to pass fifty-thousand-dollar miracles. “I want to relax, 
have dinner, play a little bridge or something, and then get 
to bed at a decent hour. I don’t want to sit around alone all 
evening until your show is over to take you out to supper, 
and then sit up half the night.” Like Captain Astley, he also 
hada pet name for her. It was Peaches. When the circumstance 
that he seemed to be engaged to someone else (Captain Astley, 
toa, had had a tiresome way of making alternate arrangements 
the minute her back was turned) made it clear that Bert would 
never do, Miss Lawrence was somewhat discouraged. “Would 
I always be too late for happiness?” she asked herself wearily. 

For a while then, she had only more or less dispassionate 
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admirers— William Rhinelander Stewart, who was also capable 
of quiet miracles and once sent a florist with orders to plant 
a garden in her back yard; Jules Glaenzer, the head of Cartier’s 
New York branch and “one of those wonderful people, 
tate in any country and any society, who—though not artists 
themselves—are creative in their ability to encourage and 
develop artists of every sort”; Alexander Woollcott, a big, 
untidy man, with a lap like a lawn, known to her with fond 
derision as Uncle Aleck; Ernest Hemingway, who made her 
think tolerantly of “a rather mischievous small boy whose 
pockets are full of bits of string, old rusty nails, chewing 
gum, and maybe a pet toad or two”; George Gershwin, whose 
only interest in life unfortunately was his own music; and 
the young Prince of Hyderabad, or Baby, who, with the rather 
disconcerting humour of the mysterious East, gave her a 
miniature cannon, which fired lighted cigars, and a gold kid- 
skin bag containing betel nuts. 

In this emotional vacuum, the theatre was always a great 
consolation to Miss Lawrence. In John van Druten’s Behold 
We Live, she felt that she had reached a milestone in her career. 
“TI, who had begun in light musical comedy and revues, was 
now starring as a dramatic actress in a serious role with other 
truly great actors,” she writes, though without the italics. 
“If there is another actress on the English stage who could 
give the performance you did on Monday night in Edinburgh, 
I don’t know her,” Charles B. Cochran told her after a try-out 
of Noel Coward’s Private Lives, and Mr. Coward himself sent 
her a specially bound set of all his plays, bearing the inscription 
“For Gertie, with my undying gratitude for her exquisite, 
polished, and sensitive performance of Amanda.” II] in a 
hospital in Toronto and deluged with flowers from all over 
the world (Florenz Ziegfeld sent his daily, on ice), she realised 
for the first time that “there was something wonderful in 
being somebody”. The most impressive tribute ever paid 
her had been the one at the final New York performance of 
the 1924 Charlot’s Revue. “The whole house stood up and 
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cheered us. They pelted us with flowers. When the audience 
was finally pushed out of the theatre, several hundred of 
them merely adjourned to the stage door, where they formed 
such an imposing mob scene that traffic was clogged in Forty- 
second Street. When Bea and I came out, laden with flowers, 
to get into our waiting taxi, we found the roof of the vehicle 
packed with the more ardent revellers, who escorted us through 
the streets of New York singing our own songs to us.” 

Eventually the script was finished, except for a suitable 
fade-out, and soon that was provided, too. Happiness came 
to Miss Lawrence when she was trying out Sky/ark at a summer 
theatre on Cape Cod. Her producer was Richard Aldrich, a 
tall young American (all Miss Lawrence’s beaux, of coutse, 
were tall and young) whom she had met casually in London 
several years before. “Richard and I took our time,” she 
writes with a rather settled and matronly air. “We both 
wanted to be very, very sure. I had made one mistake in 
marriage. I did not want to make another. It was curious 
about Richard—it was as though he combined in one person 
the different things I had found and admired in Philip Astley 
and Bert Taylor. He was Boston and Harvard, and had been 
a banker, but above all he loved the theatre. He was the first 
man in my life who understood what my career in the theatre 
meant to me—the first man who really understood me, And 
so we were married.” It was perfect. The only note, in fact, 
that might conceivably distress the Hays Office came in the 
form of a rather questionable telegram from that perennial 
bachelor who had always followed her career with passionate, 
if slightly sardonic, attention: 


Dear Mts. A., 

Hooray, hooray, 

At last you are deflowered. 
On this as every other day 
I love you—Noel Coward. 
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THE BIG 
BOFFOLA 


The Hucksters, by Frederic Wakeman, has not only been taken 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club as its selection for June, it 
has also been bought by MGM for $200,000, a pre-publication 
deal indicating, of course, high hopes on the Coast. In spite 
of these impressive votes of confidence, I’m afraid that it is 
a remarkably silly book. Mr. Wakeman’s purpose, as I get 
it, was to write a sort of moral satire about the radio adver- 
tising business in which he himself was once successfully 
engaged. There is a hero, Victor Norman, who is able to 
view the absurdities of the profession with a detached, sardonic 
eye. Unfortunately, however, he is not sufficiently gifted to 
write a book about them, and instead we find him employed 
in an agency as an account executive in charge of radio pro- 
gtammes for a soap company. For the benefit of those who 
have never grasped the technical mysteries behind the de- 
mented voices on the air, this means that it is his job to 
assemble a half hour of comedy, music, and commercial 
announcements, convince the president of the soap company 
that this entertainment will sell his product, and then arrange 
for its delivery over a radio network—or at least that’s what 
I #hink it means. Anyway, he has accepted this position at 
an annual salary of $35,000, plus stock, bonuses, and a very 
nice little expense account (another of Mr. Wakeman’s figures 
is also recommended to the editors of Fortune: the soap 
company pays ten million dollars a year for the right to tor- 
ment the public with its slogans, and out of that the agency 
gets fifteen per cent) and he is cynically determined to make 
a hell of a lot of money as rapidly as possible. He undoubtedly 
would have, too, for he is a young man of ruthless competence 
and extravagant personal charm, if he hadn’t contracted a 
species of love affair with a woman of bloodcurdling refine- 
ment, though she was not averse to spending a week with 
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him in a Los Angeles flea-bag. This intricate matron, a Mrs. 
Francis X. Dorrance, has a couple of swell kids, cuter than 
Mencken and Nathan, and a husband, a distinguished lawyer 
stemming from one of those wealthy old New York families, 
who is fighting for his country in the Pacific. Vic (hero’s pet 
name) might have been willing to take advantage of the 
absent warrior and break up his home if he had had any 
reputable future to offer a wife. Being in the advertising 
game, however, and miserably conscious of his own corrup- 
tion, he desists, though only after an exhausting wrestle with 
his baser self. 

“If we did this thing,” he tells her by long distance in the 
end, “T don’t think I’d like myself.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” she begs, but unfortunately he has 
been talking like that for 306 pages and it is too late to start 
editing him. They both hang up, feeling, as characters so often 
seem to on the final page of a renunciatory novel, not so much 
noble as just terribly tired and depressed. 

This is the skeleton of Mr. Wakeman’s book. Our next 
concern is the flesh he has selected to cover it. When I started 
to write about The Hucksters (a title, by the way, with a rather 
engaging and old-fashioned innocence about it, like The 
Nazarene ot The Auction Block) I considered a parody and 
even typed the following sentences: 


“Anybody don’t like the way I do things,” said old Sam 
Symbol, “T crush them like a bug.” 

Mr. Golightly, Yale ’35, the third assistant vice-president 
in charge of sales, took a small bug out of a sixteenth-century 
lacqueted box and placed it on the table. The old man crushed 
it, using a $250 gold-ribbed Dunhill lighter. 

“Like a bug,” he said. “Get it?” 

“A yak,” said Mr. Golightly worshipfully. 

“SA boffola,” said Mr. Penrod. 

“You're right on the beam, Mr. Symbol,” said Miss Round- 
hill, taking another sip of paraldehyde. “You certainly send me.” 
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Hype Insight was feeling very sincere in his hand-painted 
Charvet tie and the sixty-four-dollar English shoes. He had 
been about to join in the chorus, but now he changed his mind. 
Instead, he took a hundred-dollar bill out of his pocket and 
swallowed it. It tasted a little like a counterfeit and he worried 
about his ulcers, but, what the hell, it certainly must look 
pretty sincere, eating a century right there in the meeting. 


This was intended to be a comment, both as to style and 
content, on the second chapter in the book, which deals with 
the first meeting between Victor Norman and old Evan 
Llewelyn Evans, the president of the Beautee Soap Company 
and a man apparently with a celebrated counterpart in life. 
In this actual version, the old man empties a pitcher of water 
on one of his subordinates by way of illustrating his opinion 
that some idea or other is all wet, removes his upper plate 
with the remark that Vic seems to have got his teeth into a 
problem, and spits on the table to demonstrate the value of 
the shock technique in advertising. Up to this point in the 
book, the word “sincere”, which seems to be a trade adjective, 
used ironically to describe the public appearance and behaviour 
suitable to an advertising man, has turned up eight times; 
the yes-man motif and the intramural slang (“yak and 
“boffola”, for the benefit of any rubes in the audience, are 
variations of the old-fashioned “‘wow’’) have been established 
far beyond the strict necessities of satire if not up to the limit 
of reader endurance; and Charvet ties, Dunhill lighters, 
sedative drugs, and duodenal ulcers have been listed so often as 
occupational phenomena (Vic’s immediate superior is said to 
suffer from satyriasis but I doubt if that is really intended to 
be typical) that the point might easily be apparent to George 
Washington Hill himself. It is not until some twenty pages 
farther along that Vic throws eight dollars out of a sixty- 
seventh-storey window in Radio City to emphasise his sin- 
cerity, but it is spiritually part of the same scene, and it matked 
the spot where I abruptly abandoned the idea of parody on 
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the ground that the virility of Mr. Wakeman’s humour was 
such that it needed no assistance from mine. Iam not equipped 
to discuss the validity of all this as criticism of what seems 
to be an achingly peculiar racket; I only know that it is im- 
practicable to try to superimpose parody on broad burlesque, 
of, to approximate the author’s own idiom, to goose the yak 
in terms of the boffola. 

If it seems hardly feasible to parody The Hucksters in its 
level of ostensible criticism (the characters the hero meets in 
Hollywood are even more relentlessly “satirised”’ than old 
man Evans), it is absurd to think of doing so with its tenderer 
scenes. On page 277, for instance, Mrs. Dorrance and her 
offspring are described as “Sweet, gracious Kay. Mad, 
passionate Kay. Grave, serious, manly Hal. Wild, unearthly 
little Ellen.” Investigating these three specimens in order, 
we find Mrs. Dorrance contributing the following high-toned 
sentiments to the conversation: 

Page 132, in the course of some cultivated literary advice: 
“Why don’t you try a piece of serious writing? You could 
do a wonderful satire on radio, knowing it so well. With 
your sardonic slant, it could be a fascinating caricature.” 

Page 178, with reference to her admirer’s appetising appear- 
ance: “I fancy you’re a very warm, gentle, passionate man 
beneath that frozen twentieth-century mask of a face.” 

Page 238, ina moment of delirium in the flea-bag: “Do other 
people talk this way? Abandon all other feelings of life this 
way? I never knew these words, these silly words, could 
mean so much. .. . But you must sleep, my love. I want 
to stay awake and love your sleep.” 

Page 265, mote of the same, but crescendo: “Hold my foot, 
darling. It feels so good when you hold it.” 

Viic’s own definitive comment on love starts on page 251 
and oozes, so to speak, over on to 252: “A really intense love 
must be a form of insanity. I think Freud was wrong to pin 
it down just to the sex urge. The thing that stains and colours 
all other behaviour is love. . . . And when love starts twisting 
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its ecstatic daggers inside you, you soar up to the peaks, the 
mood of elation is on you.” 

Somewhere else, Mr. Wakeman himself observes, “Oh, 
ecstasy, that hoarse and breathless word, that hot and viscous 
word.” As Mr. Evans, that cruel and fearful old man, so 
often said, he seems to be right on the beam. Beyond any 
guestion, “viscous” is the word for the ecstasies in The 
Hucksters. 

Grave, serious, manly Hal is probably no more piercing and 
monotonous than any other little boy—on page 116, we hear 
him shouting, “Hey, hey, do you know what to do when a 
crook’s pointing a gun at you? You fall on your knee and 
draw your gun. Kakkkk, kakkk, you’re dead. Hey, hey, you 
see I ducked and your bullet went over my head.” And this 
is the general pattern of his conversation. Little Ellen, how- 
ever, is certainly as unearthly as they come. 

“My not ’ittle Ewwen, my big Ewwen,”’ she says on page 
115, for there is some strange disorder in her speech. “Tell 
my a stowy.” A little later, having been obliged, she asks 
for “anuya stowy.” “I wanna stowy about a flutterby,” 
she squeaks, lunatic with whimsy. Ellen turns up off and 
on for approximately two hundred pages. She is easily the 
most repulsive literary inspiration, for her age and weight, 
since little Eva. 

I could quote practically indefinitely from these fascinating 
types. I was pleased, for instance, to come on a lyric memo- 
randum addressed by the hero to himself while lying sleepless 
on the Super Chief: “To a restless man on a train, America 
becomes only a ribbon stretching from his window to the 
hilltops or the horizon . . . the roads leading like intestines 
into the hills.” Old Whitman never wrote a lovelier line, I 
thought, murmuring it over to myself. However, I have a 
feeling that the peculiar treasures of Mr. Wakeman’s style 
and thought have already been sufficiently displayed. I said 
earlier that they seemed to resist parody; it occurs to me now 
that they may even be impervious to criticism. The Hacksters, 
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by the way, is dedicated to Jed Harris, in his way a character 
as wild and unearthly as Little Ellen. In some circles, this 
inscription may easily be regarded as the most successful yak 
or boffola in the book. 


The Wayward Press 


BATTLE’S 
DISTANT SOUND 


Ir was a hard week, of course, for all journalists, but probably 
nobody suffered as acutely as the daily sporting and night-life 
specialists. The winter had been widely advertised as the 
gayest since 1928. There was money in the night clubs, where 
the velvet rope was seldom down; money in the theatre, 
where one exhibit had already opened at an eight-eighty top; 
money at Madison Square Garden, where the Louis-Baer fight 
had been announced at thirty dollars ringside; there were 
drunken sailors, male and female, loose with money in the 
shops; money everywhere, money for everybody. When the 
dream blew up at Pearl Harbour, the reporters assigned to the 
Broadway front blew up with quite a bang themselves. 
Monday was a dreadful day. Lieutenant-Commander Walter 
Winchell of the Mirror, who had occasionally given the 
impression that he was going to be in personal charge of the 
war with the Axis, had nothing whatever to say about it when 
it came. The only remotely Oriental item in Dorothy Kil- 
gallen’s column in the Journal-American dealt with a girl from 
the mysterious East called Noel Toy, whose pet name for 
George Jean Nathan appeared to be “Mah Lao Doy”, meaning 
her little pet monkey. Miss Kilgallen’s other intelligence was 
equally singular, but timeless; “The chap who stole the Doris 
Duke Cromwell art wanted the money for a nose bob” was a 
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typical example. The other gossip columnists were also 
substantially speechless. 

On the society pages, things were almost as discouraging, 
In approximately fifteen hundred words of copy, Cholly 
Knickerbocker of the Journal-American was able to devote only 
a hundred and seventy to the crisis. Most of these concerned 
a rumour that Japanese bombs had exploded on the lawn of 
Doris Duke Cromwell’s estate in Hawaii. “Truly this old 
world of ours has gone mad,” exclaimed Mr. Knickerbocker 
with horror. Nancy Randolph of the News also touched on 
the Cromwell outrage, describing the exasperating day Mrs. 
Cromwell spent trying to get her caretaker on the telephone. 
Everybody else just ignored the whole distasteful business, 
with Elsa Maxwell of the Journal-American achieving perhaps 
the loveliest detachment. “There is something in the nature 
of food that brings out man’s noblest qualities,” she wrote 
dreamily. “I’ve always distrusted people who don’t eat.” 

In the sports department, the boys were also taken by 
surprise. Joe Williams of the World-Telegram turned overt 
most of his column to the war, but it was clear that his mind 
was still reeling. “It’s a grim picture,” he said, prophesying 
that a good many celebrated performers would soon be called 
to the colours, “one to nobody’s liking, but it’s War.” This, 
in fact, was the general note. “All the club-owners are worried 
over the war situation,” wrote Daniel, also in the World- 
Telegram, “and there is a feeling that 1942 will find a lot of 
big leaguers at army training camps.” Stanley Frank of the 
Post was another man able to look the facts squarely in the 
face. “The drafting of Greenberg, then Feller, the biggest 
names in the game, is a stern warning that baseball can expect 
no favours during the period of national emergency,” he 
observed bravely. “This is as it should be. . . . To-day it 
does not seem dreadfully important whether there are low- 
run or high-scoring games in baseball.” 


By Tuesday everyone had begun to catch his breath, although 
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the coverage was by no means perfect. The Lieutenant- 
Commander was still mute, but Leonard Lyons of the Post 
had got around to Doris Duke Cromwell, George Ross of 
the World-Telegram noted briefly that the customers were 
rather upset at Sardi’s, Miss Kilgallen, in a hasty round-up of 
her beat, reported that on the first night of hostilities nobody 
asked Joe DiMaggio or Franchot Tone for his autograph, 
and Danton Walker of the News broke his silence with a 
handsome generalisation. “War, we will discover, is a grim 
business,” he wrote. Nick Kenny, a radio commentator on 
the Mirror, came up with a timely poem beginning: 


The Samurai of old Japan was honest, 
brave, and true— 

At stabbing neighbours in the back he 
would have looked askew. 


The society writers were getting warmed up, too. Cholly 
Knickerbocker gave a hushed description of a luncheon at 
Tony’s Trouville. “Tt was a poignant moment,” he breathed, 
“pregnant with solemnity, as the fashionable group in both 
bar and restaurant stood at attention while our National 
Anthem was played.” Mr. Knickerbocker also took about 
four hundred words to discuss whether, in view of the emer- 
gency, Mrs. Frederick Payne might not be well advised to 
abandon her nickname of “Tokio”. No decision was reached. 
Patricia Coffin of the World-Telegram appeared for the first 
time with a few grace notes on sacrifice in high places, quoting 
in particular Mrs. Vincent Astor. “The sight of ermine and 
chinchilla makes my stomach turn,” Mrs. Astor seems to have 
said. “I am making a point of wearing the simplest clothes 
for the duration.” Miss Maxwell still clung to her splendid 
isolation, this time analysing the qualities that make Clark 
Gable, Gary Cooper, and Charles Boyer especially appetising 
to females. She was joined by Malcolm Johnson of the Sam, 
who began his notice of some ceremonies at a night club 
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with what sounded like a paraphrase of “The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew”: “It was opening night at the Café Lamaze 
and there was a million dollars’ worth of talent in the 
band.” 

The sports-writers were still more or less groping their 
way in the dark. “The President of the United States had 
just asked the joint session of Congress for a declaration of 
wat, and now making small talk with the young giant seemed 
terribly futile, even facetious, in this moment of grave crisis,” 
wrote Stanley Frank in an only partially successful attempt to 
explain how he happened to be interviewing Buddy Baer. 
Joe Williams agreed with Cholly Knickerbocker that it was 
a mad world. The erudite John Kieran of the Times and 
“Information Please” found himself involved in a rather 
untidy analogy between the United States and a college with 
two first-string football teams. Jimmy Powers of the News 
and Richard Vidmer of the Herald Tribune conceded that 
sports might not be so awfully important but remarked wist- 
fully that they might have some value as escape mechanisms. 
Only Daniel seemed to have shaken off the general depression. 
“Major league magnates and managers to-day began to emerge 
from the anzsthetic administered by the first shock of war 
news, and show some life in negotiations for players,” he 
wrote briskly. Obviously he felt that it was about time. 


Wednesday came and went with no word from Winchell, 
and for the most part his colleagues were transferring their 
vagrant attention to something else. Danton Walker noted 
that the patrons at the Versailles got quite a nasty little scare 
when a defective fuse blew out the lights; Ted Friend of the 
Mirror scooped the field with a schedule of cover charges for 
New Year’s Eve, adding a warning that “grave affairs will 
make hilarity difficult”; ““Heartening has been the Broadway 
reaction,” observed Ed Sullivan of the News, applying time- 
style to Armageddon. But on the whole the tempo was 
slackening. 
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Society was calmer, too. “C’est la guerre,” wrote Nancy 
Randolph philosophically, describing a visit to a night club 
which contained little except Mrs. Byron Foy, looking 
wonderful in a strapless black gown. Patricia Coffin began a 
story “Mrs. Henry J. Topping, Jr., clutched the telephone, 
her eyes widening”, but nothing much came of it. Even the 
great Knickerbocker appeared to be running down. Miss 
Maxwell, however, maintained her spectacular composure 
with a funny story about how she had been mistaken for a ski 
champion. This was notable chiefly for an interesting trans- 
lation from the French of Francois Villon—‘Well, much 
snows have melted since yesteryear.” 

Sports continued in about the same key. Two writers 
happened to hit on a very similar device. “The Little Brown 
Men have turned out to be yellow,” wrote Dan Parker in 
the Mirror. “The little brown brothers, eh?” said Joe Williams 
indignantly. “The little brown b——sl” It was impossible 
to say whether Mr. Williams or the World-Telegram copy desk 
decided to keep this remark so demure. 


On Thursday, Winchell published a rather elementary 
biography of General George Armstrong Custer, who died 
in 1876, and things were moderately quiet on all other fronts. 
Mr. Knickerbocker, Miss Coffin, and Miss Randolph all noted 
that the war was seriously interfering with the matrimonial 
designs of various young ladies of distinguished position, but 
they let it go at that. The imperturbable Miss Maxwell told 
of a talk she once had with Diamond Jim Brady. They dis- 
cussed his ice. Sports were almost back to normal. 

On Friday the great silence was broken at last. The Com- 
mander’s column contained three items about the war, 
including a pun on the Hawaiian word “poi” which was old. 
The only other contributions of any interest were a parody 
of “The Night Before Christmas” by Nick Kenny, who, like 
Mr. Knickerbocker and Mr. Williams, was of the opinion that 
the world was going mad, and Miss Maxwell’s majestic progress 
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on her untroubled way. This time she wrote about the Marx 
Brothers. 

On Saturday there was only one great question still left 
to be answered. “What on earth is Lucius Beebe going to 
say about all this?” the members of Café Society asked them- 
selves anxiously as they rang for black coffee and the Herald 
Tribune. The reply was reassuring, though perhaps not entirely 
unexpected. The war was out of luck. Mr. Beebe had cut 
it dead. 


MURDER 
NEXT DOOR 


THE ensuing report on crime and journalism is going to be 
of a somewhat personal nature, since, at the most generous 
estimate, I was no mote than fifty feet from the now celebrated 
oversized Second Empire bed when Mrs. Wayne Lonergan 
was being murdered in it on Sunday morning, October 24th. 
I was, to be specific, in my own bed, also oversized though 
of no special period, on the second floor at 317 East Fifty-first 
Street, at the moment when Lonergan was accomplishing his 
bloody work at No. 313, two doors away. If I had been up 
then and at the window, it is more than likely that I would 
have seen the murderer either entering or leaving the totally 
undistinguished brownstone which even now, a week after 
the crime, seems to hold a powerful fascination for a great 
many ladies, who still stand around on the sidewalk, staring 
at it hungrily. It would be nice to be able to say that I 
was aware of something unusual that morning, but the fact 
is that when I had finished with the Times and the Herald 
Tribune and finally looked out at Fifty-first Street, it was 
much the same as it always is on Sunday. A game of touch 
football was going on and a yellow roadster was parked 
across the street, where it had been, night and day, for a 
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month. The garden behind my house was quiet, autumnal, 
and full of visiting cats. 

The first knowledge I had that anything was wrong at 313 
came at about one o’clock on Monday morning. I had been 
to see For Whom the Bell Tolls, an interminable exercise in 
Technicolor, and then stopped off briefly somewhere else, 
and I was anxious to get in without waking anybody up. 
I might just as well have come home with a brass band. 
When I got out of the taxi, the street, from my own doorway 
to Second Avenue, was lined with cars belonging to the 
police and the reporters, as well as an ambulance and a big 
green van that I know now was a crime laboratory on wheels. 
Flashlight bulbs were flickering up and down the street, 
though there seemed to be nothing of particular interest to 
photograph, and uniformed patrolmen kept the gathering 
ctowd away from the steps that led up into 313. My son had 
been in bed with a cold that day, and my first, wild thought 
was that he was worse. The display, however, seemed a little 
excessive. 

“What happened?” I asked one of the cops. 

“T wouldn’t know, Jack,” he said, with the old-world 
courtesy so characteristic of the force. 


Tt wasn’t until I read the Herald Tribune at breakfast on 
Monday that I found out, at last, the nature and the impressive 
style of the crime next door. The Tribune, as a matter of fact, 
was not really very satisfactory. I learned that my neighbour 
had occupied a triplex (an interesting feature of the Lonergan 
case is that scarcely anyone connected with it was able to exist 
on less than two floors), that it was furnished with unspecified 
“antiques”, one of which had been used in the murder, that the 
victim had been wearing nylon stockings and a mink coat, and 
that her body had been discovered by a former Harvard foot- 
ball star and an English governess. There wasn’t even any 
mention of the Titterton and Gedeon murders, for which the 
neighbourhood already had a certain grim celebrity. 
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The Times was much better. I was gratified to discover 
that I had been living for four years in the heart of “the 
fashionable Beekman Hill district”, that Mrs. Lonergan had 
paid $385 a month for her apartment, that she was the daughter 
of “a wealthy portrait painter’? and the granddaughter of a 
brewer who had died in 1913, leaving four million dollars, 
and that she kept a diary, after the manner of so many pretty 
ladies who meet disastrous ends. The News appears to have 
been responsible for the technical obsession with décor which 
has been one of the most remarkable features of the case, 
since its educated reporters were the first to dig up the Second 
Empire in describing the bed. This information, so emphasised 
thereafter by everybody that “The Second Empire Murder” 
might have appealed to the late S. S. Van Dine as an appro- 
priate title for a book about the case, came, I learned, from 
another neighbour of mine, an amiable decorator living at 
315, who also provided the press with a drawing of the room. 
As far as he knows, none of the reporters ever got beyond 
the door of the Lonergan house, so their unusual scholarship 
appears to be largely second-hand. The News, too, remarked 
cosily that “‘ ‘Patsy’ Burton attended the finest English schools 
and also Miss Nixon’s School in Florence, Italy.” The Mirror 
hadn’t much to contribute, though it was kind enough to 
describe the neighbourhood as “swanky”. 

With the exception of PM, which seems to have been 
somewhat baffled or irritated by the whole story, the afternoon 
papers really got going on the high-life angle. The World- 
Telegram, of course, picked up the Second Empire, placed the 
bed in “the ornate master bedroom” overlooking a well-kept 
garden, and raised Mrs. Lonergan’s inheritance to five million 
dollars. Its greatest contribution, however, was an interview 
with Miss Jean Murphy, one of the characters inhabiting a 
duplex. “The furniture,” said the reporter, clearly under the 
spell of the Second Empire, “is new and elaborate, but follows 
no particular period”. Miss Murphy, formerly the wife of a 
wealthy distributor of Royal Scarlet foods, was Lonergan’s 
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companion on Saturday night, when they went to One Touch 
of Venus and subsequently to “21”, and again on Sunday 
afternoon, when they had a quiet and conceivably rather 
ghastly lunch at the Plaza. No paper, incidentally, bothered 
to find out what was eaten at this meal. It could have been 
instructive. Miss Murphy’s comments on the case might 
have been written by Anita Loos. “It’s such a sordid thing 
I don’t want to be mixed up in it,” she said with distaste, but 
added that as far as she was concerned her escort had “acted 
the perfect gentleman all the time. All of Mr. Harjes’ friends 
I have met have been perfect gentlemen.” John Frederick 
Harjes is the son of the late president of Morgan-Harjes, and 
it was his butler, variously known as “Petters” and “Peters”’, 
who was so coldly surprised to find the boiled eggs in the 
bureau drawer. The Journal-American, filling in background, 
devoted a breezy column to Mrs. Lonergan’s father: “He was 
a gay one, was ‘Bill’ Burton. Cannes, Biarritz, San Sebastian 
—those were his playgrounds.” Mr. Burton’s international 
gaiety, it seemed, took the form of throwing a suitcase at 
his wife in San Sebastian, pushing her down a staircase in 
Paris, and shoving her against a stone wall in Biarritz. That 
was about all on Monday. 


The Tuesday papers didn’t have many fashionable details 
to add. Overnight, in fact, the Herald Tribune seemed to have 
got a little suspicious of the real class of all these goings-on. 
“The triplex apartment,” it said disagreeably, “is in a five- 
storey tefurbished building. . . . Several rooming houses 
dot the neighbourhood.” Mrs. Lonergan’s room, it added, 
“overlooks a string of constricted backyards, some of which 
have puny flowers placed in boxes. All the yards have been 
paved with concrete.” I am willing to concede the rooming 
houses and even the word “refurbished”, which makes me 
think of the new horrors that ladies sometimes accomplish 
with old hats, but I resent the reference to the gardens, 
Speaking for myself and my immediate neighbours, I would 
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like to say that our gardens ate constricted solely by the width 
of the houses, that they are either paved with expensive flag- 
stone or else carpeted with rich grass supplied in the form 
of sod by Bobbink & Atkins, and that during the spring and 
summer they are lovely riots of begonias, tulips, geraniums, 
and thododendrons, none of which grow in boxes. The 
Tribune went on to deny that Mario Enzo Gabelline, the 
interior decorator who entertained Mrs. Lonergan on Saturday 
night, was really a nobleman, though up to that time nobody 
had said he was, described the stylish Miss Murphy as a show- 
girl, and arbitrarily reduced the rent on the triplex to $300. 

The Times decided the antiques were “cumbersome” and 
reported that two bronze lions “glare down at the sleeper 
from the posts” of the bed, which doesn’t happen to be quite 
right. If any cultured reader cares, they are dolphins laid on 
the head of the bed in ormulu. The Times gave most of its 
attention, however, to exploding Mr. Gabelline, whom it 
described as “a tall, broad, dark-haired man with an exag- 
gerated tan” and the keeper of a “special” book containing 
the telephone numbers of other men’s wives. “It was his 
pleasure,” the Times said, “to chat with the married women 
of his acquaintance, to turn a neat soufflé for them, or make 
exceptional salads, an art he has highly developed,” though 
not, it might seem, as highly as the Imes has developed its 
own gift for innuendo. 

All the papers on Tuesday reported, apparently with satis- 
faction, that prior to his marriage Lonergan had been employed 
as a lifeguard in Canada and a chair-pusher at the World’s 
Fair, and the Journal-American achieved a really macabre touch 
with the information that he had worked as a necktie sales- 
man at Abercrombie & Fitch and once, for a little while, 
somewhere as a butcher. The Journal-American’s story also 
contained the first guarded reference to what was about to 
become the principal theme of the case, unless Miss Murphy’s 
previous remarks about a “fairy story” told her by Lonergan 
are to be regatded as double-entendre. Noting that Lonergan 
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had been his father-in-law’s constant companion before the 
marriage, the reporter added, more or less cryptically, “an 
artist, he [Burton] had a penchant for picking up impecunious 
young men and lending them a helping hand”. 


On Wednesday, the morning papers still cautiously avoided 
the issue, managing to give the impression that they were 
the only people in New York who weren’t aware of it. The 
Tribune contributed the information that a selection from 
Snow-Bound was read at the funeral, though it didn’t say which 
of Whittier’s rueful stanzas were found suitable for such a 
strange occasion, and the Times also focused on the funeral, 
ending with a handsome burst of descriptive prose: “A near- 
gale whipped the rain in slanted gusts against the huddled 
mourners, tore the words from the preachet’s lips as he quoted 
from the Ninety-first Psalm.” The News repeated Miss 
Murphy’s ambiguous quip about the fairy story, and the 
Mirror coined a happy phrase when it referred to “the hidden 
egg breakfast”, but none of this, of course, was very illu- 
minating. That afternoon, however, things began to edge 
out into the open. The World-Telegram and the Journal- 
American mentioned “unprintable” testimony elicited from 
the prisoner in Canada, the Post quoted the Toronto police 
as saying that a guilty man would scarcely have produced so 
“degrading” an alibi, the Su laid what appeared to be sardonic 
emphasis on a verb when it spoke of a soldier whom Lonergan 
had “befriended”, and PM, which up to this time had taken 
practically no part in the conversation, surprisingly turned up 
with a quote from a “high official”, who said, “Indications 
of an abnormal psychological nature will be referred to pro- 
fessional psychiatrists.” 

As it happened, however, these indications were referred 
directly to the public on Thursday, when every paper, as if 
by common agreement, came right out with the word “homo- 
sexual”, There was still the problem of how to describe what 
took place between Lonergan and the hypothetical soldier, 
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but it seemed that the S# had solved that the night before, 
since the Tribune, the Times, the World-Telegram, and the News 
all came up gratefully with the word “befriended”, only the 
News being of a sufficiently ribald nature to put it in quotes. 
The Times also said that Lonergan had been “entertaining” 
his mysterious guest, and these quotes are my own. Rather 
strangely, there was little attempt to describe the murderer 
on his arrival at LaGuardia Airport. The Tribune and the 
Sun admitted that he was “handsome”, and the World-Telegram 
called him “boyish-looking”, but the others all took refuge 
in such non-committal terms as “muscled”, “husky”, and 
“strapping”, feeling, no doubt, that any more specific of 
favourable description might constitute a sort of moral 
endorsement. The News had a beat of sorts in the information 
that Edward J. Reilly, who once defended Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, was ready and willing to do the same for Lonet- 
gan, on the ground that he was “patently innocent”. A real 
beat was scored by the Journal-American, which was on the 
streets with an extra announcing the murderer’s confession 
at 3.53 p.m., when apparently he was still in the middle of it 
and in spite of the fact that the District Attorney was still 
issuing denials an hour later. 


The case really ended with that. The text of the confession, 
of course, appeared everywhere on Friday, but since it was 
just about what everybody had expected and identical in all 
the papers, it was something of an anti-climax. The Journal- 
American naturally had quite a time patting itself on the back, 
not only reproducing its own Thursday bulletins on the front 
page but also permitting its reporter to write a long story 
explaining that he had known Lonergan was “a degenerate 
killer” from the instant he laid eyes on him in Toronto. This 
remarkably intuitive character had even given the police the 
low-down as early as Tuesday morning, when an assistant 
district attorney came to him for guidance. “He’s lying,” the 
reporter quoted himself as telling the baffled investigator. 
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“The only bit of truth in his whole story is that he admits 
he’s a degenerate. John, he’s the man you're after. I can 
show you several open and shut holes in his story.” For 
approximately three columns he detailed the open and shut 
holes he had revealed to the grateful and astonished prosecutor. 

The Journal had another story, in which it appeared that 
the recurrent Miss Murphy, too, possessed second sight to 
a high degree. “He certainly wasn’t what you would call 
personable,” she said. “I recall thinking when I saw him 
without his air cadet cap that there was something about his 
looks I didn’t like. Could I know,” she asked plaintively, 
“that mere acceptance of a properly introduced date could 
lead to such unfortunate results? Mr. Harjes was a neighbour 
of mine, from a very respected family.” 

The only other paper to attempt to dig up interesting angles 
on the case was the World-Telegram, which supplied a doctor, 
advertised as “a qualified authority on hard liquor and 
juvenile delinquency”, who had talked to Lonergan on the 
telephone and considered him “silly”; two young women of 
the fashionable world who found it hard to believe the 
prisoner guilty, since he had been known to bring his wife 
her breakfast on a tray; and five imposing legal experts, three 
of whom thought that Lonergan might “cheat the chair’, 
while the other two didn’t. All these stories had a somewhat 
desperate air about them. Altogether, the honours rested with 
the Journal, which clinched them by producing a definitive 
though rather over-burdened phrase for the murderer. “The 
sex-twisted, 25-year-old Café Society playboy with the crew 
hair-cut and the easy sneer”’, it called him. 

There were a few additional details on Saturday—the toy 
elephant left by Lonergan on his second visit to Beekman 
Hill, the dumb-bell and the scissors used in disposing of the 
uniform, and the introduction of “a hitherto unnamed beauty 
well known to Café Society”, who may or may not have shed 
her hairpins in the Harjes apartment—but they didn’t amount 
to much, It was interesting to learn that Gabelline, who seems 
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to have been born wearing brown suéde shoes, described 
himself as dancing a better tango than Lonergan but an 
inferior rumba. Generally speaking, however, the papers had 
quieted down and the war came back into its own. 


The editorial comment provoked by the Lonergan case 
was notable chiefly because two fundamentally warring schools 
of journalism were struck simultaneously by the same deep 
thought: i.e., that retail murder seems to be more appetising 
to newspaper readers than wholesale slaughter. The News 
was able to face the incorrigible frivolity of its subscribers 
calmly enough. “While the repeated and illimitable horrors 
of the war have a tendency to numb the mind,” said the 
writer, “anybody can comprehend a crime of passion or 
cupidity or both, and most people are fascinated by true stories 
of such crimes, especially when wealthy and glamorous 
persons are involved. This is one way in which the human 
mind works, and we don’t see what anybody can do about 
it. Or should.” The last two words are clearly a specimen of 
Patterson cynicism at its lowest depths.” 

PM, in the person of Max Lerner, said essentially the same 
thing, but on a considerably higher plane. “I have watched 
people on subways,” he wrote, “opening their newspapers 
and turning first (as indeed I tend to do myself) not to the 
epochal battles on the Dnieper or the Volturno, or to Henry 
Wallace’s latest blast against vested privilege, but to some- 
thing quite different . . . to the still hot and fresh story of 
the flier’s wife who was found nude and murdered in her 
Beekman Hill apartment.” From this rather promising begin- 
ning, Mr. Lerner rolled inexorably along the established rails 
of liberal thought: “Though we are thousands of miles and 
thousands of years removed from the jungle, the civic im- 
pulses still have only the most precarious hold over us... . 
While Spengler exaggerated when he said that man is a beast 
of prey, it is true that man enjoys watching the spectacle of 
the human hunt... the chief reading narcotic of the 
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ration . . , the dissolute aristocrat vested interests 
Heat,” Mr, Lemet closed on a note of gentle, Lteray 
despat, “But perhaps they (the Heat pupets] understand 
the human anim,” he wrote, “In a bewildering world, he 
nds simplicity and satisfaction best when he has found the 
cue that pie else has missed —when he hs - up 
the soent that leads in the end to the quarry.” It was al 

athe like along sigh in a carkened study, It was all mode 
ately academu, too, since PM's readers had hardly been 
getting enough of the nutional narcotic to anasthetse of 
degrade them to aay appre extent 


